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A NEW MANUSCRIPT OF THE “RECITS D’UN 
MENESTREL DE REIMS” 


HE charming collection of legends, anecdotes and fables 

known as the Récits d’un ménestrel de Reims is one of the 
gems of Old French literature, comparable, in its naiveté and grace, 
to the prose parts of Aucassin et Nicolette. It has been published 
three times under different names. The latest, and the only 
critical edition is that by N. de Wailly, entitled Récits d’un 
nm. énestrel de Reims au treiziéme siécle.2 

De Wailly’s edition® is based on the six manuscripts known at 
that time. These are the following: A London, Brit. Mu:. Add. 
11753; B Rouen, Bib. mun. 0 53 (now 1142); C Paris, Bib. nat, 
frang. 10149; D Brussels, Bib. royale 10478-79 (known only by the 
De Smet edition); E Paris, Bib. nat. fran¢g. 24430 (reproduced in 
the edition of L. Paris); F London, Brit. Mus. Add. 7103. These 
manuscripts he divides into two families, ABC—DEF, according 
to the presence or absence of the fable of the wolf, the she-goat 
and the two dogs, and according to the attitude taken by the 
redactor, or the scribe, to the sons of Bouchard D’Avesnes, first 
husband of the Countess Margaret of Flanders. The edition is 
based on the manuscripts of the first family, especially A, but the 
text is somewhat eclectic in character. In 1879 a seventh manu- 
script was discovered by Professor Kr. Nyrop in the Royal 

’ For a description and appreciation of this text, see especially: Hist. litt. de la 
France, XXI, 712 ff (V. Le Clerc); N. de Wailly, Mém. de l’ Acad. des inscript., 
XXVII, 2 (1876), 287 ff; A. Molinier, Les sources de V histoire de France, no. 2528; 
Gréber, Grundriss, I1,1, 1016 ff; G. Paris, La litt, frang.au Moyen Age, 6% éd.,p. 154; 
Voretzsch, Einfiihrung in das Stud. der altfr. Literatur, 34 ed., p. 456. 

? Société de I’Histoire de France, Paris, Renouard, 1876. The earlier editions 
were those of L. Paris, Chronique de Reims, Paris, 1837, and De Smet, Chronique 
de Flandres et des Croisades, in the Recueil des chroniques de Flandres, III, Brussels, 
1856. A fragment also in Pertz, Script. rer. germ., XXVI, 523. 

3 See the Notice, pp. xvii—xl. 
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Library of Copenhagen and described‘ in detail by him. It belongs 
to the second family, and seems to be closely allied to D. Such is 
the manuscript tradition of this text so far as known to me. 

In the summer of 1927, while examining in the British Museum 
the manuscript of the Roman de Florimont, Harley 3983, I chanced 
to notice that the second part of this codex contains a text in 
prose vaguely described by Ward’ as a “French chronicle of 
France and England, with some special reference to the Cru- 
sades.”’ A closer inspection soon convinced me that this text is 
in fact an eighth version of the Récits d’un ménestrel de Reims, 
differing in some particulars from those found in the other manu- 
scripts. The manuscript Harley 3983 has long been known, and 
it seems remarkable that the document in the second part has 
never before been identified. But the manuscript has probably 
been consulted only by those interested in the Florimont. As 
an edition of this romance has been promised since 1885, it is 
not difficult to understand why the rest of the manuscript has 
escaped notice. ; 

The manuscript Harley 3983 is a small folio, in vellum, con- 
taining 114 leaves. The first 81 leaves are filled by a copy of the 
Roman de Florimont, dated 1323.6 After a leaf left blank, the 
text of the Récits begins, and occupies all the rest of the manu- 
script. The hand is, I believe, nearly if not quite identical with 
that of the copyist of the Florimont, Thomas le Huchier. Prob- 
ably it is a different ‘““module” of the same hand. In any case, 
the text must have been copied very soon after the Florimont. 
The text of the Récits is written continuously, two columns to 
the page, forty lines to the column. It is not divided into chap- 
ters with rubrics, therein agreeing with the MSS ABC of De 
Wailly. The paragraphs, which do not agree with those of any 
other manuscript, are indicated by initial capitals in red and 


See Romania, VIII, 429-433. 

* Catalogue of Romances in the Manuscript Department of the British Museum, 
I, 159-160. 

* This date is given by the scribe, who has added to the ordinary conclusion of 
the Florimont the following six verses: 


L’an mil CCC e XX et trois, 

I mois devant la sainte crois, 

Fist Thomas le Huchier cest liore, 
Moult en fu lié qui en fu delivre. 
Le tiers jour de V Assumption 
Acompli sa devotion. 
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blue. There are 198 paragraphs in all. The hand is in general 
clear and legible, but in several places the pages have been so 
rubbed that the ink has become effaced. Some passages are quite 
indecipherable. Unfortunately, the copyist of this manuscript 
(which we may call H) was a careless and ignorant scribe. Many 
of the proper names are hopelessly disfigured, and there are 
many /acune and changes due to rapid writing. 

Before discussing the relation of this manuscript H to the 
others previously known, I shall give in the following pages the 
complete varie lectiones, omitting only the purely orthographical 
variants (except in the case of several proper names, where the 
spelling is often important). I take as base the text of De Wailly’s 
edition, and refer to his paragraphs. The majority of H’s variants 
are not important; but all deserve consideration in case of a 
new edition.’ 


1. W. Depuis celle eure que Godefrois * Bouillon et la baronnie 
de France..... 
. Godefroi de Buillon et la roine de France. .... 


ne ne ow pas les maufaiteurs a son braieul 
a sa bourse (=C) 


ets naniione li per et li baron de France 

et s’assamblerent li per et li compaignon et conte de France 
et autant m’est li ainsneiz comme li puisneiz 

car autant m’est li mainez com li ainez 


4», si en faites ce que Dieus vous enseignera de bien 
Dieus vous enseigne ( = B) de bien 
S dient li baron et li per 2 
dient li per 


. la duchoise Elienor, qui mout fu male famme. Et tenoit le 
Mainne et Anjo et Poiteu et Limoge et Tourainne, et bien trois 
tans de terre que li rois ne tenoit 

la duchoise Elyenor qui mout fu male femme et estoit duchoise 


6". 


7 I give as much of De Wailly’s text as may be necessary to understand and 
place the variant. In printing the text of H I have resolved all the abbreviations 
of the MS, which are numerous but commonplace. The sign 9 is always equivalent 
to com or con, comme being written 9me. I have indicated in parenthesis the agree- 
ment of H with the variants of the other MSS, whenever such variants are given 
by De Wailly, but not introduced into his text. The reading of the edition is indi- 
cated by W, that of the MS Harley 3983 by H. Furthermore, I add sometimes 
explanatory or critical notes, especially when H differs in statements of fact from 
the other MSS. 
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de Normendie® et tenoit Alemaigne (=B) et bien (here a 
numeral impossible to decipher) temps de terre que li rois ne 
tenoit 

il li prist talant 

il li prist volentés ( =F) 

et monterent sour meir 4 une saint Jehan, et nagierent par 
meir; et furent un mois en la menaide des venz 

et monterent sour mer et furent en menede un mois des venz 
mouvoir d’Escaloigne oi il estoit, et aleir 4 Sur atout le 
druguement 

mouvoir de Couloigne . . . . avec le drugement 

que nous ne soiens perceu 

que nous n’i soions perceu 

atant prist deus damoiseles et deus coffres 

atant prist deus damoiseles et touz ses coffres ( = B) 

au plus coiement qu’elle pot 4 
au plus tost qu’elle pot i 
et l’esveilla et li dist: Sire, malement est ; 
et l’esveilla. Ay sire, dist elle, mal est 

. ma dame s’en veut aleir en Escaloingne 4 Solehadin 

ma dame s’en veut aler a Couloigne a Salehadin 

il furent si sourpris qu’il n’orent pouoir d’eus deffendre 

il furent si souspris qu’il ne s’orent pooir de deffendre ( = A B) 


6. 


co 
Sh 


10. si denier li aloient faillant 
si denier li faloient 

11. vous la laissiez aleir 

Bi omits aleir (= BCDEF) 
ot non Ale 
ot non Alis ( = £) 


13>. qui tant valut 4 ces jours 


qui tant valut a ce jour 


13°. a Rains 
de Rains 
15. et pou estoit prisiez en son regne et petit douteiz de ses anemis 
H omits petit 


16. W. et fu enfouiz richement alonc son pere, 4 Saint Denis en France, 
leiz le roi Raoul le Jousticiere 
H. et fu enfouiz richement a son pere le roy Raoul le Justicier a 
Saint Denis en France® 


8 Eleanor did not become duchess of Normandy till her second marriage to 
Henry II. This error reappears in several medieval texts, notably in the biography 
of the troubadour Bernart de Ventadour. 

® Here the word order in H differs from that of all the other MSS and seems to 
represent better the thought of the author, since, according to an earlier paragraph, 
Louis VII was the son of “Raoul le Justicier.” 
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et seroit roine d’Engleterre se il sourvivoit le roi son pere 
.... se elle sorvivoit .... (=BCDEF) 

troverent le roi Phelipe 4 Monloon 

la lettre 
les leitres 
et dist aus mesagiers que si feroit il volentiers 

et dist aus m. que il li envoieroit volentiers (= BCDEF) 
il en alita au lit de la mort, dont il mourut 

il alita au lit mortel, dont il m. 

et li rois ses freres s’i acordoit 


omits li rois 


je le vuel bien 

je veill bien 

il fist soupeir ses chevaliers et sa gent de haute eure 

il f. souper sa gent de haute heure et ses chevaliers 

li rois Henriz estoit acoudeiz en une couche 

li rois H. estoit acoutés a une couche ( = B) 

si trait l’espée et li court sus apertement 

si trait l’espee apertement et li court sus 

et li destourne son coup 4a faire 

et li destourbe son coup a faire 

et tant qu’il le trouverent vilainnement traitié, car il le trou- 
verent estranglei 

et le trouverent vilainnement estranglé (cf. BDE: il let. est.) 
atant vous lairai a parleir dou roi Hanri 


H omits a parleir 


W. 


H. 
W. 


li sires de Baru et li sires de Saiete 

li sires de Barui, li sires de Gaiete 

et pourchacierent au patriarche de Jherusalem qu’il feroit 
laissier le roiaume le roi Guion, car il n’estoit mie dignes (ce 
disoient) d’estre rois 

et porchassierent au patriarche de J. que folie seroit qui le 
roiaume laisseroit Guion, car il n’estoit mie (ce disoient) de 
gens pour estre rois!? 

quant la roine entendi 

quant la dame oi 

sire, comment avenra ce 

sire, comment sera ce 

li roiaumes en porroit bien estre perdus et cheoir es mains des 
Sarrezins 


10 This passage shows many variations in the different MSS, but none agrees 
exactly with H’s reading, which seems to me to represent the thought better than 
those of the other MSS. 
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“at ae . perdus et charroit en mainz de S. 
ce estoit veriteiz 
c’estoit voirs 

et vous, sire patriarche, jureiz 

et vous, sire patriarche, fait la roine, jurés 

tuit li baron le jurerent ainsi comme la roine l’avoit devisei 

tuit li autre b. li j. issi com elle l’avoit devisé a faire 

et je vous otroi et doins la couronne et le roiaume et moi et 
’amour 
chascuns d’eus cuidoit avoir la couronne outréement 


H omits outreement ( =£) 


. atant se departirent d’enqui 


atant s’en partirent d’ainsi 

et cuillierent un parlement d’une morteil traison 
et firent un p. etc. (=D) 

et burent li uns dou sanc 4 l’autre 

et burent dou sanc li un de Il’autre 

au roi Guion 


H omits Guion 


SSH 


nous baisserons nos bannieres 
nous laisserons cheoir nos banieres" 


. mi fautable (only in A) 


mi fautable 

et venoient souvent li baron 4 lui parleir 

li quens de Tripe et li autre baron qui avoient porparlee la 
mortel traison venoient souvent parler a lui 

si me vuel a vous conseillier que nous en ferons 

si me veil a vous conseillier en bone foy que nouz en ferons 
je ne m’en descorderai mie 

je ne m’en descorderé ja 


. si escrie ses genz et fait sonneir cors et buisines 


si escria ses genz et fist sonner c. et b. 
atant se feri entr’eus 

atant se refiert entr’euz 

car trop estoient li Sarrezin 

car trop i avoit Sarrezin 


. et le laissast laienz entreir 


et les laissat laiens entrer 

si fist sa tente drecier et fu enqui une piece que il n’avoit pouoir 
de riens faire 

si fist sa tente d. et ainsi sist une piece ne n’ot pooir de riens 
faire 


1 Here MS D has: laisserons n. b.; E: lairoient cheoir n. b.; F: lairons cheoir n. b. 
H’s reading may well be the source of the different readings of this family of MSS. 
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et s’en ala en sa chambre 
et s’en entre en sa c. (D: s’en entra; EF: rentra) 
et vint a ses eures 4 la tente le roi 
et vint a celle heure (=D) a la tente le roy 
et mout se conjoirent si comme preudons doit faire et preude 
fame 
si com pooudens doit a sa preudefame 


i ‘ot a soufirir, car il n’i pouoit preu esploitier 


et molt y out 4 souffrir car il n’i pooit riens faire (cf. DEF: 
riens conquester) 


. et envoia maintenant un legat en France et un en Engleterre 


et un en Alemaingne 
omits et un en Alemaingne 


. et mout d’autre baron qui ne sont mie nommei en mon ditier 


et molt d’autres baronz qui ne sont mie ci nomez 


. il arriverent a Sur a un mercredi matin 


ila. a S. a un merguedi a matin 


. il n’en eschaperoit fors que par la hart 


il n’en eschaperoit fors par la mort 


. car li Sarrezin leur ardoient a feu grejois leur perrieres et leur 


mangoniaus. Et sachiez que li rois Phelipes n’assailloit mie 
car li S. lor ardoient a feu g. lor pierres (=CF) et lor m. et li 
rois P. n’assaloit mie 

car il faisoit engins charpenteir 4 grant plantei 

car il f. charpenter engins a grant esploit 

et commencierent a geteir grosses pierres et bruianz qui con- 
fondoient quanqu’elles ateingnoient 

et commencierent a ruer g. p. qui c. quanques elles ellez (sic) 
ataindoient 

et li dist: Sire, veez la le treif le roi Richart, et veez 1a le treif 
le conte Phelipe de Flandres... . et touz les treis aus autres 
barons 


H omits all this passage. 
W. adonc regarda li Sarrezins et vit touz les engins au roi Phelipe. 


SH 


Lors resgarda li S. et vit les enseignes ( = E) le roy Phelipe 
adonc respondi li latimiers et dist: Ce sont li engin au roi 
Phelipe de France 

li latimiers respondi (=A) et dist: Sire pere, ce sont li engien 
le roy Phelippe de F. 

une grant bracie dou mur 

une grant toise de mur 


. préss’aloit que il n’enrajoit 


pres aloit (=B) que il ne perdit le senz 
mais il nou trouva pas esbai ne desgarni 
mais il nes trouva pas esbahiz ne desgarnis 


48°. 
49s. 
49°, 
50. 
Sis. 
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. et apres i vint li cuens Henriz et asseiz autre baron 


et apres vint li rois Phelippes et molt d’autres barons” 

et avoient traitié comment il receveroit mort 

et devoient traitier (= BC) comment il r. mort 

si me la faites metre ou col 

si la me faitez meitre ou col"® 

vous estes traiz et morz 

vous estes mors et trahis (=ABCDE) 

Hé. dist li rois, biaus parrins, pour quoi vous i acordastes vous? 
—En non Dieu, biaus filleus, il m’eussent ocis 

Ha, Diex, dist li rois, biaus parrains, vous i acordastes vouz? 
—Oil, en non Dieu, ou il m’eussent ocis 

et le rateinst, car il n’estoit mie encore mout loing, si li dist 

et le rataint si li dist 

li rois li respondi et dist 

li rois li dist 

et ot son eseque 

et ot son service (cf. E: et fist on son siervice) 

par mon chief, dist li rois englois, je m’en rirai en Engleterre, 
et si tost comme je i venrai, je mouverai le roi guerre 

par foi, dist lir.e.... et si tost com jeiserai,jem.... 

je sai certainement 

je sai de certainz 

tant erra qu’il vint en Osteriche 

tant ala qui vint en O. 

. fors li dus seulement 


H seulement 


W. 
H. 
W. 


et en venoit 4 Marseilles 
et venoit vers Marceilles 
et vint la nave a port de salut 


H omits de salut 


W. 


si demenerent tuit grant duel. Li cors le roi fu porteiz en Chi- 
pre, et 14 fu enfouiz 

si d.t.g.d.et fu portez en Chipre et lafu enfois a grant honneur 
revenrons au roi Guion et 4 sa famme 

revenrons au roi Guion d’Acre et a sa fame 

. fu la meirs coie et paisible 


H et paisible (= £) 


W. 
H. 


dist l’arcevesques Guillaumes 
dit l’a. G. ses oncles 


12 This incident not being related by any of the other chroniclers, it is impossible 
to determine which reading is here correct. 

% Here the word order in H undoubtedly corresponds better to Old French 
usage. I am inclined to question the exactness of W’s text. 
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72%, W. adonc furent esleu dui d’eus 
H. lirois eslut .II. d’eulz 
73. W. et la bailla ’evesque d’Arras qui leiz lui estoit. Li evesques 
lut la letre et l’espondi au conte 
H. et la b. l’evesque d’A. qui lors estoit. Li e. lut la letre et 
respondi au conte 
74°. W. Arraz et Peronne, Bapaumes, Saint Omer, Aire, Hesdin 
H omits Aire 
74>, W. licuens leur respondi et dist 
H. li cuens lor dist 
75. W. li arcevesques Guillaumes respondi et dist au roi 
H omits et dist au roi 
76. W. et en fist meneir la roine a Paris, et 14 fu receue 4 grant so- 
lempnitei. Et 4 merveilles s’amerent entre li et le roi 
H. et fu menee la roine a P. et receue a g. s. et merveilles s’entra- 
merent li et le roy 
77. W. ne onques ne pot oir vraies nouveles dou roi 
H omits vraies 
78°. W. forz et bien assis 
H. forz et bien seans (=BCDEF) 
78>. W. s’ostesse li respondi et dist 
H omits respondi et 
78°. W. si vous di certainnement 
H omits certainement 
784, W. et bien creons que il soit gentis hons 
H. et bien creons que il est grans hons 
79%. W. la nuit fu mout aises 
H. la nuit fu molt aise (=AB) 
79>. W. et dist qu’il estoit menestreus 
H. et dist qu’il estoit mesterez (sic) 
80". W. se par aucune aventure porroit voir le prison 
H. se par a. il pourroit veoir la prisoun 
80>. W. et li souvint d’une chancon 
H. et li menbre d’une chancon 
81". W. si commencga a chanteir le premier mot 
H omits le premier mot 
81>. W. nus de laienz ne s’en percut de son affaire 
H. nus de laiens ne s’en prist garde 
86. W. et li vint une pensee devant qui mout fu pesme et crueuse 
dH. qui molt fu crueuse et felenesse ( = D) 
87. W. eens ila ajorna et ala oir messe 
H. atant fu jors et ala oir m. 
88". W. tuit apareillié de lui aidier et de cors et d’avoir 
H omits et de cors et d’avoir 


. 
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88>. W. a briez jourz 
H. en brief jour 
88°. W. teis qu’il l’osast encontreir ne atendre 
encontrer ne veir ne atendre 
89. W. sans salueir 
H. sans salut 
90°. W. qui estoit deleiz lui 
H. qui estoit les lui 
90>. W. ne ja ne serez teis que vous vous i voiez 
H. ne ja ne serez telz que vouz vous y moustrés 
91. W. et li baillai vostre chartre 


et li baillie vostre leitre (=CEF) 
neis et tentes et paveillons 
porns et paveillons 
et orent bon vent et bon orei, et arriverent 4 Diepe un port 
de Normendie 
et orent bon vent si arriverent a Diepe, un port de mer en N. 
Rouen sa citei qui estoit 4 quatorze lieues dou port 
R. sa cité qui estoit a .IIII. lieues dou p. (=ABDEF) 
. Gisors, un sien chastel qui est forz et 4 merveilles bien seanz 
G., aun sien chastel qui est fors a merveilles et bien seans 
espandre par ce Biauvoisin 
espandre par le Biauvoisinz 
bues et vaches et porciaus 
et porciaus 
le conte de Nevers, le conte de Sansuere 
le conte de Nevers, le conte d’Ausserre ( = B) 
si s’en alerent droit 4 Biauvais et la s’atendirent 
. et la se tindrent 

et vers Gisors, et cil de Gisors revinrent 
contr’eus. Et paleterent asseiz li uns contre l’autre 
et c. vers G. et cil de G. vers eulz et chaplerent li un a l’autre 
manda au conte de Sansuere et au Barrois 
manda au conte de S. et as barons ( = £) 
mes sires Alains de Rouci Ja quinte 

H purrs de Rouci 
98>, W. pour esragier les bandes 

H. pour arrachier les bendes 
99", W. mout en i ot des navreiz et des abatuz. Et trairent les espées 

et s’entremellerent li un aus autres, et mout en i ot d’abatuz 
d’ambedeus parz 
H. mout en i ot d’abatuz d’ambedeus parz 


“ This variant is due either to a homeoteleuton or “saut du méme au méme” 
committed by the scribe of H, or to an expansion of the original text by the arche- 
type of the other MSS. Either explanation is possible. 
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. li roial en estoient esbai 


tuit li roial en estoient esbahi 

li Barrois se maintenoit si bien qu’il n’encontroit chevalier 
qu’il ne meist 4 terre; et tant le resoingnoient que nus d’eus 
ne l’osoit atendre 

li Barrois le faisoient si bien qu’il n’encontroient chevalier 
qu’il ne meissent a terre; et tant resoignoient mon segneur 
Williaumes des Barrez que nulz ne l’osoit atendre’® 


. et ne peust mie remanoir que liqueis qui soit ne perdist se la 


bataille durast longuement 
et ne pooit mie remaindre celle bataille s’elle durast 1. 


. li rois d’Escoce et li rois d’Irlande et li rois de Wales 


li rois d’Escoce et li rois d’illande et li rois de Gales 

et apela son conseil et de ses barons les plus vaillanz et les 
plus sages, et requist conseil. Et il respondirent 

et apela son conseil et il respondirent!® 


. et hardieroient aus roiaus. “Et leur ferons despendre... . 


et guerroieront as roiaulz et lor feront despendre .. . . (=D) 


. trop estoient pou contre les roiaus 


trop estoient poi de gent contre les roiaulz 
ainsi furent li Francois logié 
li roial furent logié 


. et feist on geteir trebuches 


et feist on drecier et geter trebuchez 
s’il n’avoit secours dou roi Richart 
s’il n’avoit conseil du roi R. (=ABEF) 


. li roial se ferirent tuit 4 un coup dedenz le chastel, et fu pris, 


et la garnison prisent et retinrent, et mirent en prison 
li roial se ferirent tuit enz a une fois eu chastel et prinrent la 
garnison et retinrent et mirent ens 


. le renonc 


le respons (BC: la response) 


. si vit bien qu’il n’averoit mie le secours 


si sot bien etc. 


. qui tant est biaus et forz 


qui tant estoit biaus et fors 


. li rois Richarz ot achevee sa guerre 


li rois Richart ot assevie sa guerre 


. Pendemain ains jour fist sa gent armeir et traire celle part 


le. devant le jour fist sa gent armer et errer celle part 


8 This variant agrees to a certain extent with B, which has however li baron 
in place of li Barrois. The scribe of H may have confused li Barrois, the surname 
of Guillaume des Barres, with /i Barrois, the name of the inhabitants of Bar-sur- 
Seine. 

6 Another possible homeoteleuton on the part of the scribe of H. 
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. mais li Vilains dist en un proverbe que “En un mui de cuidance 
n’a pas plein pot de sapience.” 

mais li vilains dit en un proverbe (rest omitted) 

li rois Phelipes fust li plus sages princes 

li rois P. fust li plus sages hons 

grant foison de baronnie esparse aval la terre a destre et a 
senestre 

grant foison de Barrois espars aval et amont la terre 

li pais peuploit de gent 

li pais peuple de gent 

. il est bon que no gent soient armei 

il est bien mestiers que nostre gent soit armee 

. ¢cest li rois Richarz sans faille 

H omits sans faille 


. W. li roial les recoillierent 


H. li roial les recurent (=BCDEF) 


. W. qu’est ce, diable, dist li rois, ies tu ce Alains? 


H omits ies tu ce Alains 


. W. Alain retint avec lui, et l’enmena avec lui 4 Rouen et 1a se- 


journa 
H. Alain retint avec lui a Rouen et la sejourna 


. W. lirois Richarz qui estoit 4 Rouen 


H omits qui estoit a Rouen 

par quoi il n’i pot metre conseil 

par coi il pot meitre conseil 

. et prenoit proies et prenoit paisanz 

et prenoit bestes, proiez et paisanz 

et dist que par l’ame son pere biau li estoit 

et dist par sainte Marie bel li estoit 

ne ainsi ne demourroit il pas 

ne ainsi ne demourra pas 

ou au meinz je seroie mis en prison 

H omits je seroie 

W. par foi, dient si baron et ses consauz touz, vous ne trouverez 

ja un tout seul de nous qui le vous lot. Mais.... 

H. par foi, dient li baron et touz li consauz, nous ne vouz loons 

pas que vous vous partés de ci en tel point, car grant honte 

seroit. Mais.... 

mandeiz secours; et sour avoir et sour fié perdre que nus n’i 

demeurt 

mandez secours sor cors et sor avoir et sor fiez a perdre etc. 

escuz enarmeir, et selles et waraingles et poitraus apareillier, 
et chevaus ferreir, et penre chascun garde 

escus enarmer, cengles, warangles et poitraus rapparreillier 

et penre garde chascuns 
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se joindrent ensemble, la premiere eschiele 4 la premiere, 

se j. e. La premiere eschiele ala contre l’autre et... . 

dire le nombre 

dire le compte 

li rois francois m’eust tant donnei a faire 

li rois f. m’eust tant donné a entendre (=A) 

s’en va celle part oi li rois Richarz estoit, et joint l’escu au 
col qui estoit poinz de sinople 4 trois chastiaus d’or 

s’en va celle part ou li rois de sinople a .III. chastiaus d’or "” 
et tint la lance baissie, et muet au roi Richart 

omits all this sentence. 

mais la genz de chascune partie secourut le sien et furent 
remontei par vive force 

mais chascune partie secourut le sien et firent remonter par 
vive force 

et errerent par meir douze jourz 

et errerent par mer .XI. jours (=BCEF) 

un aubalestrier qui estoit en une tournele d’ainglee, qui sailloit 
plus avant que les autre tourneles 

omits d’ainglee—tourneles. 

et disoit ainsi: Hé, rois Richarz, mourras tu donc? Ha, mors, 
comme ies hardie 

et disoit ainsi: Ha, mort, com iez hardie 

le graingneur duel que oncques gent feissent 

le plus grant (=B) duel c’onques gent f. 


. li chevalier dirent certes 


omits certes (=E) 


. et quant li sires de Chastiauvilain vit et connut son sens et 


sa prouesce, si vout qu’il fust chevaliers. Et fu preuz.... 
et quant li sires de C. a cui il servoit (=DEF) vit et cognut 
son senz et sa p., si voult que il fust chevaliers, et le fist 
chevalier et fu preus.... 

il leur sembloit qu’elle fust bien emploie 

il lor sembloit qu’elle seroit bien emploiee (= BCDEF) 

pour la damoisele 

por lor damoiselle ( = B) 


. deniers et robes, chevaus et armeures et chevaliers 


deniers, robes, armez, chevaus et chevaliers'® 


. il furent passei en vint un jourz 


il furent passé en .XXXI. jorn (=EF) 


17 The copyist of H has here simply skipped one line. 
18 Here it seems evident that the order of H shows a finer sense of style than 
that of the other MSS. 
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pour vostre bien et pour vostre honeur 

pour vostre honneur et par amour 

nous vous donnons la roine et la terre 

nous vous donnons le roiaume et la dame (BCDEF) 
granz noces et beles 

grans noces et riches 

si avint un pou aprés que.... 


H omits un pou apres 


pour la raison de son pere qui Jehans avoit non 


H omits qui Jehans avoit non 


SRS 


. 1a fu commandei 


la fu atourné 
lors fu acordei 
lors fu atourné 


. et manderent a Saphadin le soudan 


et manderent a Salehadin le s. (and so always, = BC) 
ont assise Damiete; et bien sevent que c’est la cleis de paien- 
nime 


omits et bien sevent . . . . paiennime 


et s’acorderent tuit qu’il i iroient 

et s’acorderent tuit qu’il l’iroient aidier (= BC) 

li uns ne forfist rien sour l’autre qui 4 conteir fust 

li uns ne meffist riens l’autre qui a conter feist (BCDF: feist) 
Miles de Biauvais, qui fu freres mon seigneur Gauchier de 
Nanteuil, et mes sires Andrieus ses freres, et mes sires Jehans 
d’Arcies, et li cuens de Pingin, et li sires de Loupines 

Miles de Biauvez qui fu filz mon segneur Gautier de Nanteuil 
et mes sires Andrieuz sez freres, mes sirez Jehan de Pigniet 
(=BCEPF), li sires de Loupines'® 


. et cil esleuz 


et cilz eslus de Biauvez (= BC) 

et monterent l’endemain sour meir et mirent six jourz en 
venir 4 Damiete 

et monta sor mer et vinrent en .VI. jours en Damiete 

mais aucun dirent que il seroit bon que on leur requeist devant 


oniite all this phrase (=ABDEF) 


- aviengne quanque avenir en porra 
aviengne quanque avenir doit 

4 ce s’acorderent toutes voies que.... 
a ce s’acorderent tuit que.... 

qui mout les arguoient 


1 Milon de Chatillon-Nanteuil, bishop of Beauvais, was in fact the son and 
not the brother of Gautier de Chatillon. See Recueil des hist. de Gaule et dela France, 


XIX, 468, note. 
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qui molt les angoissoient 
mes sires Andrieus de Nanteuil ses freres 


H omits de Nanteuil 


mes sires Jehans d’Arcies 
mesire Jehanz d’Acre 

menei au Caire 

mené a Kaire 

et 14 les mist on en dure prison 
et la les tint en dure prison 


159-160. W. et trousserent les letres ou coulon desouz la destre ele; 


160. 
161+. 
161°. 


161°. 


162°. 


162°. 


163. 


164. 


165*. 


165». 


166. 


168. 


171*. 


H. 


W. 


atant laissent le coulon aleir. Atant laissierent le coulon aleir 
et trousserent les leitres au coulon pour porter. Atant lais- 
sierent le coulon aler (=CE) 

et li osta la letre de la destre ele 


H omits destre 


M 


et ot conseil 

et maintenant ot conseil (= BDF) 

et fu assis sour liege en tel maniere 

et fu assis sor l’iaue en tele maniere 

et avoit un trou ou comble par deseure par quoi il reprenoit 
s’aleinne 

et avoit un tuiaut en comble etc. 

on vit le sommeron qui paroit par defors 

on vit le simeron (sic) qui paroit par dehors 

a cros 

a cros de fer (= EF) 

li prisons eschapa, et s’enfuioit par derrieres les tentes 
li prisonniers eschappa (rest omitted) 

et crierent hahai 

et crierent haro ( =£) 

vous dirons de Saphadin, le roi de Babiloine, qui... . 
vous dirons de Salehadin qui.... 

je dout que elle ne soit perdue sans jamais recouvreir 
je dout qu’elle ne soit jamaiz recouvree (= DEF) 

et si averont trives 4 vint ans 

et si arons trieves a .XX. ans ( =B) 

mais que vous faciez tant seulement 

mais que tant faites seulement”® 


. ici vous lairons esteir des prisons qui sont 4 grant viltei et a 


grant mesaise en prison au Caire, qui menoient leur duel 
ci vous dirons des prisonniers qui sont a grant vieuté et a 
grant mesaise et menoient trop grant duel 


20 On this use of faites as subjunctive in function, see Tobler, Verm. Beitrage 
zur franz. Gram. I (2d edit.), 29. 
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les gardes de l’ost 

les gaites (= BCDEF) 

adonc furent drecies eschieles et atachies aus murs 
adonc firent drecier eschieles et atachier az murs 
serons nous ouan mais enclos en ceste citei 

serons nous oen mais enclos en .I. en en ceste cité”! 


. alons, conquerons paiennime 


alons conquerre p. 

il seoit ou coing dou flun 

il siet au chief dou flun 

aprés li mist on l’amit sour le chief 
apres li mist on la mistre sor le chief 


. puis apres prist l’estole et li mist on parmi le col 


puis li mist on l’estole parmi le col ( = £) 
li vesti on la chesure 
li vesti on la chasuble ( = BC) 
il i rencherroit plus de legier 
il rencherroit plus volentiers (= B) et plus de legier 


. les Vaus d’Alise 


le val d’Elise 

W. et fu au tans l’arcevesque Henri de Brainne, qui bien s’i 
acordoit et mout des autres evesques; et tant que la roine le 
sot par aucun des evesques qui ne s’i vout acordeir. Et encor 
fist il pis 
et fu au temps Il’arcevesque H. de Brienne qui bien s’i acordoit 
et molt des autres evesques i ot qui ne s’i vourent mie acorder; 
et encor fist il pis 
ainsois le servoit en son cuer 
aincois le celoit en son cuer 
cil de Biauvais se vinrent plaindre a li 
cil de Biauvez se vinrent a li clamer 
il n’en feroit riens pour li de sa crestientei 


omits de sa crestientei 


li demanda pour queil raison il escommenioit les bourjois le 
roi. Li evesques respondi 

li demanda pour quel reson il les escumenioit (=D). Li 
evesques dist 

devant nous qui avons le bau de France 4 gardeir 

devant nous qui avons le pooir de F. a garder 


- ses consaus dist, depuis qu’il nooit l’omage le roi, qu’elle 


pouoit par droit saisir le fié 
ses consaus dist despuis qu’il avoit l’ommage le roi de France 
qu elle pooit etc. 


*t Here AB have, after enclos, en ran (?). The archetype probably had: enclos 
en un an. ; 
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190°. W. et la roine fist maintenant escrire unes letres, et les envoia au 
bailli de Biauvoisin. Et quant li evesques le sot, il fu trop 
esbaiz 

H. et laroine envoia au bailli de Biauvez et li commanda a saizir 
la conté de Biauvez. Quant l’evesques le sot, si en fu trop 
esbahis™ 

191. W. si fist apresteir son oire; et fist arroi (qu’il avoit deniers et 
chevaus) 

H. si fist aprester son erre et fist qu’il ot d. et c. 

192. W. biaus sire 
H. biaus freres 
194. W. sire, entendez moi 

H. sire, atendés moi (=BCDF) 

195". W. uns apostumes li leva enmi l’eschine par dedenz le cors; et 
tant li crut que il li fendi l’eschine dés le crepon jusqu’aus 
espaules, et ouvri comme se il fust baconneiz 

H. une apostume li leva en l’eschine des le crepon jusques as 
espaules et aouvri aussi con s’il feust baconnez”® 

195». W. firent habot 

H. firent havelot 

196. W. li rois commanda que on li amenast tantost, et fu li Sarrezins 
ameneiz devant le roi 

H. li rois c. qu’on li amenast tantost et il si fu 

198". W. lors li dist 

H omits li 

198%. W. et aleir par toutes ses bonnes viles 

H omits all this phrase. 


198°. W. plus n’enportera Solehadins de tout son regne ne de tout son 
grant tresor que ces trois aunes 
H. plus n’e. Salehadins de tout son avoir et de tout son grant 
regne quant il mourra que ces trois aunes 
‘ 199. W. et li donnoit on quanque il demandoit se on le pouoit avoir 
H adds to this, after avoir: pour or et pour argent 
il vous convient penre aucune chose 
Ha, biaus ont ne resoingniez riens 
Ha, biaus amis, dist li maistres (=D), ner. r. 
et mieuz vient il que je muire 
que miex vault il que je muire 
aleiz, si le prenez et si li assevissiez son desir. Et mieuz vaut 
que mes chevaus muire que uns hons 
alez, si le prenés, si li acomplissiés son desir, que miex vaut 
que .I. chevauz muire que .I. hons 


# H’s reading seems to render the text more logical than that of the other MSS. 
%3 Probably another “saut du méme au méme” made by the scribe of H. 
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W. devant le lit 4 Solehadin 

H. devant le lit ou Salehadins gesoit (= BCDE) 

W. entoise la hache 4 deus mains 

H omits 4 deus mains 

couvertoirs 4 couvrir les malades de laienz; et les assié chascun 
an 4 penre 

c. ac. les m. laiens et les mesaisiés et les penra on chascun an 
le vout on coupeir devant moi J 
le vout on couper pour moi et devant moi 3 
. cuidoit que Solehadins ne s’en donnoit garde i 
cuidoit que S. ne s’en donnast garde (= BC) E 
il fasoit trop mal qui estuioit la garnison 
il faisoit trop mal qu’il estoioit la g. 
bien savoit son pis et son meilleur 

bien savoit son pis et son miex eslire 

et furent 1a tuit ensemble 

et furent la tuit assemblé : 
cil dedenz 
cil de laiens 
trop estoient pou et maugarni i 
trop estoient gent de hors et poi dedens et mal garni 

et fist Solehadins par sa courtoisie renvoier la dame, li disme 

de crestiens, et dis damoiseles en Acre; et 1a elle fu 4 sauvetei 

et fist Sal. par sa c. remener la dame, li disieme de crestiens, 

et .X. damoiselles en Acre, et la fu asseuree 

une tournele bele et grant 

une tournele bonne et riche et grant 

que Solehadins et sa mere i laissierent 

que Saleh. i mist et laissa et sa mere aussi 

le roiaume de Pouille et celui de Sezile et celui de Calabre 

le roiaume de Sezile, l’autre de Puille et celui de C. 

et pouoit on porteir son gourle plein de deniers 

et pooit on porter son gueille (sic) plein de d. 

il assouz ne seroient se il ne faisoient haut et bas sa voulentei 

ja absouls ne seroient s’il ne se metoient de haut et de bas sor 

lui et a sa volenté 

le postal et les conseuz de Mielant 

l’apostal et le conseill de M. 

que li affaires ne tourt a pis 

que li a. ne tort en pis 

- et fist widier la vile tout le clergié 

H omits fist 

W. or avint que li postaus et li conte estoient 4 conseil 
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or avint que li postaus et la communetez alerent a conseil™ 


W. et l’abat mort a ses piez 
H omits a ses piez (=D) 


W. 


li chardenaus s’en fust voulentiers fuiz 


H adds s’il peust ( = DEF) 


W. 


l’atachierent a la queue de son cheval et le menerent a Mielent, 
et le trainerent parmi toutes les rues de la citei 

l’atachierent a la queue de son roncin et le trainerent par toutes 
lez rues de la cité (=CEF) 

si osei 

si hardi (=CDEF) 

je vuel que la citeiz soit destruite 

je veil que la cités soit deserte et destruite 

mout i a de bons chevaucheeurs 

molt i a de bonz chevalereus 

et les mena devant Mielent et i mist le siege 

et les mena devant Mielant et i (a word almost illegible, ending 
in -a: possibly iura or uira) le siege 

et mieuz nous venroit il metre en faire pais que en guerroier 
et miex nouz vaurroit il (=BC) metre en pais (=ABC) que 
en guerre (=C)*6 

dient li autre compaingnon 


H omits compaignon (=D) 


H 


par foi, dist li sages 

par foi, dist .I. sages hons 

je congnois tant la maniere de Lombarz et que couvoiteus sont 
de gaaingnier par nature 

je cognois tant le memoire (sic) de Lombart et que convoiteus 
sont par nature ( =F) 

letres de conduit sauf alant et sauf venant 


omits sauf alant et sauf venant 


et leur bailla la leitre la pape 

et lor bailla la leitre de sauf conduit 

li dui mesage esploitierent tant qu’il vinrent 4 Rome 
li message errerent tant qu’il v. a R. 

ains vous en a on dit tout le contraire 

ains vous a on conté tout le contraire 

vous les tenrez devers vous et les averez en ostage 


H omits vous les tenres devers vous (= BCDEF) 


W. 


si en fu tout esbaubiz 
si en fu trop esbahis 


232%. W. il avoit despendu trop de deniers 


% Excellent variant not found in any other MS. 
% This passage would indicate that H is close to the archetype of ABC. 
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il avoit despendu grans deniers 

il est bien droiz de vous marier 4 vostre oes 

il est bien temps (= DEF) de vous rier (sic) a vostre oes 

une fille 

une bele fille 

par sa chartre 

par sa leitre (=C) 

lempereres l’espousa, et en ot un fil qui ot 4 non Conras et fu 
mariez a la fille le duc de Baviere, et en ot un ‘il qui encore 
vit, qui deust avoir le roiaume de Jherusalem 


omits qui encore”... . Jherusalem™* 
. li papes dist qu’a lui n’aferoit il riens de sa crestientei 


li papes dist qu’il n’en feroit riens a lui de sa crestienté 


. ainsi monta li descorz comme vous avez oi entre l’empereeur 


et la pape 
ainsi monta li d. entre l’empereeur et le pape com vous 


avez oi 


. et en fu faiz uns autres de un des chardenaus qui avoit non 


Senebaus, et fu mueiz ses nons en Innocent le quart 
et fu fais .I. autres des cardonnaus qui avoit non Senebaus 
et fu ses nons mués en Griegoire le nuevieme?’ 


. maistres Pierres de la Vigne revint de Lion et conta l’empereeur 


maistre Pierre conta l’empereour 
et ne se menoit mie comme bons crestiens 
et ne se maintenoit mie com b. c. 


. et Artus ses nies avec lui 


mits lui 


. quant il vint loing en meir, il le rua enz 


quant il fu loing en mer, il prist Artus son neveu, si le rua enz. 


. ci vous lairons un pou esteir de lui et revenrons 


ci vous lairons un poi ester dou mauvés roy Jehan et revenrons 


. il le doutoit mout durement pour son hardement et pour sa 


largesce 


% The emperor referred to is Frederic II. It is probable that the archetype of 
H knew nothing of Conradin. The phrase found in W must have been added 
by the archetype of the other MSS. 

*7 An important passage for the establishment of the text. The election referred 
to must be that of 1227, as both redactions later (§242) mention, in the same terms, 
the election of Innocent IV at the conclave of Lyon, 1243: et fu apres lui esleuz 
Innocent li quarz. Senebaus was, however, the name of Innocent IV (Sinibaldo 
Fieschi). The most probable explanation seems to be that the original of H knew 
which pope was elected in 1227, but erred as to his family name, while the archetype 
of the other MSS has added to the confusion by changing the papal name and thus 
making Innocent IV twice pope. 
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il le d. molt d. pour son hardement, pour sa chevalerie et pour 
sa largesse 


. et porterent la letre le roi de creance 


et p. la leitre le roi de France 

il leur fu enseigniez 4 Nicole 

on leur ensegna a Nichole 

od sainz Thomas li martirs pose 

ou sainz Thomas repose 

vous i semonons et ajournons 

vous ajournons 

i furent li per et leur consaus 

i furent li per et ses consaus 

a son jour ot vous l’avez fait ajourneir 

omits ou... . ajourneir 

si comme cil qui estoit defailliz 

si comme cil qui estoit defaillans ( = B) 

li rois Phelipes fait escrire ses bries et envoie 

li rois fist escrire ses bries et envoier (= BE) 

adonc veissiez barons et chevaliers harnechier de chevaus et 
d’armeures, de treis et de pavillons, et de quanque il leur cou- 
venoit 

adonc v. b. et c. h. de chevaus de treis (=AB), d’armeiires 
et de tout ce qu’il lor convenoit 


. ensemble pour lui 


ensemble pour lui servir 


. et prenoient proies et vilains 


prenoient bestes et vilains 

bien garnies de paisanz qui i avoient fui bues... . 
bien g. de paisans qui avoient mis bues... . (=F) 
il iroit 4 Maiente 

il iroit a Maience (=A) 

fist geteir ses engins esforciement 

fist geter ses perrieres €< ses enginz esforcieement 
esbaubiz 

esbahis 

il les secourroit dedenz la saint Jehan 

il les s. jusques a la saint Jehan (=AB) 

il n’averoient nul secours 

il n’aroit nul conseil (= EF) 

il vit le pouoir et le sens et la richece le roi Phelipe 
il vit le sens et la richeise et le pooir le roi P. 

bien voi que j’i porroie tout le mien despendre 
bien voi que je despenderoie tout le mien 

le pais est conquis a reis de ce chastel 

li pais est c. arrez que ciz chastiaus 


— 


New Ms of the “Ménestrei de Reims” 


nous n’averons nul secours 

nous n’avonz nul secours ( = B) 

ainsois chascun jour enforcent et croissent 

ainsois croissent chascun jorn (= BC) 

tant comme je vive, je ne renderai Gaillart ni n’en istrai 

tant com je vive, je n’isterai de G. ne ne le renderai 

il jura que tant comme il viveroit 

il dist que tant com il vivroit 

se on ne le getoit fors les piez avant 

s’on ne l’en getoit par les piés 

si venimes entre nous de la garnison 

omits de la garnison ( = E£) 

les garnisons estoient aus portes. Maintenant vinrent aus 
portes; et brisierent les serres 

les g. €. as portes, et maintenant i vinrent et bruissierent les 
serres 

le mesmenerent durement 

le malmenerent trop malement 

li sien li estoient failli 

cil qui le deussent aidier li estoient f. 

atant fu li castelains abatuz et ses chevaus ocis; et fu pris et 
retenuz, et li chastiaus pris en teil guise 

atant fu li chastelains abatus et ses chevaus ocis; et fu pris 
et retenus li chastelainz en tele guise 

si en fu mout joianz 
si en fu molt lies (= EF) : 
. envoia frere Garin, l’evesque de Senlis, 4 Dan Martin 
envoia frere G., l’evesque de Senliz, a lui a Dan Martin “ 
mais li cuens Renauz se metoit en poursuit 
maiz li quens Regnauz se metoit en grant paine 

. li fist entendre que li rois le deseritoit d’Arraz et de Peronne 
et de Saint Omer et d’Aire et de Hesdin et de Bapaumes; et 
li fist entendre que li cuens Baudouins, qui li avoit fait ce 
don pour le mariage de sa sereur, ne nou pouoit faire 

li fist entendant que li rois le desheritoit d’Arras, de Saint 
Omer, d’Aire, de Hedin, de Lens et de Bapaumes; et li fist 
entendant que li quens Bauduins li avoit fet ce don pour le 
mariage de sa suer, mais il ne pooit faire 

quant li cuens Ferranz I’oi ainsi parleir, si le créi comme fous 
que il fu 

quant li quens F. I’of si parler, si le recut comme fauz que il 
en fu 

. Vempereeur Oton, qui enmetoit le roi Phelipe 

l’empereeur Othon, qui ametoit le roy P. 

li cuens Renauz a faite ceste esranlie 
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li quens Regnaus a fait ceste esboulie ( = B) 


. lors fist li rois semonre touz ses chaseiz 


lors fist li rois semonre touz ses fiefés (= DEF) 


. furent ensemble un samedi defors Tournai a tentes et a 


pavillons 

furent e. un samedi dehors T. logié 

quant li cuens Renauz fu revenuz arriere, mes sires Hues de 
Boves li dist 

quant il fu revenus arriere, messirez H. de Bovinez li dit 

en prenoient en rost et en essiau 

en prenoient en rost et en essaut”® 

et ses arainnes sonnanz 

et ces buisines et ces arainnes sonans 

fist taillier des soupes, et en print une et la manja, et puis dist 
fist t. des s. et en print une en sa main et puis dist 

un destrier fort et seur 


omits fort et seur 


284. W. tourneir vers le tertre 


H. 


tourner vers la terre dou tertre 


285-86. W. li seneschaus de Champaingne Oudarz de Reson.... 


288. 


289. 


SE 


estoit ja aleiz si avant qu’il estoit melleiz sour le conte Renaut; 
et i avoit enqui merveilleus estour. Atant (286) ez vous le 
conte de Saint Pol qui sourvint sour eus, et reconnut l’enseigne 
au conte Renaut. Et c’estoient li dui homme en terre qui plus 
se haoient, et par lesqueis cil descorz estoit monteiz 

et lis. de C. Oudarz de R.... estoit ja alez si avant que il 
estoit ja mellez sor le conte Renaut et ce estoient li dui home 
en terre qui plus se heoient et par l’evesque (=B) que si 
descorz estoit 

mais la force le roi croissoit adés, et li Flammenc descroissoient, 
car il avoient tort 

mais la force le roi c. adez, car li autre avoient tort (=ABDEF) 
et descendirent sour l’eschiele Ferrant; et fu pris, et li cuens 
de Pontiu 

et d. sor l’eschiele F, et fu pris li quens de Saine Pont 

Otes vit que tuit estoient tournei aus watiaus 

Otes vit que tuit estoient tourné a gast (= DEF) 

Ferranz estoit pris, et li cuens Renauz, et li cuens de Pontiu 
Frans estoit p. et li quens Renauz de Boulongne et li quens 
de Poitou ses frerez (=BCDEF) 


28 This word, which De Wailly in his glossary failed to identify, is evidently 
OF. esseu, essau, “écoulement d’eau, rigole, évier’’; and the phrase means: “they 
took some roasted and boiled.” 

29 The same Jacuna, due to a “homeeoteleuton,” is found in all the MSS but E£. 
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W. et Flammenc, grant duel 

H. et Flamen faisoient grant duel ( = £) 

W. et li rois leur dist qu’il s’en conseilleroit 

H omits all this phrase (= ACDEF) 

W. sire, dist mes sires Loueys, en la voulentei Dieu en soit 
H omits dist mes sires Loueys 


H 


0 


H omits all this paragraph after touz les barons d’Engleterre 
li cuens de Monfort, et li cuens de Chartres, et li cuens de 
Monbleart 

li quens de Monfort, li quens de Chartrain, li quens de Mon- 
beliart 


. sour la marine 


sor la rive 

et cil dedenz se hourderent viguereusement et garderent les 
portes et les murs, et envoierent a leur seigneur hastivement 
qu’il les secourust 

et cil dedens se h. v. et manderent lor seigneur qui les secorut 
courut tout leiz des portes 

coururent (=B) jusques pres des portes 


. au tresime jour 


quatorsieme jour 

li rois Jehans envoia 4 Rome 

li rois J. envoia a Rome a I’apostole 
et manda la pape que il li otroioit 
et li manda que il li otroia 

mout lié 

molt meii (=D) 

ainsois conqueroit adés terres 


mits this phrase 


H omits six lines of this paragraph, from meteroit tout son regne en 


leur mains /o et furent saisi; probably another “‘homoeoteleuton.” 


W. essillier et destruire 

H. essilier ne desheriter 

W. car li demoureirs en cest pais ne vous est preuz 
H omits this phrase 


ains s’en revint 4 meinz d’avoir et 4 plus de honte 
ains s’en r. messires Loys a m. d’a. et a plus de pechiez ( =C) 
a Maiente 
a Maience (=C) 
dou roi Phelipe,.... qui trespassa de vie trois jourz aprés 
la Madeleinne 

. . jours devant la 


* Philip Augustus died July 14, 1223; but the feast of St. Mary Magdalene 
falls on July 22. Therefore, H is more nearly correct than the other MSS. 
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mais Phelipes li ainsneiz fu morz en l’aage de quinze ans 
en l’aage de .XXV. ans* 

Gautiers ii Rois, Corbiaus Pichés 

Gauchiers li Rous (=BDEF), Corbias li Rous 

un fil tis ot 4 non Charles, et est cuens d’Anjo 
et fu quens d’Anjou (=CDEF)® 

comme rendu, en la forest de Mormail 

comme reclus ( = B) en la forest de Monreal 

et iestes eschapeiz 

et est eschapés 

a Haimmon Cainoi 

a Haimmon Chanoi 

une chape d’escarlate fourrée d’un vert cendal 
fourrée de vairs 


il a bien....cinquante ans que li cuens Baudouins. . 
s’en ala 


de ce n’avoit il mie estei estruiz 
de ce n’avoit il pas esté endoctrinez 


. le fist desceindre et deschaucier 


H omits desceindre et 


SES BSN 


qui ne doi estre rois ne cuens ne empereres 

qui ne dois estre ne rois ne empereres 

et puis fu penduz a un chainnon tout nuef de fer 

et puis fu pendus en un gibet tout nuef a .I. chaignon de fer 
tout nuef 

il a grant disete de sot 

il a grant disete de fol (=BCDF) 

ses garnisons qui marchissoient 4 eus 

ses gens qui marchoient (=BC) a eus 

si en fu mout enfleiz 

si en fu molt courouciés 

et fu porteiz 4 Longue Iaue en une priorei 

et fu aportés a Longues Yaues desouz Chastillon en une 
prieuré 

elle avoit 4 marchir 4 granz seigneurs 

elle avoit a marchier a grans gens et a grans segneurs 

veoient que li rois estoit juenes et si frere, et pou prisoient la 
mere 


| Here H is undoubtedly wrong, as Philip, eldest son of Louis VIII, born 1209, 
died before his father’s accession in 1223. 

2 De Wailly (Notice, p. xxxii) thinks that this change of est to fu indicates that 
the MSS in which it occurs were revised after the year 1263, in which Charles took 
the title of King of Sicily; but I doubt if this conclusion is justified. 
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W. li demanda entresait 
H omits entresait 

il estoient tuit truchié par devers les barons 

il estoient tuit touchié et tourné devers les barons® 

dou pont de Bainson 

dou pont de Baisson ( = D) 

et commanda le pas 4 gardeir 

et commanda le pont a garder et le pas 

Trelou. ... Monwimer.... Provins 

Trelon Mouimer Provins 

dis chevaliers de la mesnie au conte de Retest 

-X. chevaliers qui estoient au conte de Retel 

li Moingnes de Mongon 

li Moingnes de Longuion ( =C) 

il n’est pas esclairié ce que vous demandeiz au conte 

il n’est pas e. ce que vous dites et que vous ametés ( = B) auc. 

quant la roine le sot, si en fu mout lie 

quant li rois le sot, si en fu merveilles liés 

ainsi fu li couvenz abaissiez 

ainsi lor orgueulz fu abaissiés 

il en ot une fille qui fu mariée au fil le conte Perron le Clerc, 

qui ore est cuens de Bretaingne 

a's ¥% Perron le Clerc qui lors estoit quens de B.™ 
_et li quarz Guillaumes 
H omits 
W. Vainsnée des damoiseles a non Ysabiaus, et est mariée au roi 
de Navare; et la seconde a non Marguerite, et est donnée au fil le 

duc de Brabant; et la tierce a non Blanche 

H. Vainsnéé des d. a non Y et fu mariée (=BCDE) au roy de 
N., et la seconde ot (=BCDEF) non M. et fu (=BCDF) 
donnée au fil le duc de B., et la tierce out non B.* 
huimais orrez comment... . 
or vous dirons comment ... . 
4 Mousteruel sour for d’Ionne 
a M. en ( =B) for d’Ionne 


® The variants of the other MSS are here especially instructive. A only has 
truchié, B couchié, C touches, DEF tourné. H is evidently the intermediary of the 
two families, ABC and DEF. 

* Pierre Mauclerc, count of Brittany, died in 1250. De Wailly, in choosing the 
reading of ABD, takes the relative clause as referring to his son Jean I; but this 
interpretation seems to me forced, and H’s reading, supported by CEF, preferable. 

** Xt seems to me impossible to draw any conclusion as to the relative age of 
the MSS from the substitution of the preterit for the present in this passage, as 
De Wailly does (Notice, p. xxxiii). 
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. li rois deust tourneir 4 Lezinnon 


li rois deust tourner a Biaumont 


. ala 4 Bourdiaus 


ala a B. sor Gironde 

Oliviers de Termes 

Oster de Termes 

il s’acorda au respit de trois ans que li chevalier quisent au 
legat pour avoir respit des detes qu’il devoient aus bourjois, 
sauf ce que li legaz ne pourprenoit pas leur foiz 

il s’acorda au respit des debtes que il devoient aus bourgeois 
sanz ce que li legas ne pourprenoit pas lor faiz® 

et ala outre meir proprement 


H omits outre meir ( = CF) 


WwW. 
H. mes cuers pourra endurer la d. (= BCEF) 
W. 


mes cuers porra souffrir la departie 


li frere le roi et leur fammes prisent congié 4 la roine tout en 
plourant 

H omits this phrase (=EF) 

il vinrent en dis jourz au port 

il vinrent a .XXX. jors a port®’ 

commencierent 4 traire saietes aus ars turcois 

commencierent a traire saietes tricoises (cf. B: a ars tricois) 


. si tournent les dos 


sil virerent les dos 

bien garnie de vins et de viandes 

H omits de vins et (=ABE) 

sachiez, la terre est nostre 

sachiez de voir la terre est nostre (= E) 

nous nous soufferriens encore; si apenriens la terre 

vous vous en soufferiés (= EF) encor, et penrions la terre 

une vile qui a non la Mansorra 

une ville qui a non li Amasone (= B) 

vous ne savez que ce monte 

vous ne savés que vous dites ne que ce monte 

ne porrez reprouveir 4 Templier nulle mauvestié 

ne porrez reprouver as Templiers trahison ne mauvestié 
(=BCDF) 

comme elle recevra encui en cest jour, si comme mes cuers 
le me devine 


* Possibly another ‘“‘saut du méme au méme’’; possibly the original redaction, 
amplified in the other MSS. 

37 It is a question here of the voyage of St. Louis in 1249 from Cyprus to Dami- 
etta in Egypt. Jean Sarrasin, in his letter of June 23, 1249 (see the edition by 
A. L. Foulet: Lettres francaises du XIII* siécle, p. 8), says: nous fumes sus mer 
vint et deus jours. Again H is more nearly correct than the other MSS. 
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com vous receverez encui si come mes cuers le me donne 
a la Mansorra 

a la Umasoure (cf. B: la Masoure) 

les entrées de la vile estoient lacies de barres 

les e. de la ville estoient liciées de barres** 

je le vi ocirre 4 mes ieus 


H a mes ieus (= BCEF) 


W. 


et soupira mout grief 


H omits mout grief (= BCEF) 


dou flun qui estoit parfonz et roides 

dou flun qui estoit parfons et rades 

ains mourons ici de fain et de males aises 

ains m. ici de fain et de mesaise (= BCF) 

il ne les vouloit laissier partir en sa raancon 

il ne v. mie l. partir a vostre raencon (AB en vostre, E a la) 

li rois respondi maintenant, qui bien percut leur forsenerie 4 
leur chiere et 4 leur semblant, que il le vouloit bien 

li rois respondi m., qui bien apersut |’afaire a lor forsenerie, 
et dit qu’il le vouloit bien 

delivres sans raancon 

quites sanz raencons 


. et de mon seigneur Guillaume de Danpierre, Guillaume et 


Guion et Jehan 


omiis Guillaume et 


leur peres avoit prise leur mere et espousée mauvaisement 
lor peres avoit prise lor mere mauvesement a espouse 

la damoisele li fu chargie en garde pour sauf faisant 

la d. li fu chargiée en garde pour souffisant 

or i metez conseil 

or metés conseil en ceste besongne 

parla a eus et leur conta son besoing 

parla a eulz et lor moustra (=BCDEF) sa reson 

. la contesse li rendi maintenant la contei de Hainnaut 


H omits la contei de H. (=ABCDE) 


W. 


et l’en donna bonne chartre en son seel 
et l’en d. bonne chartre seellée de son seel 


(At this point MS, H skips to §420, returning at the end, after §465, 


W. 


to give §§404-419.) 

or revenons au conte d’Anjo (only in A) 

or vouz dirons dou conte d’Aajou (BC: or revenons a nostre 
matiere et dirons dou c. d’A.; EF: or revenrons a n. m. et 


38 H7’s reading is unique, but evidently correct. The OF verb licier “‘barricader, 
fortifier de lisses” is well known. 
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dirons dou c. d’A.; D: or revenrons a n. m. et dirons comment 
li quens d’A.) 

W. qui assembla un grant ost 

H. qui assembla si grant ost que c’estoit merveillez 

W. ouvrez les portes, et je vous jur sour sainz que je ne li cuens 
d’Anjo ne ferons mal ne grietei 4 ceus de la vile 

H omits all after portes (=AC) 

W. li maires et li jurei de Ja vile, et jusques 4 cent des meilleurs 
de la vile 

H. li maieur et li juré et tuit li meilleur de la ville 

W. et leur commanda la contesse que il feissent faautei au conte 
d’Anjo. Quant il oirent ce, si furent tuit esbahi, et bien virent 
que il n’avoient pouoir; et firent faautei au conte, vousissent 
ou non; et fu saisiz de Valenciennes et de la forteresse 

H omits Quant... . conte*® 

et tant les destrainst qu’il l’ot par forse 

et tant les d. qu’il print par force la ville 

et 1a fu enfouie honorablement 

et la fu enfouie a grant honneur 

elle a mise la terre de Hainnaut en la main le conte 

elle l’a mis en la main le c. (= ABCDEF) 

a six liues prés de Valenciennes 

a .V. lieues pres de V. 

Danemarche, un pais iaweus 

D., un pais ioieus (cf. A iawex, B iouex, DEF anieus) 

mais il ne pot, car li fosseiz estoit larges 

mais ce ne pout estre, car li fossés estoit larges 

il mit Anguien en la main le roi 

il mist A. en la garde le roy de France 

le regne des cieus 

le regne dou ciel et la joie pardurable 

. en non Dieu, trop a coustei, et 4 tart connoissiez vostre folie 

H omits a coustei et a 

W. et fu mandée la contesse, et li despens tausié 4 cent mil livres 

H........ . etilid. tauxé a x™ livres 

W. la contesse de Flandres, qui asseiz a eu de painne et de travail 
en sa vie 

H omits qui... . vie 

W. et l’enmena a Coustantinoble 

H. et l’enmena a Coulongne (BC Coloigne, D Col., F Acol.) 


% Probably another “homceoteleuton”; but here again the variant may be due 


to expansion on the part of the archetype of the other MSS. 


«© Here H is wrong. The actual amount was 160000 livres. See De W., p. Ixvi. 
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W. li empereres Baudouins estoit juenes et enfantis; si despendi 
largement 

H. li empereres B. estoit joennes enfes et despendi 1. 

W. pour Vatage qui le guerroioit 

H. pour Veutage qui le g. 

W. la pape H. le pape 

W. le disme H. le disieme 

W. sans grant coustage H. sanz grans coutanges 

W. vous serez revenuz H. vous serez venus 

W. et fist entreir l’empereriz dedenz, et chevaliers et... . 

H. et fist l’empereres entrer dedens, chevaliers et... . 

W. il couvenroit qu’elle i meist conseil 

H. il convenroit qu’elle y meist la main 

W. si despendoient vint sous ou trente, ou plus ou meinz 

H. sid. .XX. sous ou .XXX. ou environ 

W. l’empereriz oi les complaintes 

H. Ve. oi ces plaintes (=BDE) 

W. ainsi wacrerent les choses une piece 

H omits les choses 

W. et les mesmenoit durement 

H. et les menassoit d. 

W. et li moustrerent la desraison que leur dame leur faisoit 

H. et lim. la mesprison et le despit que e/c. 

W. penra chascuns bourjois de Namur une hart en son col 

H. une hart et la liera entour son col (=BDEF) 

W. et se partirent de court comme cil qui onques puis n’orent 
talant de revenir 

H omits comme... . revenir 

W. la n’a point de ressort: il nous couvient querre avouei 

H. lan’a point de secours and omits rest of sentence 

W. j’ai entendu des anciens bourjois de ceste vile 

H omits b. de ceste vile (C omits bourjois; DEF omit de ceste v.) 

W. si vous loeroie en bonne foi que vous |’envoissiez querre 

H. si feroit bien qui l’envoieroit querre 

W. s’en rala en son pais, et enprunta deniers, et assembla granz 
genz 

H omits et enprunta deniers 

W. l’empereriz sot que li bourjois avoient fait faautei 4 mon sei- 
gneur Henri; et fist garnir le chastel 

H. Vempereris le sot si fist garnir le c. 

W. ainsi tint le siege une grant piece 


H omits this sentence 
450-51+52. These ihree paragraphs, comprising 27 lines of De Wailly’s 


text, are reduced in H to the following: et l’empereris assembla 
tant que elle out .I. grant ost ou il out molt de chevaliers et de 
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grans seigneurs et approchierent Namur a .IIII. lieues et 
l’endemain vint et fu commandé que li bours fust assaillis. 
Flamens et Hennuier assaillirent faintement, car messires 
Bauduyns d’Avaines deportoit monsegneur Henry ce qu’il 
pooit. Quant li Champenois virent la trahison et l’ancport 
(sic) de B. d’A. qui lor chevetain estoit si s’en repairierent 
arrieres et li Alemant escrierent “helpe” et se fierent en la 
que (sic) des Champenois au harnois le conte de Joini et 
li firent grant dommage de chevaus et d’armeures et de son 
harnois. Ainsi se parti li os des Champenois assez vilainne- 
ment pour la mauvaistié des Flamens. 


453. W. et passerent les trives, ne nus n’i revint. 
H omits these two phrases. 
453-54-55. W. sa garnisons mouroit de maladie... . (then follows a 


459. W. 


H. 


H. 


long conversation, which occupies the end of 453, all of 454, and 
the beginning of 455) . . . . li chevetains li rendi le chastel.... 
et sa garnisonz mouroit de maladie, si rendi le chastel a monse- 
gneur Henri de Lucebourc.... 

plus tost 4 mal qu’a bien entent 

plus tost au mal qu’au bien (= BE) tent 


461-55. H omits the first sentence of 461, and then proceeds (as in W): 


A. 


W. 


H. 


W. 


Atant ez vous l’arcevesque Rigaut de Rouen, qui le vint veoir 
et conforter; et molt li disoit de bons mos de 1’Escriture et 
de la patience saint Job et d’autres bons essanples. Then it 
omits the rest of 461, all of 462, 463 and 464 (containing the 
“exemplum,” “le paisan et la masenge’’), then gives 465 exactly 
as in W, omits entirely 466-479 (the story of the contest between 
the Abbot and the Archbishop of Reims for the “garde’’ of Saint 
Remi), and then returns to 404. 


. or vous vuel dire un essemple sour ce que la contesse avoit 


quis ajue au conte de Poitiers et au conte d’Anjo. (405) Il fu 
une foiz uns leus 

or vous conterai une trufe sanz voir pour remener a essample. 
Il fu une fois .I. leu 

si te lo que tu les faces 4 moitié 

si te lo que tu la faces a moitié 

en la court mon seigneur Noble le lion 


H omits Noble 


Ha! dit lileus, chievre, belle amie, or ne me resoing de rien 
Ha, dit li leus, chievre, douce dame, or ne me resoigne de riens 
Hai mi! sire, dit la chievre. 

amis (cf. AB aimmi, C amy), dit la chievre 

deus viatres qu’elle avoit nourri de son lait 4 sa mamelle 
deus v., qu’elle avoit nourri de son lait et alaitié de sa m. 
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412". W. nous nous reponrons en cest buriau d’esteule 
H. nous nous r. en cel moncel (= BC) d’estrain 
412. W. se il nous savoit 4 sejour, il n’i venroit pas espoir 
H omits a sejour 
412°. W. li chien s’en vont, et se mucent ou buriau d’esteule 
H. li chien s’en vont et se mirent en I’estrain 
413*. W. maintes mauvaises taches 
H. maintes mauveses niches (= BC) 
413>. W. certes, dit il, ne sera autrement que je t’ai dit 
H omits que je t’ai dit (= AB) 


413°. W. Renarz gete ses ieus vers le buriau d’esteule 
H. Renarz gete ses ieus vers le moncel d’estrain 
413°. W. et voit les queues des viatres 
H. et voit les queues des chiens 
414". W. Biaus comperes, prenez vous prés de vostre affaire 
H. B.c., prenés vouz garde de vostre a. (C prenez vous garde et 
prenez vous pres efc.) 
414. W. je voi teil chose en vostre affaire 
H. je voi tele chose en vostre besoingne 
414°. W. li chien saillent hors de l’esteule 
H. li chien saillent hors de l’estrain 
415*. W. et li montent sour la mormelante 
H. et li montent sor la pance 
415». W. les flocons de son poil 
H. les floissons de son poil (C les floussons) 
416". W. il estoit liez quant maus adersoit 
H. il estoit liez quant maus adresoit (= B) 
416. W. il fust autrement qu’il n’est 


H omits qu’il n’est 
416°. W. en vostre affaire 
H. en vostre besongne 
417. W. plus apareillie chose remaint que ceste 
H adds et si remaint assés de ce que fouz pensse (BC et remaint 
assez de ce que musars panse) 
418. W. qui orent portei le froument ou grenier 
H. qui orent p. le f. ou grenier la chievre 
419. This paragraph, the last in H, I shall give in full as it stands in both 
redactions, W (=ABC) and H. In this way the reader can 
judge for himself whether H condenses, or whether ABC amplify. 
W. Or vous dirons pourquoi je vous ai contei cest essemple: pour 
Jehan d’Avesnes que je di qui fu li leus; et sa mere fu la chievre; 
et li cuens d’Anjo et li cuens de Poitiers furent Roeniaus et 
Taburiaus. Et Jehans d’Avesnes vouloit avoir le grain, et 
vouloit sa mere laissier la paille; car il li vouloit tolir sa terre o 
il n’avoit droit, et la vouloit deseritier. Mais sa mere, que je 


3 
| 
| ; 
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comper 4 la chievre, nou pot souffrir; ains ala au conte d’Anjo 
et au conte de Poitiers, que je di qui furent Roeniaus et 
Taburiaus; et fist tant envers eus que il li aidierent son droit 
a retenir envers son fil, qui est compareiz au leu. Et li foula 
on si sa vendenge qu’il n’ot pouoir ne talant de regibeir, si 
comme vous orrez ¢a en avant se j’ai lieu et tans dou dire. 

H. Or vouz dirai pour quoi je vous ai conté cest essanple: pour 
Jehan d’Avaines que je di qui fu li leus et sa mere fu la chievre 
et li quens d’Anjou et li quens de Poitiers furent Roeniaus 
et Taburiaus, car Jehan d’Avaines vouloit avoir le grain et 
vouloit sa mere laissier la paille, car il li vouloit tolir sa terre 
ou il n’avoit droit; maiz li quens d’Anjou et li quens de Poitiers 
li foulerent si sa vendenge qu’il n’out talent ne pooir de regi- 
ber; si comme vous avez oy sa arriere. 


Even a cursory reading of these variants will show that the 
manuscript H differs from the others in many particulars. 
have counted in all 496 variants. Of these, 373 are peculiar to 
H, being readings found in no other manuscript; 123 are readings 
shared by H with one or more of the others. In respect to these 
common variants, H agrees with BCDEF twelve times, with 
BCEF five times, with BC twelve times, with EF five times, 
with B alone nineteen times, with EZ alone thirteen times, with 
D alone nine times, with C alone seven times, with A alone four 
times, with F alone three times. Out of fifty variants chosen at 
random from the beginning and the middle of the text, H shows 
the following agreements: 


A B Cc D E F 
H 29 38 25 18 iS 15 


What now are the relations between H and the other manu- 
scripts so far as an examination of the variants can determine 
them? The majority of the latter are unimportant, being simply 
due to a difference of word order or to the substitution of one 
synonym for another. But, leaving these out of consideration, 
enough remain to permit some conclusions in regard to the age 
and the relationship of our manuscript.“ In the first place, the 


41 77, as we have seen, is dated 1323. De Wailly, in his edition, gives, unfortu- 
nately, no indications as to the age of the other MSS, nor does he describe them. 
I have examined only two of them, those preserved in the British Museum, A 
(Add. 11783) and F (Add. 7103). Judging by the script, both are as late or later than 
H. Neither contains any chronological indications. 


i 
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inclusion of the fable of the wolf, the she-goat and the two dogs, 
as well as the attitude expressed towards the sons of Bouchard 
d’Avesnes, first husband of the Countess Margaret of Flanders, 
prove that H belongs to De Wailly’s first family (ABC). On 
the other hand, it differs markedly from any of these manu- 
scripts in regard to the arrangement of the matter after paragraph 
404, in its omission of the other fable of the tomtit and the rustic 
(found in all the other MSS, including those of the second family 
DEFG), and in its final omission of paragraphs 466-47.6 As to 
the order of the paragraphs, it will have been observed that the 
fable of the wolf and the she-goat (lacking in DEFG) is inserted 
in ABC in the midst of the episode to which it is applied as an 
“essample,” the contest between the Countess of Flanders and 
her sons by Bouchard d’Avesnes. In H it is appended as a sort 
of conclusion to the whole text, an afterthought. 

In regard to the chronology of the different MSS, De Wailly“ 
seeks to prove that the primitive redaction of the text dates 
from the year 1260, but that all the MSS save A were copied not 
earlier then 1295. He shows this by adducing certain readings of 
A which refer, by the use of the present tense, to certain persons 
as living at that time.“ It should be noted that in all these pas- 
sages but three H agrees with A. These three passages are: 233, 
where the allusion to Conradin is omitted by H; 314, where 
H reads: fu cuens d’Anjou, but makes no reference to Charles’ 
later titles; 353, where De Wailly’s argument seems to me far- 
fetched. Moreover, the last event referred to in H is the death 
of St. Louis’ eldest son, which took place in 1260. It says nothing 
of the contest about St. Remi which was still pending in 1271 and 
which is mentioned in all the other MSS. The natural conclusion 


# T have examined and counted all the variants of the fable mentioned (found 
only in ABCH), to determine if possible whether H shows any notable kinship with 
one MS of this family. The following table shows the result of this examination: 

A B Cc 
H 80 64 38 
The difference is not enough, in my opinion, to prove that H and A, rather than 
H and B, constitute a distinct family. 

“ These contain the concluding episode of al] the other versions, the story of 
the contest between the Archbishop of Reims and the Abbot of St. Remi concerning 
the “garde”’ of the latter. 

“ Notice, pp. XXx-Xxxv. 

“ T doubt whether this fact has quite the weight that De Wailly gave it. 

See my previous note on this paragraph. 


| | 
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is that H (dated 1323) goes back toa text written in 1260 or 
soon after, and that as both A and H were copied in the four- 
teenth century they are of equal value in the reconstruction of 
the original form of the text. 

But, as regards the other differences, two hypotheses seem to 
be possible: one, that H represents a later, revised and abbrevi- 
ated redaction of some MS of the first family (possibly B); 
or, two, that ZH is a late and faulty copy of the earliest redaction 
of the text, of which the other MSS represent two distinct later 
revisions. I believe that the second explanation is more 
probable, although I recognize that there is no decisive proof of 
either. However, if the arrangement found in ABC is original, 
it is difficult to understand why a later scribe should have trans- 
ferred the fable of the wolf and the goat to the end, or why he 
should have omitted entirely the charming apologue of the ‘‘ma- 
senge”’ and the “‘vilain,’’ or why he should likewise have omitted 
the final sections 466-479, or why he should have condensed 
paragraphs 450-455 as he has. At least, no plausible reason for 
these changes and omissions is apparent. On the other hand, if 
the text of H is the original, the changes and additions in ABC 
are explicable. The redactor would naturally think that the pro- 
per place for the fable of the wolf and the goat is in the midst of 
the incident to which it refers.7 The other fable and the account 
of the legal contest at Reims can be explained as additions to the 
original version, very likely inserted by the author himself. As 
to paragraphs 450-455, it will, I think, be conceded by any one 
who compares the two versions that the text of H reads just as 
smoothly as that of the other MSS and so can hardly be a con- 
densation of their text. 

In many places of the text, where H differs from that of all 
the other MSS, its reading is often either more accurate histori- 
cally, or else decidedly better in style or grammar.** Such correc- 
tions are not such as would occur to an ordinary scribe. On the 
other hand, in many instances where H’s reading is worse than 


‘7 Moreover, the wording et dirons dou (beginning of 420), found in BCEF, is 
probably a reflection of the expression Or dirons dou of H, which is suppressed by 
A and modified by D. 

4 As to the first point see the notes to 151, 236, 308*, 374". As to the second, 
see especially 16, 24, 26, 29>, 61%, 93%, 137, 139>, 173%, 184-185, 190%, 219, 269, 
384, 399". Especially striking is the variant in paragraph 137°, where it would seem 
as if the phrase et le fist chevalier, found in H and necessary to the sense, were omit ted 
in the other MSS as the result of a “bourdon” in the archetype. 
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that of the other MSS, the corruption can easily be explained*® as 
due to the haste and carelessness of the scribe of H. 

My conclusion, which I present with some doubt, is that the 
manuscript Harley 3983 is a late and carelessly written copy of 
an edition of the Récits d’un ménestrel de Reims different from 
those represented by the other manuscripts and probably earlier 
than any. It may well represent the “‘first edition” of the author. 
Then the MSS ABC would represent a second edition, and the 
MSS DEFG a third. Whether this conclusion be accepted or not, 
a future editor of the Récits must certainly give careful attention 
to this hitherto unidentified manuscript.*° 

P. SHEPARD. 


Hamilton College. 


* As in 1, 6%, 7, 17%, 29*, 73, 100, 110, 216, 228, 2338, 277, 287, 367, 399%, 

® Since this this was written, I have found two additional MSS of the Récits, 
unknown to De Wailly, a discovery due largely to the courtesy and the learning of 
M. Ph. Lauer of the Bibliotheque Nationale. Possessing now complete rotographs 
of all the MSS, I announce herewith a new edition of this text as in active prepara- 
tion. 


TASSO’S HOLOGRAPH ANNOTATIONS TO 
HORACE’S ARS POETICA 


Ae the incunabula in the John Hay Library of Brown 
University are two quarto editions of Horace’s Opera, with 
comment by Cristoforo Landino, one published in Florence in 
1482 “per Antonium Miscominum,” the other in 1483 in Venice 
“per Joannem de Forlivio et socios,” the latter edition probably 
pirated from the former.' Both volumes contain holograph annota- 
tions by Pomponio Leto, by Bernardo Tasso and by Torquato 
Tasso; and both volumes, so far as I can ascertain, have been over- 
looked by scholars both in Italy and in this country.?. I have, 
therefore, undertaken to study part, at least, of this material. 
The several annotations of these three writers, as the chronology 
shows, stand in the order in which I enumerated them and in no 
way overlap. Pomponio Leto’s comments must have been inscribed 
after 1482, when the book was published, and before 1498, the 
year of his death; Bernardo Tasso’s annotations were probably 
penned around 1530, the time when he was particularly interested 
in the Horatian ode, and at all events must have been written 
before 1569, the date of his death;* the annotations by Torquato 


1 This pirating was noted by Professor Harry L. Koopman, Librarian of the John 
Hay Library, in a brief article entitled: Tasso’s Horace at Brown, published in the 
Providence Sunday Journal, May 1, 1904. I take this opportunity of most heartily 
thanking Mr. Koopman who first introduced me to the above-mentioned incuna- 
bula and who, in fact, found and purchased these treasures for Brown University. 

2 Solerti, however, in his Notizie dei libri postillati da Torquato Tasso, in Vol. II 
of his Vita di Torquato Tasso, Turin, Loescher, 1895, p. 113, does mention in his 
mere enumeration of volumes the 1483 edition, and refers to Panzer, III, p. 190, 
no. 678. See also: Catalogue of the Extraordinary Collection of Splendid Manu- 
scripts .... formed by M. Guglielmo Libri, London, 1859, p. 197, No. 870; and again 
Solerti, Notizie dei libri postillati da Torquato Tasso che si conservano nella Barberi- 
niana di Roma in Rivista delle biblioteche e degli archivi, (VI) 1895, pp. 115-117. 

* See V. Zabughin, Giulio Pomponio Leto, Rome, 1909-1912, 2 vols. The third 
volume has not appeared because, unfortunately, the author died in an accident in 
1925, as Professor Pio Rajna tells me. 

‘For Bernardo Tasso’s imitation of the Horatian ode, see F. Flamini, J/ 
Cinquecento, Milan, Fr. Vallardi, 1900, p. 192, and his Studi di storia letteraria 
italiana e straniera, Leghorn, Giusti, 1895, pp. 395-401; F. Pintor, Delle liriche 
di B. Tasso in the Annali della Regia Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, XIV 
(1899); Carducci, La poesia barbara nei secoli XV e XVI, Bologna, 1881, and his 
Dello svolgimento dell’ ode in Italia, in Opere, Vol. XVI, Bologna, 1905; Gaspary, 
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Tasso must date from a still later period since in 1569 he was a 
young man of twenty-five, whereas his use of this book, as we 
shall see later, can be referred to the later years of his life. More- 
over, the appearance of the pages, in the 1482 edition, makes it 
clear that the notes by Torquato Tasso were written around the 
others, thus showing that the others were already on the page 
before his were added. (See facsimile, p. 157.) - 

With this prefatory statement, we are prepared to examine 
Tasso’s holograph annotations in the 1482 volume, confining our- 
selves to those on the Ars Poetica, since the others are apparently 
less important. The several points to be considered will be taken 
up in the following order: 1. Authenticity of these annotations; 
2. Their nature; 3. Date of their composition. 


As to the question of authenticity, first of all we may note 
the statement attached to a fly-leaf of the volume in question, 
which was added in the 19th century, apparently by some erudite 
bibliographer, to the effect that this volume contains holographic 
annotations by Torquato Tasso. Further light would very likely 
be shed on this subject by more exact information as to the 
provenience of the volume. It is, however, almost impossible to 
ascertain the consecutive provenience of a book, and were it pos- 
sible in this case, it would make a long study in itself, without 
giving us, probably, substantial proofs. My conviction that these 
annotations are authentic is based on much safer and more reveal- 
ing evidence, viz. the direct and detailed examination of the 
handwriting and a comparison between it and other genuine 
samples of Tasso’s handwriting accessible, in facsimile, in our 
American libraries. As it is practically impossible to reproduce 
with ordinary printing type the very letters, small and capital, 


Storia della letteratura italiana, translated by Rossi, Turin, 1891, Vol. II, Part II, 
pp. 135, 290; Paul Laumonier, Ronsard poéte lyrique, Paris, 1909, p. 25, note 2. As 
the books by Bernardo Tasso in which he imitated the Horatian ode were published 
in 1531, 1534, 1537, and also after 1543, it is logical to suppose that it was during 
the thirties that the poet was chiefly interested in the imitation of Horace. For 
exact data on this so far unexploited subject we shall have to wait for Miss Esther 
Marhofer, whose doctoral dissertation at Chicago is on “The Development of the 
Horatian Ode in Romance Literatures.” 

* The statement, written on a piece of paper stuck on the V. side of the first 
fly leaf, says: “Horace—(Printed 1482) with Notes by Tasso. J. L. Tupper (No. 
1031).”” The Catalogue of the British Museum mentions certain essays by J. L. 
Tupper, 1872. 
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in the exact shape penned by Tasso, let me explain that I made a 
careful list of such letters, traced with pencil on tracing paper 
directly from these annotations and that I compared them with 
the various facsimiles of Tasso’s handwriting to be found in 
Solerti,® and also, for instance, with those offered by Paglierani.’ 
The letters fashioned by the writer of the annotations now under 
consideration are so extremely similar to and so often identical 
with those in the samples, that one’s natural suspicions concern- 
ing authenticity are practically allayed. Furthermore, since the 
handwriting of Tasso, as everybody’s, underwent with advancing 
years certain changes, obviously due to maturity, practice, custo- 
mary negligence, etc., observing these changes, which are personal, 
characteristic of a special period and not easily imitable, one may 
even deduce approximately the time of writing and obtain addi- 
tional corroboration of authenticity. An example of such calli- 
graphic peculiarities is mentioned by Paglierani,* who noted that, 
in writing a capital NV, Tasso gradually fell into the habit, in his 
maturity, of allowing the transversal stroke to become almost 
horizontal, so that the N virtually appeared asan H. This man- 
nerism is manifest in our annotations to Horace, in which an NV 
appears precisely in the form of an H; and it must be an NW because 
it is the initial letter of the word Non (see facsimile, p. 156V).° 
Finally, if we study also the quality and color of the ink, the very 
direction or habit of the pen-strokes and other mannerisms, one 
can hardly entertain further doubts as to the genuineness of 
Torquato’s holographic annotations. Indeed it may be affirmed 
that, with the possible exception of certain underlinings and the 
numerals of the pagination (all of which are also by Toquato) the 
marginal annotations in this Horace of 1482 were all written at the 
same period of his life. I shall come to an even more detailed con- 
 Clusion shortly. 


* In all Tasso studies Angelo Solerti’s Vita di Torguato Tasso, ed. cit., Vol. I., 
is, of course, essential. I shall hereafter refer to it simply as Solerti. 

7 La “Sofonisba’’ di Giangiorgio Trissino con note di Torquato Tasso, edite a cura 
di Franco Paglierani, Bologna, Romagnoli, 1884, in Vol. 205 of the Scelta di curio- 
sitd inedite o rare. See also a review of this work by Bernardo Morsolin, in Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana, IV, 432 ff. and the following study therein referred 
to: Note inedite di Torquato Tasso sulla “‘Sofonisba” di G. G. Trissino, per nozze 
Todeschini-Zampatelli, Piacenza, Marchesotti, 1883. 

8 Op. cit. p. xiv, xv. 

® As only the recto sides of the pages are numbered, the actual number 156'. 
does not appear in our facsimile. 
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Still further proof of authenticity is furnished by the context. 
There are, in fact, other volumes containing acceptedly genuine 
annotations by Tasso. One of these, containing Trissino’s 
Sophonisba, now in the library of Imola, was studied and published 
by the above-mentioned Paglierani.'° If we compare the annota- 
tions to our Horace of 1482 with the annotations to the Sophonisba, 
we find throughout such an overwhelming similarity both in criti- 
cal standards and in personal tone, that whatever doubts might 
have been previously entertained now vanish altogether. The ac- 
companying photographic reproduction of two pages of the Horace 
of 1482 is submitted not merely to exhibit this literary curiosity, 
but also to satisfy any who might question the authenticity of 
Tasso’s annotations. 

We may now proceed to an examination of the annotations them- 
selves. 

Not counting uncommented underlinings, but only phrased or 
at least verbal comments, there are, within the first 124 lines of 
the Ars Poetica, nineteen annotations. I shall enumerate them in 
the exact order in which they appear on the pages of the incunabu- 
lum, giving first the words or lines of the Ars Poetica referred to 
by Tasso, italicizing all those that he underlined, secondly, pre- 
senting Tasso’s Italian annotation, and then giving a literal 
translation of each annotation. 


I. 1. Hor., ll. 9-11: 
pictoribus atque poetis 
quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas. 
Scimus, et hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim™ 


2. Tasso, p. 156 ¥., margin at left and at bottom: 


Il qual precetto non si vole intendere né da |’Infarinato né da l’Infe- 
rigno, che frullano I’altrui farina a loro talento. Non mancano al petimus, 
ma bensi al damus, e le parole ueniam et uicissim non sono registrate 


che nelle loro leggi Accademiche.” 


1° Cf. my note 6. Paglierani discusses, on p. iv, ff., the date of this edition 
of the Sophonisba. 

In quoting Horace I use, in order to avoid the somewhat unclear abbre- 
viations of the 1482 edition, the text given by the Horace of the Loeb Classical 
Library, London, Heinemann, 1926. 

12 In transcribing Tasso’s“annotations, I take no liberties with the text, even 
following the lack of punctuation, which, incidentally, suggests that these annota- 
tions were written in haste, for his own perusal or satisfaction and not for the public, 
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fniarum ue fiue topographi4 fiue chronographia. Eft atit tranflatio aludis theatralibuss 
Na theatra auleis ornabant‘:et uelis ex pur pureis panis folis moleftiam ex 
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et ar¢ :defcnbitur@ et 

agroru et fluutori amenitas: 
Er pperatis aqux pamenos Abirus agros: pf¢peid locus né defideret 
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{Which precept neither the Infarinato nor the Inferigno wishes to 
understand, who bolt (sift) other people’s flour as they wish. They do 
not fail in the petimus, but indeed in the damus, and the words ueniam 
et uicissim are only recorded in their Academic laws.] 


II. 1. Hor., ll. 12-13: 


sed non ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 
serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 


2. Tasso, p. 156 Y., margin at right, middle: 
Come i poeti ai cortigiani. 
[As poets with (to) courtiers.] 
III. 1. Hor., ll. 19-24: 


et fortasse cupressum 
scis simulare: quid hoc, si fractis enatat exspes 
navibus, aere dato qui pingitur? amphora coepit 
institui: currente rota cur urceus exit? 
denique sit quod vis, simplex dumtaxat et unum. 


2. Tasso, p. 157, right margin, middle: 


Cosi il Trissino E qui ha peccato quel grandissimo poeta che io non 
nomino per veneratione, ma il suo peccato gli sara perdonato dal giudice 
il pid severo se fosse ancora un Dracone"™ perché ha partorito tante mara- 
viglose e divine bellezze. 


[Thus Trissino. And here has sinned also that very great poet whom 
I do not name out of veneration, but his sin will be pardoned him by the 
severest judge, were he even a Draco, because he has given birth to so 
many marvellous and divine beauties.] 


IV. V. 1. Hor., ll. 24-25: 


Maxima pars vatum, pater et iuvenes patre digni, 
decipimur specie recti. brevis esse laboro, 
obscurus fio; 


2. Tasso, p. 157: 


I do, however, resolve such abbreviations as mo for non, etc. In the small margin 
between Horace’s text and Landino’s comment, there is a little hand, pen-drawn, 
probably by Tasso, pointing vertically to line 9 (see facsimile, page 156”). 

3 For the correct reading of this name I am indebted to Professor G. W. Bene- 
dict, of Brown University, whom I gladly thank. 
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Two annotations: 
A. Immediately beneath 1. 25: 
Come il Pigna 


B. Margin at bottom, with clear reference sign: 
Difetto nel quale non é certamente caduto il Bembo, se pur non é tale 
il contrario, et alcuni cosi pure l’intendono d’Homero. 
A. [Like Pigna.] 
B. [A defect into which Bembo certainly did not fall, if indeed the 
contrary is not true, and some thus also think of Homer.] 


VI. 1. Hor., ll. 26-31: 
sectantem levia nervi 
deficiunt animique; professus grandia turget ; 
serpit humi tutus nimium timidusque procellae: 


2. Tasso, p. 157 Y., left margin, middle: 
Nel primo ha peccato Lucano, e nel secondo il Trissino che par che 
vada con i lacci ai pedi. 
[Lucan has sinned in the first, and in the second, Trissino, who seems 
to go along with fettered feet.] 


VII. 1. Hor., ll. 29-31: 


Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 
delphinum silvis appingit, fluctibus aprum. 
In vitium ducit culpae fuga, si caret arte. 


2. Tasso, p. 157 Y., margin, middle, immediately beneath 
the preceding annotation: 
questo é il difetto del Ronsardo. 


[This is Ronsard’s defect.] 


VIII. 1. Hor., ll. 38-45: 


Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, aequam 
viribus et versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 

quid valeant umeri. Cui lecta potenter erit res, 
nec facundia deseret hunc nec lucidus ordo. 
Ordinis haec virtus erit et venus, aut ego fallor, 
ut iam nunc dicat iam nunc debentia dici, 
pleraque differat et praesens in tempus omittat, 
hoc amet, hoc spernat promissi carminis auctor. 
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There are no underlinings and no vertical lines or other 
reference signs. 
2. Tasso, p. 158, right margin, middle: 
Ottimo, anzi divino precetto, ma per disgratia dell’universale tras- 
curato da la maggior parte degli uomini, e percid un Silio Italico, che la 


natura aveva creato per esser un buono storico, per non aver misurato le 
sue forze, é riuscito un meschino poeta. 


{Excellent, indeed divine precept, but unfortunately neglected in 
general (?) by the majority of men, wherefore a Silius Italicus, whom 
nature had created to be a good historian, because he did not gauge his 
strength, turned out to be a paltry poet.] 


IX. 1. Hor., ll. 48-51: 


Si forte necesse est 
indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita rerum, 
fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 
continget, dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter: 


2. Tasso, p. 158 Y., right margin, middle: 
il che non vole intendere né |’Infarinato né |’Inferigno e perche non 


sara lecito ancora a noi: gli antichi non parlarono di tutto. 


[Which neither the Infarinato nor the Inferigno will understand. 
And why shall it not be permitted to us too: the ancients did not speak 
of everything.] 


X. 1. Hor., il. 52, 53: 
et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, si 
Graeco fonte cadent parce detorta. 


2. Tasso, p. 158 Y., left margin, middle: 
A questa legge il Trissino e fedelissimo 


[To this law Trissino is extremely faithful.] 
XI. 1. Hor., ll. 55-59: 


ego cur, adquirere pauca 
si possum, invideor, cum lingua Catonis et Enni 
sermonem patrium ditaverit et nova rerum 
nomina protulerit? licuit, semperque licebit 
signatum praesente nota producere nomen. 
2. Tasso, p. 159, right margin, upper middle: 
(Though all but the last line of the Latin occurs on p. 158 ¥, 
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this annotation, which seems to follow in context immediately after 
the preceding one, is on p. 159) 
E cosi novi ogetti nove parole. 


[And thus new objects, new werds.] 


XII. 1. Hor., ll. 60-63: 


ut silvae foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 
prima cadunt; ita verborum vetus interit aetas, 
et iuvenum ritu florent modo nata vigentque. 


2. Tasso, p. 159, right margin, middle: 
qui I’Infarinato e l’Inferigno anziché frullare sono frullati. 


[Here the Infarinato and the Inferigno instead of sifting (bolting) are 
sifted (bolted).] 


XIII. 1. Hor., ll. 70-73: 


Multa renascentur quae iam cecidere, cadentque 
quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 
quem penes arbitrium est et ius et norma loquendi. 


2. Tasso, p. 159, right margin, middle: 
a le fiamme adunque frullone e frullatori. 


[To the flames, then, with the bolter and the bolters.] 


XIV. 1. Hor., ll. 99-103: 


Non satis est pulchra esse poemata: dulcia sunto 
et quocumque volent animum auditoris agunto. 
Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adsunt 
humani voltus: si vis me flere, dolendum est 
primum ipsi tibi: 
2. Tasso, p. 161 Y., left margin, middle: 
E percid bisogna piangere al canto d’Ugolino e se non piangi di che 


pianger suoli, e cosi ancora alle lacrime et a la disperatione di Didone: 
niuno meglio di loro ha inteso il precetto e meglio toccato nel segno. 


{And therefore must one weep at the Canto of Ugolino and if thou dost 
not weep at what art thou wont to weep, and thus also at the tears and des- 
pair of Dido: no one better than they has understood the precept and 
better hit the mark.] 
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XV. 1. Hor., ll. 120-122: 


Scriptor honoratum si forte reponis Achillem, 
impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
iura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 


2. Tasso, p. 162, upper left margin: 


Come Alfon{so]. 
[Like Alfonso.] 
XVI. 1. Hor., 1. 123: 
Sit Medea ferox invictaque, 
2. Tasso ibid.: 
Lucretia B. 
XVII 1. Hor., ibid.: 
flebilis Ino, 
2. Tasso, ibid., in small right margin between verse and 
comment: 
Leonora. 
XVIII. 1. Hor., 1. 124: 
Perifidus Ixion. 
2. Tasso, ibid.: 
il Madals. 
XIX. 1. Hor., ibid.: 
tristis Orestes. 


2. Tasso, ibid., right margin, middle: 
Dove mi dica ognun dove fu visto 
Di me infelice piu, di me piu tristo. 
(Where, tell me, where was ever seen 
One unhappier, sadder than I.] 


There are, really, two other annotations, but they were can- 
celled by Tasso, with strokes of the pen, so successfully that I have 
in vain tried to decipher them. One of them was written between 
lines 123 and 124, immediately beneath Horace’s invictaque of 
line 123 and immediately above his Jo vaga of 124. The other comes 
on the right of the word Orestes of 124. A minute and prolonged 
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examination of these cancellations revealed the fact that Tasso 
must have cancelled them at the time of writing, because the ink 
of the cancellation mingled with that of the word written. Two 
or three letters of the first cancelled word are vaguely, very 
vaguely discernible, but not sufficiently even to suggest the oblite- 
rated word. 

Having thus presented Tasso’s annotations, I may now proceed 
to discuss their significance. I shall first take up his literary com- 
ments and then his more personal annotations. 

We may note, first of all, that Tasso’s literary comments deal 
not merely with the Art of Poetry in general, but with the tech- 
nique of epic poetry, which was, of course, his special province. In 
fact the four classical writers whom he mentions: Homer, Lucan, 
Silius Italicus and Virgil, are primarily epic poets. About Homer 
Tasso does not say anything very definite. Strangely enough he 
couples him, in the same annotation, with Bembo, who, says 
Tasso, (V), certainly did not indulge in the fault of excessive 
brevity, if indeed the contrary is not true; and then he adds that 
some people think likewise of Homer. Tasso’s criticism of Homer 
is here distinctly non-committal. Although he certainly had a 
great admiration for Homer, he saw, particularly in the //iad, a 
certain prolixity which he criticised in greater detail in his critical 
essays.'® Lucan he apparently accuses (VI) of promising grandeur 
but being, on the contrary, merely bombastic. Tasso is doubtless 
referring to the Pharsalia, which he also criticised in other writ- 
ings.'® Silius Italicus, says Tasso (VIII), attempted a subject far 
beyond his strength, viz. an epic poem, so that this writer, who 
had been created to be a good historian, turned out to be 
merely a paltry (meschino) poet. Tasso was so familiar with Silius 
Italicus’ epic on the Punic wars that he even used it as a minor 
source in his Gerusalemme liberata.” In Virgil, Tasso finds (XIV) 


4 T am glad to express my thanks here to Professor C. W. Miller, of the De- 
partment of Physics of Brown University, who very kindly provided me with high- 
powered lights, lenses, etc. 

% See his Discorsi deil’arte poetica, edition annotated by Angelo Solerti, Turin, 
Paravia, 1901, pp. 14, 30. 

6 See Tasso’s Discorsi...., ed cit., p. 28. 

17 For Tasso’s sources see Solerti, p. 461 ff., and references given; V. Vivaldi, 
Sulle fonti della Gerusalemme Liberata, Catanzaro, 1893; also Vivaldi, La Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata studiata nelle sue fonti; episodi, Trani, 1907; etc. Many curious 
sources for Tasso’s works in general and for his Aminta in particular may be found 
in the following rich sample of XVIIIth century erudition: Giusto Fontanini: 


& 
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the poet who admirably combines the narrative and the stirring. 
He very naturally couples Virgil and Dante in the same annotation 
as the two great epic poets who, better than all others, were able 
to stir their readers because they were themselves stirred by the 
drama of their subject. Without referring to Virgil by name, Tasso 
specifically mentions “the tears of Dido,” alluding, doubtless, to 
the Zneid.'® 

Most appropriately Tasso quotes (XIV) a line of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, Inferno, XX XIII, 42, which, in the words of Count 
Ugolino, echoes, in a way, Horace’s precept. I certainly need not 
give the purport of this famous canto. That Tasso should be a 
great admirer of Dante is natural, though we must not forget that, 
during the Renaissance, owing to the extreme glorification of Greek 
and Latin and to the worldly, pagan spirit of the time, general 
admiration for Dante, who represented so superbly both the 
spirituality of the Middle Ages and the rise of poetry in the 
vernacular, underwent a period of severe depression. From Tasso’s 
works we gather that he imitated Dante, but that, on the other 
hand, he did not hesitate to consider Petrarch superior to Dante 
in “poetic elocution.”” This remark, however, applied more to 
lyric than to epic art.'® In his sonnets Tasso was perpetually 
imitating Petrarch, following, inevitably, the Petrarchism of the 
time. Incidentally we may note that the passage of the Jnferno 
quoted in the annotation under discussion was left without com- 
ment in the copy of the Divine Comedy containing Tasso’s holo- 
graph annotations.”° 


L’Aminta di Torquato Tasso difeso e illustrato...., con alcune osservazioni d’un 
accademico fiorentino, Venezia, Sebastiano Coleti, 1730. In his Discorsi, ed. cit., 
p. 23, Tasso mentions Lucan and Silius Italicus and says: “l’uno e l’altro de’ quali 
troppo ampia e copiosa materia abbraccié ....,” and then significantly compares 
Livy and Silius. 

18 The precise passage alluded to is probably Zneid, IV, 412-449, as was 
kindly suggested by Dr. T. T. Savage, of Brown University, whom I consulted. 

19 See A pologia del S. Torquato Tasso, In difesa della sua Gerusalemme Liberata, 
Ferrara, Appresso Giulio Cesare Cagnaccini et Fratelli, 1585. On p. 15 V. Tasso 
says: “Dante, Poeta divino....ad imitatione del quale trattai alcune delle cose 
celesti;’’ and then on p. 42: “Dante, che scrisse pid fiorentinamente del Petrarca, 
ma non ebbe elocutione cosi poetica e cosi pellegrina.”’ See also Solerti, p. 416. 

20 See La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri Postillata da Torquato Tasso, 
Pisa, 1830; and Celani, Enrico: La postille di T. Tasso alla Divina Commedia, 
edite nell’autografo della R. Biblioteca Angelica, con prefazione di T. Casini, Citta di 
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The defect that Tasso finds in Ronsard (VII) is that he lacked 
art. Tasso was doubtless referring not to Ronsard’s lyrics, but to 
his Franciade. For the sake of curiosity let us note that only once 
in all his published writings did Tasso mention Ronsard,”! whom 
he might possibily have met in France in the latter part of 1570 or 
the beginning of 1571, though there is no record whatsoever of 
such a meeting. Ronsard’s lyrics Tasso had known through 
Speroni; the Franciade he must have read shortly after returning 
to Italy in 1571.” 

Trissino is mentioned three times in Tasso’s annotations (III, 
VI, X). Tasso finds that Trissino, as Silius Italicus, selected the 
wrong medium of literary expression; that he tried to soar poetic- 
ally, but went along the ground instead, like one “with fettered 
feet;” that in spite of these defects he was felicitous in his usage 
of new words drawn from Greek sources, according to the precepts 
of Horace. The second of these comments, which accuses Trissino 
of being earth-bound in spite of his poetic ambition, finds an 
interesting echo in Tasso’s annotations to Trissino’s Sophonisba.* 
In this the first formal Italian tragedy Tasso found several praise- 
worthy things, always complaining, however, that, except for a 
very few inspired lyric strains in the choruses, the author failed to 


come up to the noble requirements of his theme, being not only 


prosaic, but often colloquially plebian.™ 


Castello, Lapi, 1896. (Collezione di opuscoli danteschi). A direct reference, how- 
ever, to Count Ugolino may be found in Tasso’s Discorsi .... ed. cit., pp. 60-61. 
Giovanni Rosini, in his Saggio sugli amori di Torquato Tasso, Pisa, Capurro, 1841, 
mentions, on p. 184, a copy of Virgil with numerous comments by Tasso. Of course 
this book was inaccessible to me, but it must have annotations somewhat similar 
to ours because Rosini says (loc. cit.): “EE questo pure @ veramente un tesoro 
(giacché i detti commenti si potrebbero chiamar sovente la poetica del Tasso); 
e di pid sono sfoghi del suo Amore e dell’altrui tirannia.” 

1 See Maugain, Ronsard et I’Italie, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1926; also Pierre 
de Nolhac, Ronsard et !Humanisme, Paris, Champion, 1921, pp. 225-226, where 
the author notes that only in one place does Tasso mention Ronsard, that is in his 
Dialogue: I1 Cataneo o vero de gli Idoli. The autographic reference I am now pub- 
lishing seems to be, therefore, the only other mention of Ronsard by Tasso, though 
not actually appearing in published works. De Nolhac also notes that, among 
Italian writers, Lodovico Castelvetro is the first to show a direct knowledge of the 
works of Ronsard. 

® Solerti, pp. 148-149. 

%3 Op. cit. in my note 7. 

* See also B. Morsolin, op. cit., p. 436, who notes a reference to Trissino in which 
Tasso finds him using such lowly and trivial language: “che Orazio lo chiamerebbe 
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Of slighter significance is Tasso’s remark (XI) that, in accordance 
with Horace’s precept, new ages will bring new objects and conse- 
quently new words which the poet may quite legitimately use. 

There is only one anonymous literary reference in Tasso’s an- 
notations. It says (III) that, like Trissino, another great poet, 
whom Tasso out of veneration does not mention by name, sinned 
in not giving to his work the unity required by Horace’s precepts; 
and Tasso adds that such a defect will be forgiven even by the 
severest of judges, because this poet “gave birth to so many mar- 
velous and divine beauties.” In general, I am inclined to suspect 
that the poet here reverently referred to is Ariosto, whom Tasso 
admired most genuinely, in spite of the fact that envious com- 
parisons were frequently made between these two great epic poets. 
As Tasso was usually the first magnanimously to admit his own 
inferiority, this annotation might be an additional corroboration of 
his attitude. The word “veneration,” however, suggests a more 
personal feeling than admiration, and one that would better ex- 
plain this exceptional reticence, if the person alluded to could be 
Tasso’s father, whose poetic work Torquato admired exorbitantly 
and valiantly defended. 

The annotations we have so far discussed are mainly literary. 
We now come to those which may well be considered strictly per- 
sonal, even though referring at times to literary matters. 

When, for instance, Tasso writes, immediately beneath Horace’s: 
“Decipimur specie recti,” (1.25): “Come il Pigna,”’ we may ask 
ourselves: “‘Why Pigna?’”’ An important fact especially revealed 
by these annotations is that a word of generally unfavorable 
significance in the Horatian text immediately suggested to Tasso’s 
ultra-sensitive mind a specific person. It is both the propensity 
of the poet to give body to an abstraction and that of an exception- 
ally subjective poet and of a man who, at least at certain times, 
was the victim of monomania, to find everywhere suggestions of 
enmity and persecution. This very propensity suggests again not 
the merry young courtier, but the mature, and, as we know, 
wretched Tasso. In the annotation just quoted it looks as if 
Horace’s word decipimur suggested immediately to poor Tasso 
not abstract deceit, but a specific deceiver. This thought im- 


‘sermo pedestris’.”” And in his Discorsi (ed. cit.), p. 24, Tasso calls Trissino “‘digiuno 
ed arido,”’ because he took, in his epic, too large a subject and (p. 34) tried in 
vain to imitate Homer. 
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mediately became personified in Il Pigna,—the current name of 
Giambattista Nicolucci (1530-1575). Between these two poets of 
the court of Ferrara there had been at first great friendship, so 
that we find in one of Tasso’s sonnets, written on the occasion of 
the marriage of Pigna’s daughter, high praise of the older colleague,™ 
but later both literary and amorous rivalry; literary because, 
of course, Pigna’s imitative mediocrity was not comparable with 
Tasso’s recognized genius, and amorous because both men had 
loved Lucrezia Bendidio. It is well known that Tasso, in his youth- 
ful pastoral drama A minta, portrayed II Pigna in the personage of 
Elpino and was pleased to call him “il saggio Elpino.” Later 
Tasso alluded to Il Pigna in the Gerusalemme Liberata in the per- 
sonage of Alete, but with unequivocal animosity, if not hatred, 
calling him then also “shrewd deceiver” and “great forger of cal- 
umnies.””?? 

Distinctly personal and bitter is also Tasso’s remark (II) that 
court poets are just like lambs among tigers. Here too we find an 
echo of Tasso’s troubles at the Court of Ferrara, troubles too well 
known to need discussion here. Let us note, rather, that Tasso is 
not thinking in terms of Horace’s treatise, but feeling in terms of 
his own unhappy life. We may even detect, in this exclamation, 
not merely sarcasm, but self-commiseration. Here again it is not 
the young, care-free court poet who is writing this annotation, but 
the mature, embittered man, disillusioned with court life and 
persecuted by his fellow courtiers. These chronological suggestions 
will soon receive ample corroboration. 

The most revelatory annotations, in fact, and the most sanguine, 
are those that refer to L’Infarinato and L’Inferigno, which are 
the well known academic pseudonyms, respectively, of Leonardo 
Salviati and Bastiano de’Rossi, both Florentines, personally un- 
known to Tasso and charter members of the Crusca. These were 
the men who, under cover of the Florentine Academy, virulently 
attacked Tasso and his Gerusalemme, in the attempt to prove, 
especially, that his epic poem was greatly inferior to Ariosto’s 
and inherently bad both in content and style. I do not need to set 


5 See Solerti, pp. 169 ff. 

% See, for instance, the edition of the Aminta with annotations by G. P. Pel- 
lizzaro, Napoli, Perrelia (1914), Act I, Sc. 1, 1. 183, “Il saggio Elpino” and note; 
also Sc. 2, p. 302 and note. See also Solerti, pp. 170 ff. 

27 See Gerusalemme Liberata, Canto II, octave 58, ll. 7, 8. “Al finger pronto, 
a l’ingannare accorto Gran fabro di calunnie. .... ”” See also Solerti, p. 172. 
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forth the details of “ihe greatest polemic of the Cinque- 
cento,” because it has an abundant literature of its own.”* Let 
me point out, however, the significance of Tasso’s four annotations 
concerning these two men. 

The very first of his annotations to the Ars Poetica refers to 
them. Horace’s great precept that poets and painters should 
have, as they always have had, the right of “hazarding anything,’ 
that is, the right of audacity, these men will not understand. They 
meddle freely with other people’s compositions; they claim the 
right of poets, but will not grant it. Tasso’s tone is full of sarcastic 
animosity. His use of the verb fruliano, which has an untrans- 
latable force, is obviously derived from the frullo, bolter, which 
was, of course, the device of the Crusca. 

A similar comment to the pedantry of these two academicians 
who wanted to restrict unduly Tasso’s choice of subject is made 
by Tasso (IX), and he adds: “the ancients did not speak of every- 
thing.” The ancients, for example, could not have written a 
Christian epic. In Horace Tasso finds a perfect refutation of the 
pedantic arguments of his attackers. He seems particularly con- 
vinced of this when (XII) he again hurls back at these Cruscanti 
the verb frullare, meaning that the two, indulging in excessive 
and superfluous criticism, are caught at their own game, and find 
exact contradiction in Horace. Tasso seems almost to laugh at 
his critics, but his is a bitter laughter; for, a moment later, losing 
his restraint, he bursts forth into an unmistakably angry exclama- 
tion, almost a curse: ‘‘To the flames, then, with bolter and bolters.”’ 
Tasso’s mood changes from refutation to indignation, and from 
indignation to rage, as he finds in Horace futher corroboration of 
his views and is, therefore, all the more led to consider the attacks 
of the Florentines as a personal affront. 

It is in this mood of utter subjectivity that the last annotations 
are written. Again, not so much the literary precepts of Horace, 
but his words, especially his adjectives, drive Tasso toward 
further introspection and self-commiseration. Horace, in fact, is 


* Again I refer first of all to Solerti, Ch. XX, who gives a most detailed account 
of the whole affair, which had been accurately set forth by Serassi in his Life of 
Tasso. Solerti gives, also, a Bibliografia delle polemiche .... in his Appendice alle 
opere in prosa di Torquato Tasso, Florence, Le Monnier, 1892. See also V. Vivaldi, 
La pin grande polemica del Cinquecento, Catanzaro, Calid, 1895. 

%* T am using H. Rushton Fairchlough’s translation of Horace, op. cit. See my 
note 11. 
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merely giving rules for proper poetic characterization. “If you 
wish to portray Achilles,” says Horace, “let him be impatient, 
passionate, ruthless, fierce.’ These adjectives at once suggest 
the Duke of Ferrara and Tasso writes on the margin (XV): 
“Come Alfonso.” It was Alfonso d’Este who, at one time, had 
Tasso imprisoned in the hospital of Sant’ Anna and, regardless of 
the poet’s endless pitiful appeals for release, was indeed bitterly 
inexorable for seven years. Of course Tasso attributed such harsh 
treatment not to his own actions and to his insanity, but to Al- 
fonso’s personal enmity. In fact, in a letter written to Don 
Angelo Grillo and dated March 23, 1585, Tasso clearly set forth 
his attitude toward the Duke, saying: ‘‘ma dee sapere che |illus- 
trissimo signor Don Alfonso d’Este é la principal cagione che 
impedisce la mia liberta . . . . il quale é contra mes degnatissimo.””” 

Similarly, Horace’s phrase: “Let Medea be fierce and unyield- 
ing,” prompts Tasso to write in the margin (XVI): “Lucretia 
B.,” apparently Lucretia Bendidio, the lady whom he had so much 
loved, who, unconquered by him, had once preferred the attentions 
of Il Pigna, and who had finally become the mistress of Cardinal 
Luigi d’Este, brother of Alfonso.*! And Horace’s “‘flebilis Ino,”’ or 
rather, the adjective flebilis, prompts Tasso to write immediately 
after Ino (XVII): “Leonora.” Was this “tearful” lady Leonora 
d’Este, Alfonso’s and Luigi’s invalid sister? This involves us in 
the old question as to whether Tasso was in love with the Duchess 
or not. It is well known that this love affair between a desperate 
poet and an inaccessible lady, first mentioned by Tasso’s earliest 
biographer, Manso, became a favorite romantic story, was treated 
romantically by Goethe, Goldoni, etc.,= and has even been 


3 See Le Lettere di Torquato Tasso, disposte per ordine ci tempo ed illustrate da 
Cesare Guasti, Florence, Le Monnier, 1853, II, 359. 

31 See Solerti, p. 175; Giuseppe Campori e Angelo Solerti, Luigi, Lucrezia e 
Leonora d’ Este, Turin, 1888; Solerti, Ferrara e la corte estense nella seconda meta del 
secolo decimosesto, Citta di Castello, Lapi, 1891; Francesco D’Ovidio, Studi sul 
Petrarca e sul Tasso, in Opere, XI, Rome, Edizioni A.P.E., (1926), pp. 337 ff. 
(This study of Professor D’Ovidio first appeared in the Nuova Antologia of July 15, 
1882.) 

® See D’Ovidio, op. cit., p. 364. Professor D’Ovidio says: “Neppur uno dei 
contemporanei suoi fa i] minimo accenno a questo voluto amore,” but was not 
Manso, Tasso’s biographer, a friend and contemporary? 

% For dramatizations of Tasso, see J] Tasso in teatro, in a “numero unico”: 
Torquato Tasso, xxv aprile 1895, Bergamo, 1895, pp. 4-5; Salvatore Capasso, Tasso 
nella commedia, in Bios, IV, 13, Naples, Pesola, 1895; and Angelo Mori, Le sventure 
del Tasso nel teatro italiano, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1895. 
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championed by scholars.** The most authoritative biography of 
Tasso,** however, demolishes completely this romantic tale and 
even portrays Leonora, though sickly, as a very forceful woman. 
If this is the case, why did Tasso think of her in connection with 
the word “tearful?”’ Could not flebilis possibly be interpreted not 
as mournful, but as mourned? If this interpretation is plausible, 
then, as Leonora died on February 19, 1581, Tasso might well, 
even years later, be mourning the death of this friend, patroness 
and benefactress. The question is complicated, however, by the 
fact that there were at Ferrara other ladies by the name of Leonora 
or Eleonora, for instance Leonora di Scandiano, whom Tasso had 
undoubtedly loved and who died March 19, 1582. (The abundance 
of Leonoras at Ferrara was due to the fact that it was a favorite 
name in the ruling house of Este.) The exact identification of the 
Leonora here inscribed remains doubtful. On the whole I am 
inclined to suspect the Duchess Leonora, also because in a letter 
written while Tasso was at St. Anna, he actually said “he was not 
weeping in verse for her illness” for certain reasons.** 

Again, at the mere mention by Horace of the word perfidus, 
1. 124, the idea of perfidy translated itself immediately in Tasso’s 
mind into a specific name. Here, however, a peculiar thing oc- 
curred: Tasso first wrote on the margin, precisely opposite per- 
fidus, “il Pi..,” then cancelled, with three little strokes, “Pi,” 
and added ‘‘Madald.”” The idea of wickedness, apparently, first 
suggested to him II Pigna, then, on second impulse, he substituted 
Madald, which was the current name of that Ercole Fucci who, 
also once a fellow courtier and friend, quarreled with Tasso, was 
slapped by him and, in revenge, waited for him one night (July 
1576) and struck him with a club,** a blow which used to be errone- 
ously considered the actual cause of Tasso’s insanity and therefore 
of his seven-year imprisonment. 


* See Rosini’s book, of. cit. (my note 20) which was written to prove the truth of 
this love affair. But see Solerti, pp. 842 ff. 

% Solerti’s, of course. 

* Latin dictionaries seem to admit for this adjective both an active and a passive 
interpretation. Again I am indebted to Professor J. J. Savage, of Brown, for en- 
lightenment, and to my teacher and old friend Professor E. K. Rand, of Harvard, 
who called my attention to a similar use of flebilis for “mourned” in Horace, Odes, 
I, 24,. 9. 

47 “Non piangeva in versi per la malattia di lei, a cagione di una non so qual 
tanta ripugnanza.” Quoted by D’Ovidio, of. cit., p. 272. 

* Solerti, pp. 239 ff. 
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The message of sadness carried by the last two words of Horace’s 
l. 124: “tristis Orestes,” coming as it does after such a series of 
personal, tragical suggestions, makes Tasso burst into his final 
and most pathetic annotation, which takes the form of a spontane- 
ous couplet: 

Dove mi dica ognun dove fu visto 

Di me infelice pid, di me piu tristo. 
This is the natural climax of poor Tasso’s morbid self-commiser- 
ation. As I have looked in vain through all of Tasso’s works for this 
couplet, and as it seems to tally so naturally with the poet’s in- 
creasingly wistful mood in these annotations and so appropriately 
and dramatically to crown them, I have become convinced that 
these two lines were not quoted, but directly occasioned by the 
reading of Horace’s words. They give, more than any other of his 
annotations, the full purport of the poet’s tragical wretchedness. 
And with these words the annotations suddenly cease. One 
might almost imagine Tasso desperately putting away the book 
that had aroused so many painful thoughts, and perhaps sur- 
rendering entirely to one of his violent fits of despondency. 

There are, to be sure, a few more underlinings, in fact two, in 
the remaining lines of the Ars Poetica, but as they are written in 
a darker ink and are not accompanied by any words in Tasso’s 
handwriting, we may as well dismiss them as unrevelatory. 

I now come to the chronological discussion. When did Tasso 
write these annotations? As a matter of fact we have already had 
intimations. We noticed, in general, that his remarks were not 
those of an enthusiastic young courtier, but of a mature man, dis- 
illusioned with court life and persecuted by his ducal patron and 
other enemies. Among these we found Madald, with whom Tasso 
had a violent altercation in July 1576. These annotations must, 
then, have been written after that date. We found, also, the four 
annotations directed against two members of the Crusca Academy. 
A glance at the exact chronology of the great polemic between 
Tasso and the Crusca will enable us to discover the date of com- 
position of these annotations. 

First of all, let us consider the dates of the Crusca Academy. 
Although ever since 1582 certain Florentine writers, in fact, five, 
had gathered in a group to discuss literary questions, to which 
group was added a few months later the Cavaliere Lionardo 
Salviati, only in January 1583 did this group adopt the name 
Accademia della Crusca, and as an emblem or device, the frullo, 
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bolter.*® As Tasso refers twice clearly to the frullo, his annotations 
must, then, have been penned after January 1583 and, obviously, 
before his death on April 25, 1595. But Lionardo Salviati died on 
July 12, 1589. While one might argue that Tasso’s generally 
chivalrous spirit would surely not have shown such bitter ani- 
mosity toward an opponent already dead,® that it would not have 
gone so far as to wish him unceremoniously to everlasting flames, 
and that the very impetuosity of Tasso’s remarks shows that the 
offense under which he was suffering was fresh, there are two 
stronger arguments that draw the dates closer together. It ap- 
pears, in fact, that Salviati had shrewdly withdrawn from the famous 
polemic ever since April 19, 1586, for the simple reason that he 
was endeavoring to secure a position at the Court of Ferrara, an 
ambition which was realized early in 1588.*' Tasso also, very soon 
after the initial publications and episodes of the polemic, dis- 
missed the whole affair, leaving it to his friends and enemies to 
prolong and embitter it. Our chronological limits, then, are 
broadly, January 1583—April 1586. But we may restrict these 
dates even further. 

The one publication which initiated the whole polemic, the 
famous Carrafa Dialogue, made its appearance toward the end of 
1584, for the dedication accompanying it was dated November 11 
of that year.“ Furthermore, the Prima Stacciata, or first printed 
attack by the pseudonymous academicians, which must have sup- 
plied the reason for four of Tasso’s annotations, appeared in 
Florence on February 16, 1585,“ and was received by Tasso at 
Ferrara by the 19th, because on this date Count Bardi, who 
brought three copies of the book from Florence to Ferrara, dis- 
covered that Tasso had already received a copy from Vincenzo 
Fantini.“ On March 18th Torquato Tasso wrote to Cataneo: “A 
le opposizioni fattemi risposi in cinque giorni. .. . . 46 ~The state- 


3 Solerti, p. 415, who refers to Cesare Guasti, La Crusca e il Tasso, in Lettere, 
IV. 
40 As a matter of fact, since Il Pigna died in 1575, and since, as I have just 
said, these annotations must have been written after 1583, Tasso did refer to one 
already deceased and not in complimentary terms. 

41 Solerti, p. 439; and V. Vivaldi, Studi letterarii, Naples, 1891, p. 48. 

# Solerti, p. 437. 

Tbid., p. 415. 

“ Tbid., p. 416. 

* Tbid., p. 421. 

“ Tbid., p. 422; and Lettere, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 357. 
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ment of Serassi, that Tasso probably did not receive the offensive 
publication before March 8th or 10th, would, indeed, permit a 
date several days earlier. Serassi’s date, taken in connection with 
Tasso’s positive statement in his letter of March 18th that he had 
replied to the publication “in five days,” would enable us to fix 
the date of the annotations during the middle days of March if 
we could assume that Tasso consulted his Horace and wrote his 
annotations immediately upon receipt of the offensive publication 
from the academicians. We do not, however, feel free so to restrict 
the date for two reasons. In the first place because we cannot 
properly assume that Tasso’s annotations may only have been 
written immediately upon receipt of the first attack from the 
Florentines. Deeply hurt as he was, his indignation must have 
lasted more than just a few days; and, even if it had subsided, 
could easily have been re-aroused, for instance, by the reading of 
the Ars Poetica, especially in the case of a man so sensitive and so 
temperamental. In the second place, because Tasso happened to 
say, in his above-mentioned letter of March 18, 1585, and talking 
of his reply to the Crusca men: ‘‘né so bene s’io ci ponessi tutto 
l’ingegno: ma certo non ci posi tutto lo studio né tutta la dili- 
genza, perché i miei libri sono incassati, co’quali avrei potuto 
aggrandire il volume e confermare assai le mie risposte; ma non 
ho voluto cavarli.” In short, almost immediately upon receipt of 
the book by the Florentine academicians who attacked him, pos- 
sibly within five days, as he stated himself, he composed his first 
reply, but without the advantage of refuting his detractors authori- 
tatively through his books, which then were boxed. We may well 
infer, accordingly, that after about February 24th (five days after 
the receipt by Tasso of the Stacciata, according to Solerti) or after 
March 13th or 15th (five days after, according to Serassi), and be- 
fore Tasso dismissed the whole affair, he must have opened his 
boxes of books, among which must have been the Horace we have 
been examining. 

But when did Tasso really dismiss this grievous affair? Cer- 
tainly not before writing his final reply or Apologia, which ap- 
peared on July 20, 1585,‘7 and was written in a very serene and 
restrained tone. We may, then, conservatively and correctly 
assume that very probably indeed Tasso must have consulted his 
authorities, namely his books, some time between his first impulsive 
and uncorroborated reply of February or March and his final reply 


* Solerti, p. 424. 
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of July 20th. Some day during those four or five months Tasso 
must have opened the box containing his books, must have gone 
over Horace’s Ars Poetica and, again wrought up by the splendid 
corroboration he found there, full of indignation at his enemies and 
of commiseration for his unjustly, meanly offended self, must have 
penned his bitter and desperate annotations. 

Indeed, I should be inclined to place the time considerably 
earlier than July 20th, because already in a letter to Giulia Caria, 
dated June 7th,** he thanks her for a sonnet written to him “ne 
Yoccasione di queste dispute [with the Crusca], ne le quali fui 
provocato quasi in una picciola battaglia....” referring to the 
matter as a thing of the past; and also because in an earlier letter, 
to Antonino Sersale, dated May 16th,‘* he says that the doctors 
have ordered “‘che io non istudi né scriva.”’ In still another letter, 
dated May I1st,®° to Luca Scalabrino, he begs that his A pologia be 
printed “‘intera.”’ If, then, by May first the manuscript of his last 
official reply to the Crusca was completed and if by May 16th he 
was forbidden to study or write, it seems very probable that by 
those dates the polemic had been, in general, dismissed by him. 
Of course these details are not conclusive, but they surely point 
toward a strong probability that Tasso’s annotations were written 
in the early, rather than the late Spring of 1585, possibly in April. 

This is as near as we can come, with the data in hand, to the time 
of composition. 

At this time, the Spring of 1585, Tasso had already been confined 
in the prison or hospital of St. Anna for six years. When he was 
finally released, in July 1586, he was so eager to leave the place of 
his infinite suffering that, as we know, he departed leaving all his 

‘books behind.*' Among these books was doubtless the Horace of 
1482 with his annotations.” 

As we now study critically these annotations, jotted down in 
his broad hand and in his utterly spontaneous manner, we are 
stirred by the dramatic story they tell. We can follow the poet- 
prisoner of St. Anna in the emotional crescendo occasioned, in 


48 Lettere, ed. cit., vol. cit., p. 379. 

Thid., p. 375. 

Thid., p. 367. 

5 Solerti, p. 493. 

® T wish to thank most heartily the Harvard Library, without which this study 
would not have been possible, and particularly Mr. W. R. Briggs, Assistant Librar- 
ian, who so kindly expresses the hospitality of that great library. 
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his ultra-sensitive, even morbid spirit by the connotations of the 
Horatian precepts as he moves from mere literary criticism, as 
that applied to Trissino, Dante, Virgil, Lucan, Silius Italicus, 
Ronsard, to bitter, passionate indignation at the Florentine 
pedants; from questions of literary characterization to the pierc- 
ing remembrance of those persons who were so responsibly con- 
nected with his accumulated misfortune, and as, finally, in a 
climax of emotion, he relegates his enemies to eternal flames and 
gives vent to his utter desperation in a lyric outburst: 


Dove mi dica ognun dove fu visto 
Di me infelice pid di me piu tristo. 
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LIII 
THREE AUTOS OF JORGE DE MONTEMAYOR 


ONTEMAYOR, the illustrious author of Diana, has not 

until recently been accorded a place among Spanish drama- 
tists. His name does not appear in the catalogue of La Barrera 
nor in the Origenes del Teatro Espanol of Moratin. The only 
mention of his dramatic activity, so far as I know, is the brief 
description of the autos here printed in the history of the early 
Spanish drama by Professor J. P. W. Crawford.! These quin- 
tillas, it is true, afford little promise of the matchless beauty of 
diction which distinguishes the Diana but, quite apart from the 
later fame of the author, the autos possess the interest inherent 
in all early drama. 

Composed for presentation during the celebration of the Nativity, 
the autos bear no title other than the caption Al Serenissimo 
Principe de Castilla fueron representados estos tres autos de George de 
Montemayor en los maytines de la noche de nauidad, a cada noc- 
turno vn auto. The three form a sequence linked together, by the 
allegorical figure of Time which thus supplies the unifying element. 
The first auto, beginning in principio creauit Deus caelum & terram, 
deals with the Creation, the Fall and the promise of Redemption; 
the second, beginning Verbum caro factum est, dwells on the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, while the third, which starts with the 
jubilant notes of Gloria in excelsis deo, recounts a comic episode 
of the reception of the news of the Nativity by Adam’s des- 
cendents. 

The distinct dogmatic purpose which is evident in these plays 
indicates that they belong to the dramatic tradition of Lucas 
Fernandez and Sanchez de Badajoz. One is reminded of the 
didactic speeches of the latter’s Farsa de Natividad but Monte- 
mayor uses such allegorical figures as Tiempo, Innocencia and 
Esperanca instead of the fraile and cura as expositors carrying 
the morality a step beyond his predecessor of Extremadura. In 
the third auto the author reverts to a more direct and farcical 
representation with the figures of the Bobo, the Viejo and Gil, 
Llorente and Gongalo. One recalls the atmosphere of the early 


1J. P. W. Crawford, Spanish drama before Lope de Vega, Philadelphia, 1922. 
(Univ. of Pennsylvania Publications. Extra series in Romanic languages and 
literature. No. 7) p. 138. 
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Christmas eclogues in the game played in the third auto. The 
musical element is interesting as a reminiscence of the primitive 
stages of the drama and of Montemayor’s profession, that of 
cantor as was the case with Juan del Encina and Lucas Fernéndez. 
Each auto begins with the Latin words intoned by Tiempo and 
the responses of the cantores. The change to speech is indicated, 
for instance, in the second auto where the words Dize el Tiempo 
appear in the midst of Tiempo’s lines. Each auto ends with song, 
the first two with hymns and the third with chanted queries and 
responses. Fardina in the third auto enters with a hymn of wel- 
come to the new-born infant. Naturalesa Humana sings and 
dances. These musical interruptions, which serve to relieve the 
didactic discourses, must have been grateful to the young prince. 
When the autos were written it appears that Montemayor had 
risen to the position of a somewhat favored court entertainer and 
on this occasion was continuing the custom of Gil Vicente who 
in the first half of the same century wrote no less than seven 
plays for presentation before members of the Portuguese royal 
family at Christmas matins. Of these the one most nearly ap- 
proaching in quality the autos of Montemayor is the Auto da Fe 
of 1510. This is a short play inferior in sustained seriousness of 
purpose to Montemayor’s trilogy. The Auto da Mofina Mendes 
1534, has four allegorical figures, Prudencia, Pobreza, Humildad 
and Fe, and an inexplicable bearded figure, the Barba Triste, who 
has no resemblance to Montemayor’s lively barbados. Fardina, 
who elects to be the bride of Christ in our third auto, may have 
been inspired by Cassandra of the Auto da Sibilla Cassandra ac- 
cording to Professor Crawford. One might trace a similarity, too, 
between the sung queries and responses of the cantiga that closes 
Vicente’s Auto Pastoril Portuguesa: 
“Quem he a que paria? 
A Virgem Maria.” 

and the ending of Montemayor’s autos were it not for the pos- 
sibility that such cantigas may have been common along the 
Mondego that both poets knew. Vicente’s remaining Christmas 
autos are totally alien in spirit and subject to Montemayor’s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The undeserved obscurity of these autos is probably due to 
their excessive rarity, for though presented before Philip II when 
still a prince they were not printed separately, nor, indeed, in 
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any form on Spanish soil. They appear only in a small volume 
printed in Antwerp which contains both parts of Montemayor’s 
obras, the Obras de Amores and the Obras de Devocién: 


Las obras de Geor/ge de Monte mayor, repar/tidas en dos libros, y 
dirigidas/ a los muy altos y muy po-/derosos sefiores don Iua,/ y dofia 
Iuana, Princi-/pes de Portogal./ Vignette./ En Anvers./ En casa de Iuan 
Steelsio, Afio de/ M.D.L.IIII/ Con priuilegio Imperial. Colophon: Fue 
Impresso en Anuers, en ca-/sa de Ivan Lacio 1554. 

12° 12 ff. without fol.+257 ff. fol. 

The numbering from leaf one to thirty-six is correct, leaf 37 is printed 
27, and thence through to the end the numbering is ten pages short. 

There is a second title-page at leaf 75: 

Las obras de De-/uocion de George de Mé6-/te mayor, dirigidas a 
los muy/altos y muy poderosos sefio-/res dé Iuan, y dofia Iua-/na, 
Principes de/ Portogal. En Anvers, En casa de Iuan Steelsio, Afio de/ 
M.D.L.III. Con priuilegio Imperial. 

Rare as is this volume, which was destined to bring down on 
the author’s head not only the ban of the Inquisition but the 
censure of critics also, still more scarce is another edition of the 
same year, 1554, which contains the obras de amores and an abor- 
tive attempt at producing the obras de devocién. The unique copy 
of this edition, so far as I am aware, is preserved in the library 
of the Hispanic Society in New York and is probably the one 
formerly owned by the Marqués de Jerez de los Caballeros.? Fol- 
lowing is a description: 


Las/ obras de amo/res de George de/ Monte ma-/yor,/M.D.L.IIII- 

93X14 cm. 8 ff. without fol.+112 ff. fol. 

Title surrounded by decorative doorway. On the verso of preliminary 
leaf 8 is the shield and double-headed eagle of Charles V. 

A second title-page reads: 

Sigvense/ algunas obras de de-/uocion, del mi/smo./ Afio./M.D.L. 
III. 


Of the obras de amores only the first four pages of the soliloquy 
beginning: “Que es esto? Yo en que me fundo ....”’ were printed, 
after which the volume ends abruptly. Why was the intention 
of printing “algunas obras” thus abandoned? It is difficult to 
say which of the 1554 editions was the first. Garcia Peres* says 
that the Antwerp edition was undoubtedly the first but he had 


2 Unas papeletas bibliogréficas, in Homenaje a Menéndez y Pelayo, II, 639. 
Garcia Peres, Domingo. Catdlogo razonado biogrdfico y bibliografico de los au- 
tores portugueses que escribieron en castellano. Madrid, 1890. p. 391. 
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no information of the existence of another edition of the same 
year. The presumption is, perhaps, in favor of the priority of 
the second one described since the Cancionero de amores con- 
tinued to be printed in Antwerp. Montemayor himself ignored 
the existence of this incomplete edition of 1554 in the second 
Antwerp edition of his poems, now called a cancionero: 


Segvndo/ cancionero/ de George de/ Monte mayor./ Dirigida al 
illvstris/simo Sefior Goncalo Fernandez de Cor/doba, Duque de Sessa, 
y de Terrano-/ua, Marques de Bitonto, Con-/de de Cabra, Sefior/ de 
Vaena./ Shield./ En Anvers./ En casa de Iuan Lacio,/M.D.L.VIII./ 
Con Priuilegio. / 

12° 8 fol. without fol.+252 ff. fol. 


In the prologue to the reader Montemayor gives his reasons 
for this new version: 

Vn libro mio se imprimio aura algunos afios con muchos yerros, assi 
de parte mia como de los impressores: y porque la culpa toda se me a 
atribuydo a mi, a este segundo libro junte las mejores cosas del primero, 
y las enmende, y lo mismo se haze en el segundo de las de deuocion que 
aora se imprimio: por lo qual merezco de la passada culpa ser perdonado. 
En este libro creo se hallaran algunas cosas que agradaran al que con 
buenos ojos las mirare: la enmienda de las quales remito a los Lectores, 
porque nadie las puede leer que no tenga en ellas mejor voto que yo. 
Vale. 


Nevertheless this edition is far from presenting the careful 
appearance of the cancioneros, in two volumes, of the same year. 
The segundo cancionero spiritual, not seen by Salva, was described 
by Karl Vollméller from a volume in the Kénigliche Universitits- 
bibliothek in Wiirzberg.* Brunet also mentions the volume: 

Cette partie, qui est 4 la Bibliothéque Impériale, n’a point été connue 
des bibliographes espagnols, et nous ignorons si elle avait d’abord été 
imprimée en Espagne. 

The Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid also possesses a beautiful 
copy of this segundo cancionero spiritual, formerly belonging to 
Gayangos. It is printed throughout in italic, or Aldine, type 
and with obvious signs of care. 

Segvndo can-/cionero spiritval de Ior-/ge de Monte Mayor dirigido 
al/muy magnifico Sefior Iero-/nimo de Sala-/manca/ Vignette/ En 
Anvers,/En casa de Iuan Latio/M.D.L.VIII/Con Priuilegio./ Colophon: 
Fue Impresso en Anuers en ca-/sa de Iuan Latio,/ An. 1558. 


* Romanische Forschungen, IV ()891), 333-340. 
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8° 8 ff. without fol.+251 ff. fol. 


This volume does not contain the autos, nor does it appear 
that they were ever printed except in the Antwerp obras of 1554. 
Why were the obras de devocién proscribed? Reading over the 
effusions on the Virgin birth in these aufos, it is difficult to see 
that Montemayor could have failed to please the most rigid 
adherent of the Church. It is probable, however, that he was not 
a “cristiano rancio.” Luis Zapata in his Misceldnea® prints some 
verses of Juan de Alcalaé, a shoemaker of Seville, who takes issue 
with Montemayor because of these lines in his Pasion glosada: 


Y estando alli el Uno y Trino 
Con su compafia Real 
Luego en ese instante vino 
El cordero material 

Ante el Cordero Divino... . 


The heresy appears to consist in making Christ the Trinity.’ At 
all events the obras de devocién appear in the Index of Fernando de 
Valdés of 1559 and were not reprinted after their appearance in 
the segundo cancionero spiritual. 


DATE AND PRESENTATION OF THE AUTOS 


Our indication for dating the autos lies in the words: Al Serenis- 
simo Principe de Castilla fueron representados estos tres autos en los 
maytines de la noche de Nauidad..... Montemayor probably 
came to Spain about the time of the marriage of Dofia Maria, 
daughter of John III of Portugal, to Philip II in 1543. Souza 
Viterbo’ was of the opinion that the poet came in her train as 
cantor, but Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos* thinks that he 
came as a free lance and that no cantores were included in the 
train of the princess. Another Maria, the sister of Charles V, 
was the object of the dedication of the poet’s first printed work, 
the Exposicion moral sobre el psalmo lxxxvi del real propheta Dauid, 
dirigida a la muy alta y muy poderosa senora la infanta Dota Marta 


5 Lufs de Zapata. Misceldnea, ed. P. de Gayangos in Memorial histérico espaol 
XI (1859), 279-292. 

* Cf. a curious note discovered by Menéndez y Pelayo in the University of 
Leyden. His Origenes de la novela. 2nd. ed. 1925, p. cDxxvII. 

7 Archivo Historico Portugues, I (1903), 249-259. 

8 Her note quoted by H. A. Rennert in his Spanish pastoral romances. 2nd. ed. 
Philadelphia, 1912. 
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por George de monte mayor cator de la capilla de su alteza. This 
book, consisting of ten folios,? was printed in the University of 
Alcal4é, by Juan de Brocar on the first of March, 1548. Philip 
had left Spain,!®° however, on his journey to Flanders before 
Christmas of that year. The autos, then, were probably presented 
during the Christmas festivities of 1547 or of the preceding two 
years, since no mention is made of the young bride, who died in 
1545 and who probably would have been present had the plays been 
performed earlier. Before the Christmas of 1551, when Philip 
returned, Montemayor had gone back to Portugal." He was now 
under the patronage of Dofia Juana, the younger daughter of 
Charles V, who had married Prince John of Portugal. 

There is no mention of the presentation of these autos in the 
extracts from the archives of the Cathedral nor of the Ayunta- 
miento of Valladolid published by Narciso Alonso Cortés.” Nor 
does Sandoval refer to the auéos though he mentions a play of 
Ariosto’s presented in 1548 in celebration of the marriage of Mary, 
the infanta of Castile, with Maxmilian. This play was presented 
in the palace. “Y al cabo de tres o cuatro dias que fueron casados, 
se presenté en palacio una comedia de Ludovico Ariosto en la 
forma de teatro y cenas que fue cosa real y suntuosa.’’* At this 
time public spectacles were also customary in the Plaza de Santa 
Maria, according to an entry in the Libro del Secreto del Prior y 
cabildo desta yglesia colegial de Valladolid: 


Miercoles 15 de Junyo de 1547 afios los sefiores prior e cabildo man- 
daron que en las ventanas que estan en la libreria a nynguna fiesta ni 
abto que se aga en la plaza de Sancta Maria que no suban ny pongan ni 
estem mugeres a las dichas ventanas." 


To judge from the réle of the cantores it is probable that these 
autos were performed in the royal chapel. 

There is a possibility that the autos may have been presented 
before Philip at a later date than I have indicated here. There 


® There is a copy printed on vellum in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid. 

10 Martin A. S. Hume, Philip II, 1899, p. 24. 

4 On the 14th of March, 1551 he was granted the escrevaninha de um dos navios 
da carreira da Mina, por uma viagem. Document in the library of Torre do Tombo 
quoted by Sousa Viterbo in Archivo Historico Portugues I (1903), 256. 

12 El teatro en Valladolid, in Boletin de la R. Academia Espafola IV, (1917), 
598 et seq. 

2 Op. cit., p. 604. 

M Op. cit., p. 598. 
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is more probability that they belong to the earlier years of Monte- 
mayor’s literary activity. The mood of the autos is that of the 
Exposicion moral sobre el psalmo Ixxxvi of 1548, it is an exegetical 
one. The doctrine of the Virgin Birth is here the subject of a 
labored theological exposition which receives a happier treatment 
in the autos. Montemayor’s progress was from the rusticity of 
the speech of Gil, Goncalo and Llorente toward the courtly utter- 
ances of Silvano and Sireno in the Diana, which may have been 
published in 1559. Such an evolution may well have been the 
fruit of twelve years development rather than of five. 

The text of these autos is here reprinted diplomatically from 
Las Obras de George de Montemayor, Anvers, 1554, in the Biblioteca 
Nacional, Madrid, Signature U363. 


Al Serenissimo Principe de Castilla fueron representados 
estos (fol. 166 vo.] tres autos de George de Monte 
mayor en los maytines de la noche de Nauidad, 
a cada nocturno vn auto.* 


En el auto primero se introduzen. Tiempo. Iusticia original. Inno- 
cencia. Sensualidad. Adam. Eua. Esperanga. 


Tiempo. In principio creauit Deus caelum & terram. 
Cantores. Como vna cosa tan graue 


hizo, y de tanto concierto? 


Tiempo. Que lo hizo, se lo cierto 
mas el como, no se sabe. 5 
Cantores. O que nueua tan suaue, 


O que nueua tan suaue, 
el que in principio crio 


* The word nocturno in this connection is unusual. It occurs in the Comedia a lo 
pastoril para la noche de Navidad described in Spanish drama before Lope de Vega 
by J. P. W. Crawford, p. 139. Encina’s Christmas plays represented in two parts 
on one night were, perhaps, thus divided by nocturnos. 

1 In principio creavit Deus caelum & terram. It will be seen that Montemayor 
has chosen his line appropriately as an introduction to the exposition that follows. 
The words occur in the prophecy for Holy Saturday. After the blessing of the 
candle, the deacon lays aside his white dalmatic and vests in a purple folded 
chasuble; the priest takes off the cope and puts on a purple chasuble. The pro- 
phecies are then chanted, during which in former times priests catechized those - 
who were about to be baptized and prepared them for that ;acrament. 
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cielo y tierra es de tal arte, [fol. 167 ro.] 
ques el todo en qualquier parte. 10 


El que crio no es criado, 
¥ el que el mundo principio, 
principio en el no se vio, 
antes el es quien lo ha dado. 


Quien formo, no fue formado, 15 
y es natural y sin arte 
el todo en qualquiera parte. 


En qualquier acto y effecto 

toda persona discreta 

terna firme en su concepto, 20 
que sera la obra perfecta, 

si es el artifex perfecto. 

Y pues qualquiera pintura 

que sale de buen pintor 

sespera tener primor, 25 
veran quien es la criatura 

en quien ha sido el criador. 

Que aquel que todo lo alcanca 

a hecho oy muger y hombre, 

y de tan alto renombre, 30 
que les dio su semejanca, 

y puso en ellos su nombre. 

Despues de cosa tan nueua [fol. 167 vo.] 


~ como el mundo aquien dio ser 


hizo hombre, hizo muger, 35 
el es Adam, y ella Eua. 

ved quien pudo esto hazer, 

yo soy el tiempo derecho, 

y el me hizo y me dio estado: 

pues si aun al tiempo ha formado 40 
hazedores y no hecho, 

criador, mas no criado. 

Es principio, es vn poder 

que nadie pudo sentillo, 

vn saber puro senzillo, 45 
que a toda cosa dio ser 

sin dalguna recebillo. 


% Artifex. This is the Latin form. Artifice is given by Covarrubias. Don Quixote 
(ed. crit., Rodriguez Marin, VIII, 208): Cada uno es artifice de su ventura. 
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Tiempo. 


Justicia. 
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Y en este punto acabo 
de hazer a Eua y Adan, 
los quales juntos estan 
en vn lugar que crio, 
donde todos gozaran. 
Alli la summa bondad 
libre aluedrio les dio, 

y a la razon subjecto 

la propria sensualidad, 

y ansi los perficiono. 
Vna dama veo asomar, 
quien sera esta dama tal 
la justicia original, 

mas que verna aqui a buscar 
dama ques tan principal. 


Tiempo vengo despojada 
de todo lo que tenia, 

vengo muy desbaratada, 
pues de quanto posseia 

no me quedo quasi nada. 
Yo fui sefiora perfecta 

en Adam, y esto es verdad: 
dome la sensualidad 

y tuue la por subjecta 

con diuina autoridad. 


Y aora Tiempo sabras, 

que Eua a Adam engajio, 
Satanas lo comenco 

mira quien es Satanas, 

que a Eua y Adam vencio: 
passaron el mandamiento 
de Dios, y el fructo vedado 
comieron sin mas cuidado: 
Adam dio consentimiento 
2 incurrio en graue peccado. 
La sensualidad huyo, 

y fue se sin mi licencia. 


O que gran desobediencia. 


Todo del se desterro, 
y alli viene la Innocencia. 
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Innocencia. Fia os alla en mugeres, 
aosadas, aosadas [fol. 168 vo.] 
que ellas quedan bien honrradas, 90 


aun que con mas alfileres 
esten puestas y tocadas. 
Quien vio a Eua tan hermosa 
y como Dios la crio, 
y que del fructo comio, 95 
pese a san con la golosa 
y quanta gracia perdio. 
No notays la picotera 
quien la mandaua hablar 
con la sierpe, ni tratar? 100 
Si ella el pero no comiera, 
ya no pudiera passar, 
sea mucho nora buena: 
y si Marina baylo, 
tome se lo que lleuo, . 105 
que no le arriendo la pena 
del peccado en que cayo. 
Pues Adam quien le mandaua 
de la mancana comer, 
mas engajfio le muger, 110 
mira vos si la engafiaua 
quien lo sabe bien hazer. 
Vala me nuestra sefiora 
y como estauan hermosos, 
- tan bonitos, tan graciosos, [fol. 169 ro.] 
mas quales estan agora 116 
de la serpiente quexosos. 


%® Aosadas. Farsas y Eglogas . . . . por Lucas Ferndndez, ed. by Cafiete, p. 45. 
Aosadas, si yo cuidara/Ser Amor de tal manera,/Que lluego me hiciera afuera/ and 
p. 148. Y aun, a osadas,/Que, si buscarla querrés,/Cada noche la topés/Por estas 
encrucijadas. Cafiete defines it as a fe mia. Gil Vicente’s O juiz da Beira (Mendes 
dos Remedios, ed.) II. 358. Per. Sao molheres. Cap. Aosadas; 

%8 Picotera. Covarrubias has: Picotera, la muger que tiene mucho pico, como son 
las berzeras, y fruteras, y gente deste jaez. 

1% Y si Marina baylo,/tome se lo que lleuo, so in Correas and Sbarbi. The latter 
adds: Advierte al riesgo a que se exponen las mugeres en el baile. 

18 No le arriendo la pena/del peccado en que cayo. Correas and Sbarbi have NV 
le arriendo la ganancia. Sbarbi adds No ser envidirble la suerte de alguno. Cervantes, 
La gitanilla, Novelas Ejemplar;s, (ed. Rodriguez Marin) II, 22: Si como en valor 
subido/Vas creciendo en arrogancia,/No le arriendo la ganacia/A la edad en que has 
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Entra la sensualidad saltando como loca. 


Innocencia. 


Sensualidad. 


Iusticia. 


Sensualidad. 


Iusticia. 


Sensualidad. 


Iusticia. 


Tiempo. 


Innocencia. 


Tusticia. 


Loca loca loca loca, 
porque loqueas tan rezio? 


Nescio nescio nescio nescio, 
has me de atapar la boca, 
siendo yo de tanto precio? 
y quien es aquella? baste. 


La justicia original 
sensualidad infernal, 
porque los lazos quebraste 
de la obediencia especial? 


Los lazos yo los quebre 
no se aliegue tanto aca, 
que ya no me prenderé. 


Ven aca. 


Perdone me vuestra merced 
y este se alla. 

bien me entendeys alma mia, 
que el que os obedescia, 

a mi me obedescera. 


Tiempo que dezis a esto? 


No se, ni se lo que diga, 
pues que de tanta fatiga 
se repara Adam tan presto, 
quanto su culpa me obliga. 


Que no, que no ay que dezir: 
porque sabed que la loca 

de Eua con astucia poca 
perdio el bien sin lo sentir 
por lo que entro por la boca. 


No era mejor ser subjecta 
que no tener libertad 
para vsar tanta maldad? 
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Sensualidad. 


Innocencia. 


Sensualidad. 


Innocencia. 


Tiempo. 


Tusticia. 


Innocencia. 


Sensualidad. 


Innocencia. 


Iusticia. 


Sensualidad. 
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Dexar yo de ser perfecta 
es ser la sensualidad. 
estando con vos ligada 

no lo dexaua de ser, 

pero no tenia poder 

para exercitar me en nada 
sino con vuestro querer. 
Mas agora viua viua 

el que de mi senamora. 
sus justicia anda en buen hora: 
que si dantes fue captiua, 
oro quedo por sefiora. 


Mal captiuerio te tenga 
loca mas que loca dos. 


Nescio tambien hablays vos. 


A esto y aquello te venga 
plega la madre de Dios. 


Quien vio la sensualidad 
a tu poder tan ligada. 


No veys como esta mudada? 
quien penso tal nouedad. 


Es vna loca atreguada. 


Necio dexa me tu a mi, 
dime que te hago yo? 


Mira que me respondio. 
y mal gozo vea de ti 
la madre que te pario. 


Sensualidad ten sentido, 
ven comigo, pues pretendo 
cosas con que no te offendo. 


Dezime lo a estotro oydo, 
porque a este no lo entiendo, 


150 


155 


{fol. 170 ro.] 


160 


165 
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175 


[fol. 170 vo.] 


180 


1) Atreguada. Cf. Covarrubias. El loco que tiene treguas con su enfermedad y 
buelve a tiempos en su juizio y buen seso: opdnesele el perenal, que estd en perpetua 
locura. 
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La justicia original 
ya no he miedo que me venga. 


Mira que poca verguenga. 


O como entiendes tan mal 
el mal que en ti se comienca: 


Iusticia a vuestro reclamo 

no verna esta mo¢a oy, 

y pues en lo cierto estoy, 

y el tiempo veys que me llamo, 
quiero vsar de lo que soy. 
Salga Adam luego a la hora 
con Eua ambos a la par 

del huerte muy singular, 
salgan del lugar do moran, 
sepan que cosa es pesar. 


Pues salgan mucho en buen hora. 
quen fin yo los mandare. 


No callara su merce 
Mari picuda sefiora, 
a mala landre la de. 


Entran Adam y Eua. 


Adam. 


Eua. 


Adam. 


Eua. 


Eva tened entendido 
lo que aora os dire aqui. 


Ques lo que dezis marido? 


Que nunca el bien conosci, 
hasta que lo vue perdido. 
Como nuestra huerta estaua 
tan florida, tan hermosa, 

tan llena de qualquier cosa 
quel hombre en ella buscaua, 
y en todo tan deleytosa. 


O que perdida marido. 
visteys que grandexcellencia 
era el grado de innocencia? 
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Adam. Si, pero mayor ha sido 
nuestra gran desobediencia: 
© serpiente: 
Eua. O serpiente 
y quien nunca te creyera, 
porque apartada no fuera 
de aquella huerta excellente 
y en aquel grado estuuiera. 
Adam. Vistes con quanta razon 
nos echo el sefior de alli? 
Eua. Ay marido ya lo vi: 
mas yo hize a Dios traicion 
con el fruto que comi. 
Adam. Subjecto me toda cosa, 
para mi todo hecho fue. 
Eua. Si, mas yo me subjecte 
a la serpiente engafiosa, 
ay triste donde me yre. 
Sensualidad. Sefior Adam bien vengays. 
Adam. Nora buena esteys sefiora. 
Sensualidad - Humillaos luego a la hora: 
ques esto no os humillays? 
Iusticia. No creays essa traidora. 


Entra la esperanca. 


Adam muy desconsolado 
estaras con tu mudan¢a, 
sabe que soy la esperanca 
Dios a ti me ha embiado 
con aquesta semejanca. 
Ten sentido peccador: 
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[fol. 171 vo.] 


225 


230 


235 


240 
{fol. 172 ro.] 


29 y quien munca te creyera. For examples and references of “‘y adverbializado” 
see ncte to line 168 of J. E. Gillet’s edition of Perolépez Rangel’s Farga a Honor & 
Reuerencia del Gloriose Nascimiento in PMLA, XLI (1926), 883. 
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porque aun que tu ayas perdido 
este bien tan escogido, 

otro bien mas y mejor 

el sefior te ha prometido. 


No oyste al omnipotente 
quando a la sierpe dezia, 
que la muger quebraria 

su cabeca, y su simiente 
muy contraria le seria? 
Pues nota si no has notado, 
lo que desto sentendio, 

es, que alli te prometio 
redempcion de tu peccado 
aquel que te desterro. 


Porque la muger sin par 

que oyste al sefior dezir, 

la misma es que ha de parir 

al redemptor singular, 

ques quien te ha de redimir. 

Y esta simiente en que ha dado, 
es que de aquesta simiente 
nascera el rey excellente 

por do seras restaurado 

al lugar mas preminente. 

Y aquesta diuina pieca 

que parira Dios sagrado, 

por quien has de ser comprado, 
ha de quebrar la cabeca 

al miserable peccado. 

Assi que no ayas temor, 

y espera en el que offendiste: 
porque si vn lugar perdiste, 
cobraras otro mejor, 

y alegra te, no estes triste. 


Esperanca mia yo soy 
muy dichoso en ver te ay: 
y espero que sera ansi. 


. Tiempo el cuidado te doy. 


Dexa me hazer a mi, ‘ 
Adam espera, ten fe 
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tu pena se satisfaga, 
que yo soy tiempo, y tu llaga 285 
con tiempo la curare. 


Innocencia. Todo se cura con tiempo, 
y los nauos en auiento 
saben mejor con la vaca, 
porques ya vn poquito flaca. 290 


Tiempo. Escucha, pierdes el tiento, 
yo te verne annunciar [fol. 173 ro.] 
la nueua de tu alegria. 


Adam. Pues vamonos muger mia. 


Esperanca. Comience se algun cantar 295 
de la futura alegria. 


Salen se cantando. 
In te Domine speraui.* 


En el auto segundo se introduzen. Tiempo. Naturaleza humana 
Entendimiento humano. 


Tiempo. Verbum caro factum est. 


*87 Todo se cura con Tiempo. This refrdn (Sbarbi and Correas) epitomizes the 
philosophy of the autos. 

288 Aviento. Probably for Adviento, Advent. L. Fernandez, (ed. Cafiete) p. 185. 
No hay quien bien le tome tiento/Especialmente en Aviento. 

* In te, Domine, speraui terminates the first auto. These words occur at the 
beginning of Psalm 31 and Psalm 71 and in the last lines of the Te Deum laudamus: 
In te Domine speravi/ non confundar in aeternum. This expression of hope and 
jubilee was a fitting ending for autos de devocdo. Gil Vicente, Obras, (ed. by Mendes 
dos Remedios) III, 82. The Auto dos Quatro Tempos ends: E todos assi juntamente 
com Te Deum laudamus se despedirdo, e derdo fim a esta representacdo. The Auto da 
Alma ends E todos com a Alma cantando Te Deum laudamus, fordo adorar 0 moi- 
mento. op. cit. I, 91. Most of Vicente’s autos end with a well-known song, unlike 
the endings of Encina which are coplas and villancicos arranged to suit the play. 
A copla on the Te Deum laudamus closes the Farsa de Santa Barbara and the Farsa 
del Santtsimo Sacramento of Sénchez de Badajoz. 

’ Verbum caro factum est. A Christmas hymn. It exists in a great variety of 
texts. According to Julian, Dict. of Hymnology the earliest form known is in a 
MS in the Bibl. Nat. Paris (Lat. 1139f48 in a hand of the 12th century). He gives 
the Latin stanzas. L. Fernandez p. 172 Farga del Nascimiento de Nuestro Redemptor 
Jesu-Cristo ends with this villancico: Vérbum caro factum est/ Alleluya!/Et habitavit 
in nobis/ Alleluya, alleluya!/ In Gil Vicente’s Comedia de Rubena (Mendes dos 
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Cantores. Como lo sabes nos di? 


Tiempo. Se lo, y creo ques ansi. 
Ya baxo el verbo diuino 
hijo del eterno padre, 5 
y la humildad de su madre 
sola le salio al camino, [fol. 173 vo.] 
alegre se Adam pues vino. 


Cantores. Y como vino nos di. 
Tiempo. Basta creer lo ques ansi. 10 
Dize el Tiempo. 


El infinito baxo 

en la virgen soberana, 

donde vuestra carne humana 

por habito recibio, 

ved quanto en esto se gana. 15 
Baxo del eterno padre 

este verbo que ha encarnado, 

y hombre se ha fecho y formado 

en el vientre de vna madre 

que nunca tuuo peccado. 20 


Y este verdadero rey 

entro en nuestra clara estrella, 

y quedo virgen donzella, 

porque la general ley 

no pudo entender se en ella. 25 
Como virgen concibio 

en el su vientre escogido 

aquien la auia concebido 

en su mente, y ordeno 

que della fuesse vestido. 30 


Dichoso Adam pues podiste_ - [fol. 174 ro.] 
al eterno Dios baxar, 
y baxalle con peccar: 


Remedios ed.) II, 23, the parteira advises Rubena to repeat this several times to 
alleviate her sufferings: Mordei neste macapdo;/Esforcae, rosa florida/Eu venida e 
vos parida:/Kyrieleison, Christeleison,/Dizei tres veses passinho:/O verbo caro fato he. 
From John I, 14. 
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el descendio, tu subiste, 
cayo por te leuantar. 

No cayo quanto a caer, 
pero llamo yo caida 

esta humildad tan subida, 
que tomando nuestro ser 
ha sido en el conoscida. 


Comio del fruto vedado 


por ser Dios el hombre humano: 


mas agora el soberano 

por ser hombre se ha baxado, 
y dexa el camino Ilano. 
Porque baxando del cielo 

le dexo el camino hecho, 
para que de su derecho 

el hombre hecho en el suelo 
fuesse de Dios satisfecho. 


Entra la naturaleza humana cantando. 


Si viniesse y me lleuasse por vida mia que me saluasse. 


Si agora el rey diuinal 

a subirme se baxasse, 

vos prometo que sanasse 

el hombre de todo el mal, 
y el summo bien alcancasse 
si viniesse. 


Soy naturaleza humana, 

y si Dios me hora tomasse, 
y en la virgen encarnasse, 
a fe que de la mancana 

la culpa se remediasse, 

si viniesse. 


Dize la naturaleza. 


Qualquier persona que espera 
para en algo entretener se, 
bayla, o canta, o sin mouerse 
esta triste, y de manera 

que no ay do satisfazer se. 

Y assi yo sola esperando 

que, Dios se vista de mi, 
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baylo, canto, estoy me ansi 
la diuina alma aguardando 
del gran hijo de Daui. 


O si viniesse mi Dios 


en la virgen soberana, 75 
2 o naturaleza humana 
alcancgasse quien soys vos [fol. 175 ro.] 


por quien tanto bien se gana. 

O quien pudiesse entender 

quien sera aquella sin par 80 
donde Dios ha de encarnar, 

pues alli mi baxo ser 

tanto se ha de leuantar. 


Que aun que speran¢a victoria 

me de dolor qualquiera, 85 
siempre fue desta manera: 

que quien espera mas gloria, 

mas pena por lo quespera. 

¥ assi yo que al verbum caro 

estoy esperando contino, 90 
como es summo bien diuino, 

cuesta me el esperar caro, 

y en mi esperanca me afino. 


Tiempo es el tiempo llegado 
en que verna el saluador 95 
a comprar el peccador. 


El verbo ya es encarnado 

en la mas alta y mejor, 

Aora lo has tu sabido 

di naturaleza humana, 100 
pues alegra te, esta vfana, 

que Dios de ti se ha vestido 

en la virgen soberana. [fol. 175 vo.] 


3 y en mi esperanca me afino. Afino seems to have the meaning finalizar to 
languish away. Covarrubias says: afinar vale perficionar alguna cosa .... Dixose 
a fine de fin, porque en llegando las cosas a su perfeccion, han conseguido su fin, y 
passando de alli, buelven a perder su ser. The Dic. de Autoridades also gives per- 
ficionar but does not agree with Covarrubias in deriving from fin but from fino. 
porque afinar una cosa es hacerla que esté fina. 
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Naturaleza. 


Tiempo. 
Naturaleza. 
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Tiempo di me esso es ansi? 
o gran bien, o gran contento. 


Cree me que en nada te miento. 


Pues Dios se viste de mi, 
reuiua el contentamiento. 
Estas ropas de peccado 
quitallas quiero a la hora, 
no soy sierua, soy sefiora, 
pues mi habito ha tomado, 
el que cielo y tierra adora. 


Alegria, alegria, 

y el tocado de tristeza 
vaya fuera. O que baxeza 
con este habito tenia 

la humana naturaleza. 


Bayla cantando. 


No me sigays Can Cerbero, 
pues que Dios 

se ha hecho manso cordero 
contra vos. 


No me sigas Lucifer 
con maldad, 

- pues que Dios ha de vencer 
con humildad, 
Tomo nuestra humanidad 
nuestro Dios, 
y es hecho manso cordero 
contra vos. 


O tiempo, y el mas vfano 

que yo nunca ver pretendo, 
Quien es aquel? yo lo entiendo, 
el entendimiento humano 

es, y algo vien midiendo. 


Entra el entendimiento humano, y dize. 


Qves esto? de que manera 
esto se puede entender, 


105 


110 


115 


120 


[fol. 176 ro.] 


126 


130 


135 
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Naturaleza. 


Entendimiento. 


Naturaleza. 


Entendimiento. 


Florence Whyte 


que Dios tome nuestro ser 
en la virgen, y ella entera 
quede sin cosa perder. 


Lleua compas o mesura 

ser la palabra simiente, 
varon el omnipotente, 

y la muger virgen pura 

de todo peccado absente? 
Halla se en philosophia 
este effecto singular? 

O philosopho sin par 

sino soys vos, quien podria 
tan gran mysterio alcangar. 


Que yo siendo entendimiento 
humano, si me pregunto 
algo desto, estoy defuncto, 

y estoy tan fuera de tiento 


q aun no alcango el menor punto. 


O sacro eternal maestro 

que a la natura excedeys 

vos soys quien esto hazeys, 
y el mysterio es solo vuestro, 
y vos solo lo entendeys. 


Vos solo rey soberano 

que tomastes carne alli 

lo entendeys, y esto es ansi: 
que entendimiento humano 
que soy yo, no llega aqui. 


Hala humano entendimiento 
dezi en que venis hablando? 


De lo que vengo tratando 
tanto alcanco y tanto siento, 
que no se en que voy pensando. 


Que sentis, pues tanto os sobra, 
de ver que encarno en donzella 
Dios, y quedo virgen ella? 


De solo Dios es tal obra, 
y el solo pudo entendella. 
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140 


145 


[fol. 176 vo.] 


150 


155 


160 


165 


170 


[fol. 177 ro.] 
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Tiempo. Tratemos dotra question, 


pues hablar es escusado 
en tan alta encarnacion, 


Como nascio sin peccado 


la madre deste varon? 
Fue justo fuesse sin el 


quien le vino a destruyr, 


y en quien auia de venir 
el sagrado Emanuel 
baxando por nos subir. 


Y Dauid es quien declara 
su gran limpieza excellente, 


hablando diuinalmente 


desta virgen limpia y clara 


de todo peccado ausente 


Diziendo, estar yo contigo 


solo en esto lo senti, 


y que me amaste entendi, 
en que nunca el enemigo 


se gozara sobre mi. 


Y pues auia de nascer 


segun Dauid quien quedasse 


libre de culpa, y gozasse 
sin dar gozo a Lucifer 


porque del nos libertasse. 
Si estar sin culpa ni mella 


segun esta prophecia 
a alguien le conuenia, 


quien auia de ser sin ella 


sino la virgen Maria? 


or do en este mundo entre 
con mas potencia y grandeza 


que toda naturaleza, 


y ado todo hombre perdio, 


gano tierra y fortaleza. 


Y no se puede entender: 
que quando aquesto gano 


que primero arrodillo 


28 or do en este mundo entro, probably por do 


180 


185 


190 


195 


[fol. 177 vo.] 


200 


205 


210 


Ending. Probably a hymn. The Jesu, Redemptor omnium quem lucis, a Christ- 


mas hymn? 
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pues hizo al diablo caer 
y jamas ella cayo. 215 


Y esta primera victoria 

Dios quiso a su madre dalla, 

y pues siempre quiso honrralla 

razon fue dalle la gloria 

de.su primera batalla. 220 
Porque cosa justa era 

pues que Christo venia 


adonde vencer auia, (fol. 178 ro.] 

que la batalla primera 

venciesse quien mas queria. 225 
Naturaleza. O razon tan estremada. 


Entendimiento. Dixe algo a tu presumir? 
Naturaleza. Mucho has dicho a mi sentir. 


Entendimiento. Pues cree que no he dicho nada 
segun lo que ay que dezir. 230 


Tiempo. Voy me a dar la nueua Adam 
al lymbo do esta esperando. 


Naturaleza. Vamos, y vamos cantando, 
que a quantos en el lymbo estan 
viene Christo consolando. 235 


En el auto tercero se introduzen. Tiempo. Viejo. Bouo. Fardina. 
Gil. Llorente. Goncalo. 


Tiempo. Gloria in excelsis Deo. 
Cantores. Di por quien. [fol. 178 vo.] 
Tiempo. Por el que nascio en Belen. 


1 Gloria in excelsis Deo. The song of the angels, Luke II, 14. Sanchez de Badajoz, 
Farsa de la Natividad (Recop. I, 171) Y mayor gozo sintié/ La Sefora/ Viendo la 
turba canora/ Y aquellos cantos de arreo,/ Que sonaron esa hora:/ Gloria in excelsis 
Deo. Gil Vicente, Mofina Mendes (Mendes dos Remedios ed.) I, 15 E gloria a Deos 
soberano/ In excelsis, et in terra/ Pax hominibus. 
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Tiempo. 
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El que en virgen encarno 

quedando virgen donzella 5 
nasciendo esta noche della 

madre y virgen la dexo: 

grande bien se os concedio. 


Di por quien. 
Por el que nascio en Belen. 10 


O estremo de amor muy fino, 

o gran bondad, o consuelo 

que se vea oy en el suelo 

hecho hombre el verbo diuino 

sin desamparar el cielo. 15 
Queste nascido vn sefior 

entre nos omnipotente, 

y en el cielo este presente. 

tan excellente primor 

el que lo haze lo siente. 20 


O naturaleza humana 

a la diuina ayuntada. 

como quedas ensalcada. 

pues vos hija de Santanna [fol. 179 ro.] 
quien vos sera comparada? 25 
Quien podra ser como vos 


‘hija de aquel hijo vuestro, 


madre del remedio nuestro, 
adonde ha mostrado Dios 
ser tan singular maestro. 20 


Humanos grande alegria 

recebid, quel soberano 

ha nascido en traje humano, 

y por medio de Maria 

de sefior se os buelue hermano. 35 
Con tan prospera bonanca 

no aya en vosotros discordia, 

pues para mayor concordia 

el que fue Dios de venganca 

lo es ya de misericordia. 49 


Line 16. For Que esté. 


Florence Whyte 


Voy me, no ay mas que dezir 
ya he complido con Adan. 
doy mas todos gozaran, 

y al que viene a redimir, 

en su gloria le veran. 


Entra Fardina cantando, y dize. 


Viejo. 


Sea bien venido sea 

sea bien venido 

el verbo hijo del padre 
sea bien venido, 

oy nascio de virgen madre 
sea bien venido, 

el verbo del padre hijo 
sea bien venido, 

oy nascio con regozijo 

sea bien venido. 


O si mi padre viniesse 
porque a Belen me lleuasse, 
y en seruicio me dexasse 

de la virgen, y alli viesse 

al sefior, y le adorasse. 

Que gran cosa, 

que vna virgen poderosa 
ha parido al rey de vida, 

y quedo siendo parida 
como las flores hermosa. 


Ved que tal 

hija de Dios especial, 

mas clara que luz ni estrella, 
pues que puedo nascer della 
el bien contra nuestro mal. 
O diuina, 

rosa, flor, y clauellina 

la mas perfecta que ha sido, 
y entre quantas han nascido, 
la mas sancta, y la mas dina. 


Tente afuera y no seas necio. 


Line 43. For De hoy més. 
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45 


[fol. 179 vo.] 


50 


55 


70 


[fol. 180 ro.} 
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Bouo. 


Viejo. 


Bouo. 
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Ea sus tengo me afuera. 

© padre como sois rezio, 

no seays dessea manera, 

Dezi padre, si fuera burra mi madre, 
no fuerays asno vos? 


Mala pascua te de Dios 
asno llamas a tu padre. 


Ha esso era 

no digo dessa manera, 

si que tambien nasci della, 

siendo vos asno y burra ella, 

yo tambien borrico fuera. 

Pero digo, si comierades vos trigo 
siendo asno y ella albarda 

o comierades ceuada. 


Quieres callar enemigo 
yo bien se lo que agora te dire. 


Que por vida de mi madre. 


Que pues no honras a tu padre, 


‘nunca te hara Dios merced. 


Que que que 
que no me hara Dios merced? 


No te hara merced Dios. 


Porque os llamo asno a vos, 
pues yo no os lo llamare. 


Anda aca. 


Ya voy padre, y ando alla, 
quereys que me llegue mas? 


No tanto, no acabaras. 


Ea ya me llego aca. 


A Fardina. 


95 


[fol. 180 vo.] 


100 


105 


80 
85 
90 
Bouo. 
Viejo. = 
Viejo. 
Viejo. 
Viejo. = 
Bouo. 
Viejo. 


Bouo. 
Viejo. 
Fardina. 
Viejo. 


Bouo. 


Fardina. 


Viejo. 
Bouo. 
Viejo. 


Bouo. 


Viejo. 
Bouo. 
Viejo. 
Bouo. 
Viejo. 
Bouo. 


Viejo. 


Fardina. 


Bouo. 
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A Fardina. 

Necio callaras ayna. 

Que me quereys, dezid padre? 
Adonde queda tu madre? 
Padre aca esta en la cozina 

No lo se. 

Di donde la hallare? 

Sabe donde la hallara. 
Adonde? 


Adonde esta, 
A juro a san que acerte. 


Vete de ay. 

Que hazes Fardina aqui? 
Dexa me necio hablar. 
Habla padre. 

Quieres callar? 

Ea veys me padre aqui. 
Di Fardina, 

que hablauas con la vezina 
este otro dia en comiendo, 


tu piensas que no te entiendo? 


Y que me entendeys mezquina 
que demandas. 


Tu ha en drogolédrégos me andas 
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110 


[fol. 181 ro.] 


115 


120 


125 


[fol. 181 vo.] 


130 


131 Drogolddrégos. The Dic. de Autoridades gives dingolondangos, palabra ar— 
bitraria y del uso solo de la infima plebe, que no tiene significacion fixa. 
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mira padre yo bien se 
hora bien, yos lo dire. 


Fardina. Ay que palabras tan blandas. 
Bouo. Ay padre que dixo blandas. 
quésperays? 


Iesus y no la matays? 


Viejo. Han me venido auisar 
Que tu te quieres casar. 


Fardina. Porque vos no me casays. 
Bouo. Veys alli, 


no ay mas que dizir aqui, 
sino ques vna raida. 


Fardina. Calla necio por tu vida. 
Viejo. Calla tu dexame a mi 
hija mia, 


bien sabes tu que oy dia 
casar las hijas temprano 
no es para los padres sano. 
ni aun para ti lo seria. 


Fardina. Que quereys, 
yo os digo que me casays? 
ya yo soy padre casada. 
Viejo. Ansi desuergoncada, 
pocos afios os logreys. 
Bouo. Assi pocos afios os logreys. 
Fardina. Padre no me entendeys bien, 


que no soy casada yo 
sino con el que nascio 
esta noche en Belen. 


Line 136. For Qué esperays? 
443 yqida Covarrubias and Dic. de Autoridades define as desvergongado Pelado 
is similarly used in Mexico. 


15 


140 


145 


[fol. 182 ro.] 


151 


155 


160 
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Fardina. 


Viejo. 


Bouo. 


Fardina. 


Viejo. 


Fardina. 


Viejo. 


Fardina. 


Fardina. 


Viejo. 


Bouo. 
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Pues traidora 
con nifio que nasce agora 
te yuas tu a casar? 


Si que me puede saluar, 
y todo el mundo le adora. 


No te entiendo. 


Que os esta escarnesciendo 
esta, y vos no la entendeys. 


Padre no me escuchareys? 
oy me pues no os offendo 
oy nascio 

vn nifio, el qual se vistio 
por matar nuestra maldad 
nuestra propria humanidad 
en la mejor que se vio. 


No he entendido. 


Dezi me no aueys oydo 
que ha de nascer el Messias? 


Esso si en las prophecias. 


Pues sabed que ya es nascido 
esta madrugada: 

de vna virgen consagrada, 
nascio con gran resplandor 
aquel muy alto sefior 

con quien yo soy desposada. 


Que hablar 
quien te mandaua casar 
sin licencia de tu padre? 


Vamos a ver la madre 
del que nos ha de saluar. 


Pues yo consiento 
hija en tan buen casamiento. 


Ya mi padre esta enlodado. 
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165 


[fol. 182 vo.] 
171 


175 


180 


185 


190 


[fol. 183 ro.] 
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Entran Gil, Llorente, y Gongalo cantando. 


Gil. Dezid me si Christo viene 
humano como conuiene 195 
para el linage humanal, 
como ha nascido en portal, 
quien por tal sefior se tiene? 


Viejo. Ya bien vemos 
ques humilidad, y aun sabemos 200 
que en ser humilde el chiquito 
en si mismo la da escripto 
porque del lo traslademos. 
Oy llego, 
y a media noche pario 205 
la virgen a Emanuel, 
y ella misma nasce del, 
que en ella y della nascio. 


Bouo. Si tambien 
pues que Dios nascio en Belen 210 
saluara el mundo a barrisco 
si por dominus bobisco 
y por el seculoria amen. [fol. 183 vo.] 


Gonga. Entre nos 
nos podeys declarar vos 215 
pues que soys de Christo sieruo, 
como era in principio el verbo, 
y el verbo cerca de Dios. 


Bouo. Soy contento 


11 saluara el mundo a barrisco. Dic. de Autoridades defines a barrisco: Entregar 
sin la cuenta y razén debida las cosas vendibles, déndolas y vendiendolas a bulto. Es 
voz antiguada de Aragon. Fuer. de Aragon fol. 114. Queremos que todas las lanas que 
vendrdn a peso se hayan de pesar, é no se puedan barriscar ni se puedan en alguna otra 
manera librar sino a peso. Covarrubias has barrer todo lo que hay es levarselo sin 
cuenta, ni razon, y de esta semejanga se dixo tambien Ilevarlo todo a barrisco. L. 
Fernandez p. 80 Es amor un mal amargo/ Mas que ruda y que torvisco;/ Es red que 
Neva abarrisco/ Todo el mundo sin embargo. p. 156 Macario. No me querais ultrajar. 
Bonifacio. Mia fe, todo hu abarrisco. 

2 Dominus bobisco, a corruption of Dominus vobiscum, the salutation of the 
priest to the people. Ruth II, 4. 

13 y por el seculoria amen. Corruption from Per omnia saecula saeculorum. 
Gili Vicente, Farga dos Almocreves (Mendes dos Remedios ed.) I, 323. 
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Llorente. 


Viejo. 


Gil. 
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el es verbo el fundamento, 
y es el verbo que encarno, 
el mismo que lo hablo, 


pues todos vienen a vn cuento. 


mas no paro, 
quiero dezillo mas claro, 
pues claro viuis por el, 
sabed quel verbo es aquel 
que se hizo verbum caro. 
Entendeys? 

del principio el verbo es 

y al principio el verbo ygual, 
no ay principio ni final, 

pues no ay antes ni despues. 


Pues yo quiero 

me declareys por entero 
el mismo verbo porque 
dezis quen principio fue 
cerca de Dios verdadero. 


Quien formado 

tiene el mundo y fabricado 
antel erial lo alcanco 

el mal que Adam succedio 
despues de auelle criado. 
Por lo qual 

cerca de Dios eternal 

era in principio, y sabia, 
quel verbo, ques el, seria 

el remedio deste mal. 

el primor 

desto es, ser verbo el pastor, 
caro con la qual nos mierca: 
que ser lejos, o ser cerca, 
nada les lexos al sefior. 


Pues de aque’ 
que llamas Emanuel 
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220 


225 


230 


235 


[fol. 184 ro.] 
240 


245 


250 


255 


%1 erial. Dic. de Autoridades defines as waste or untilled land. The passage 
means that the Maker foresaw Adam’s fall before the land was formed. The 
text reads crial but the copy in the Univ. of Pennsylvania has erial. The bar on 
the e had probably been worn down. 


Line 253. Les, for le es. 
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Viejo. 


Gil. 
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dizes cosa tan subida, 

como dize alli ques vida 

todo lo ques hecho en el? 

Va diziendo 

adelante, y escriuiendo 

ques vida de tal renombre, 
que la propria luz del hombre, 
aquesto yo no lo entiendo. 
Que entre nos 

muy bien sabemos que Dios 
es la vida muy de hecho, 
mas ques vida lo en el hecho, 
esso me declarad vos. 


El es vida 

sin fin, cabo, ni medida, 

no como la que tenemos, 
sino la que pretendemos, 
quesotra es cosa perdida. 
Bien me oys, 

quanto hazeys y dezis 

con que Dios es satisfecho, 
enel ques vida va hecho. 
pues por el la recebis. 

Y acostumbra 

ser esta luz que alumbra 

al hombre, como la letra 
dize, aunque tanto penetra, 
quel sentido nos encombra. 
En tanto grado 

basta hauer os declarado 
que lo que en el hecho fuere, 
es vida que nunca muere, 

y aun es muerte del peccado. 


Jesus muerte del peccado? 
tambien los peccados mueren? 
y si los peccados comieren 
morira Gil bigarrado. 


Bien dixiste 


Line 273. Quesotra, for que esa otra. 
2% morira Gil bigarrado. Bigarrado for abigarrado, of changing color, i.e., livid 
hue? Or possibly an approximation of barrigudo. 


260 


265 


[fol. 184 vo.] 


270 


275 


280 


285 


[fol. 185 ro.} 
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par Dios hombre bien concroistes 

por mas nos aues de dezir, 295 
que en lo “icho a mi sentir 

bien a sentir nos lo distes. 


Si hare 

Vos me preguntays porque 

en las tinieblas luz dio, 300 
y alli nos comprehendio: 

Escucha yos lo dire, 

fue nascido 

nuestro Dios con tal vestido 

que en vestillo nos vistio 305 
del que Adam nos desnudo. 

Y este sefior fue tenido 

por criatura 

dalguna gente muy dura, 

que su luz no comprehendian, 310 
y como ciegos tenian 

al hazedor por hechura. 

Y por esto 

con diuino presupuesto 

Dios vn hombre le embio 315 
delante, y Iuan se llamo, 

como es claro y manifiesto, 

No delante 

del verbo, mas del infante 

que nascio primero quel 320 
quanto a hombre, que quanto a el [fol. 185 vo.] 
hecho y no hecho es instante. 

Este vino 

por mensagero diuino 

de la luz, mas no era luz: 325 
que la luz es quien en cruz 

nos hizo al cielo camino. 

De manera, 

queste era luz verdadera 

que a los hombres ha alumbrado 330 
contra el primero peccado, 

y otros mil de su manera. 


Que sabor 
y como habrays padre sefior. 


2 concroistes. I do not find a definition or another example of this word. 


i 
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Gil. 


Bouo. 


Gil. 


Bouo. 


Llorente. 
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Que te paresce me di. 


Que en toda mi vida vi 
vn licenciasno mayor. 


Pues podemos, 
sus algun juego juguemos. 


Que este habrar es delicado. 
Y que juego jugaremos? 
Sea a passa barbado. 


Sea por Dios 

sus ponte y Gil palaciego 
ternas te assi como parba 
hasta que alguno con barba 


passe, y no sea como el crego. 


Sea ansi 
alto sus ponte tu aqui. 


Alto sus ponte priado. 


Alto di passa barbado 
y responder te ha ansi. 


Cantan passa barbado. 
Qvien passa? 
Passa Luzbel. 


Passe el vellaco marrano 


335 


340 


{fol. 186 ro.] 


345 


350 


355 


2 passa barbado. Is the game “beaver,” popular in England a few years ago 
reminiscent of this ancient game? Barba and barbado in these lines may be replaced 


by seso and sesudo. Compare hombre de bigote, a man of spirit. 


45 ternas te assi como parba. Parba, Portuguese, a boy. Meyer Lubke derives 
it from parvulus, but Sclano Constancio, Novo diccionario... . etymologico da 
lingua portuguesa, says o radical nao he Latino nem Grego, mas sim o Egipcio pi ré 

3% marrano. marrano here means accursed, outcast. This is a valuable example 
of this most interesting word whose vicissitudes have been traced in the monu 
mental study of A. Farinelli; Marrano. Storia di un vituperio, Ginebra, 1925. The 
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la barba no le valio, 
Passe passe pues passo 
el pie allende la mano, 


quando ser Dios pretendio. 360 
Bouo. Quien passa? 
Gonga. Passa Adam. [fol. 186 vo.] 
Gil. No tiene barba ni seso, 

passe que tambien passo 

el precepto, pues comio 365 


de! arbol como trauiesso, 
y a peccar se subiecto. 


Bouo. Quien passa? 
Gil. Passe Cayn 
Llorente. Passe, y vaya para ruin, 370 


ques desbarbado y cruel 
pues mato a su hermano Abel, 
no tiene barbas en fin. 


Bouo. Quien passa? 
Llorente. Passe Dauid. 375 
Viejo. Passe, que aun ques bien barbado 


de seso barba no ha vsado, 
pues hizo matar en lid 
al buen Vrias su criado. 


Bouo. Quien passa? 380 


Viejo. Salomon. [fol. 187 ro.] 


word occurs in the tenth century in the meaning of swine, thence it was transferred 
to unbelievers who eliminated this article from their diet. It migrated with the 
Spaniards to Italy but the Italians were prone to use the word to designate the 
unpopular invaders themselves. The word is rare in Spain in the sixteenth century. 
A related expression occurs in i Cor. xvi, 22. “If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be anathema maran-atha.” The Oxford dictionary gives an explana- 
tion and etymology. 
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Gonga. 


Bouo. 


Llorente. 


Viejo. 


Three “Autos” of Jorge de Montemayor 


Passe esse sabio varon, 
sabio, pero mal barbado, 


pues que muger lo ha engafiado 


sin bastar su discrecion. 
Quien passa? 


Passe el redemptor eterno 
hijo de Dios y desnudo. 


Esse es barbado y sesudo, 
pues nos libro del infierno. 
Ora sus 

en el nombre de Iesus 
vamos todos a adorar 

al que nos ha de saluar, 

y ha de morir en la cruz, 
y cantemos vn cantar. 


Cantan vnos y responden otros. 


Ya nascio 

el que principio nos dio. 

A que viene? a dar nos vita. 
Y que tal es la parida? 

qual quiso lo que pario. 

De improuiso 

le puso Dios tal auiso 

que al demonio hizo mudo. 
Que le puso? lo que pudo, 
y que pudo? Lo que quiso, 
Do estara 

esse que nascido ha? 
Adonde el quiere estar. 
Adonde? velo a buscar, 

que en qualquiera parte esta. 
De que arte? 

No me preguntes la parte 
del todo que en Christo cabe 
que de lo que el solo sabe, 

el solo puede informarte. 

Es gigante? 

No sino diuino infante. 

y que tiene de diuino? 
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Aquello que fue contino, 

y lo que sera adelante. 

Y de humano 

tiene vn vestido muy Ilano. 
Y para que lo vestio. 

Para que conozca yo 


que esta la gloria en mi mano. 


Es ciudad, 

ado nascio su bondad? 

En vn portal, Porque modo? 
Porque quien lo tiene todo 
escoge a su voluntad. 

Quien lo cria? 

Quien? quien el criado auia. 
Luego el mismo era su padre. 
Si, y en querer la por madre, 
mostro lo que le queria. 

Dezi pues, 

si su propria hija es 

como pudo concebir? 

Vos nunca oystes dezir 
Verbum caro factum est. 
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THE PRIVATE LIBRARY OF VOLTAIRE 
AT LENINGRAD! 


N THE 15th of December, 1778, about six months after the 

death of Voltaire, his private library at Ferney was bought 
by Catherine the Great of Russia for 30,000 rubles plus a certain 
number of valuable presents to Mme Denis, Voltaire’s niece.? 
This library consists of about 7500 volumes comprising, because 
of the number of large sets, about 2500 to 3000 titles. Catherine 
received her purchase at St. Petersburg on July 30, 1779.4 
Wagniére, the secretary of Voltaire, had been engaged to arrange 
the books in the same order as at Ferney’ and to prepare the manu- 
scripts for binding. He arrived in St. Petersburg, as he tells us, 


1 This article is a joint report resulting from work done together in the Voltaire 
library at Leningrad by George R. Havens and Norman L. Torrey during the sum- 
mer of 1927, While the former is chiefly responsible for the first half of the article 
and the latter for the second half, both authors have made contributions to the 
paper as a whole and have attempted a complete collaboration throughout. 

* Fernand Caussy, Imventaire des manuscrits de la bibliothéque de Voltaire, Paris, 
1913, p. 3. See also Voltaire, @éuvres (Moland ed.), I, 455 and pp. 453-58, 463-65. 

* This estimate would be somewhat increased by an enumeration of all the 
titles contained in some one hundred fifty volumes of “Pot pourri.” Cf. also 
n. 17 below. 

* Caussy, op. cit., p. 4. 

Voltaire’s books were shipped to Russia in twelve cases which Wagniére certi- 
fied contained the whole of his master’s library. Wagniére summarized as follows 
the contents of the cases: 

“1. Théologie et journaux encyclopédiques reliés. 

_ 2. Théologie, Mémoires de l’Académie des sciences et Bibliothéque choisie. 

3. Histoire de France. 

4. Histoire de France au fond, celle des autres nations, Auteurs latins. 

5. Dictionnaires in-folio; Plutarque, Platon, Pots pourris. 

6. Histoire, Pots pourris. 

7. Voltaire in-quarto, Corneille in-quarto, Vocabulaire in-quarto, etc. 

8. Philosophie, Voltaire in-huit, etc. 

9. Italiens, Anglais, Divers Francais. 

10. Théatre, Poésie, Belles-Lettres. 

11. Voyages, Commerce, Histoire naturelle, Médecine. 

12. Voyages, Médecine, Roman, Littérature.” (See P. Bonnefon, “Une Corres- 
pondance inédite de Grimm avec Wagniére,” Revue d’ Histoire littéraire de la France, 
III (1896), 498.) 

5 On the testimony of Bachaumont vouched for in this instance by Wagniére 
(Longchamp et Wagniére, Mémoires sur Voltaire, Paris, 1826, II, 9-10). Cf. 
Desnoiresterres, Voltaire, VIII (1876), 423. 
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“Je 8 auguste 1779’ and remained in Russia at the execution of 
the task set him by Catherine until probably January or February, 
1780.’ The library was installed in the Hermitage and remained 
there until about 1862,' when it was transferred to the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg, now the Public Library of Leningrad. 
There in the Fine Arts Division of the Philosophy Section these 
books are still to be found, carefully stored in their locked cases 
behind glass doors and supposed still to stand in the order in which 
they were arranged by Wagniére after that used by Voltaire 
himself at Ferney. Most of his books are contained in two large 
double-faced cases, each case about twenty feet long and ten 
shelves high, giving a total book space of some eight hundred feet. 
The bottom shelves are reserved for folio volumes, the second 
shelves for quartos and the smaller volumes appear on the higher 
shelves. A somewhat smaller case in the gallery above contains 
the rest of Voltaire’s books. Under the former government of 
Russia no one was allowed to consult more than five books of 
this collection a day.* This limit is no longer imposed and during 
the summer of 1927 the authors of this article were permitted to 
have before them on their tables any number of volumes that they 
wished. 

For nearly one hundred and fifty years this valuable collection, 
owing to its remoteness and its comparative inaccessibility, has 
been very greatly neglected by scholars. It is true that during 
this period the library has not been wholly unvisited. 

Joseph de Maistre, who was in St. Petersburg from 1802 to 
1816, was unable, through his violent hostility to Voltaire, to see 
anything in his library except a convincing proof of “l’extréme 
médiocrité des ouvrages qui suffirent jadis au patriarche de 
Ferney.’® His chief desire is ‘‘d’en finir avec cet homme.’’" 

Beuchot and Moland, the two great editors of Voltaire, both 
received copies of some manuscripts in the Voltaire library.” 

‘Edouard Gardet in 1860 went further and published, though not 


® Longchamp et Wagniére, op. cit., I, 170. (Wagniére follows here Voltaire’s 
predilection for “auguste” instead of what he calls the ugly “aodt.”’) 

1 Ibid., 1, 172. Wagniére’s narrative is dated ‘“‘A Ferney, mars 1780.” 

8 Cf. Diderot, Guvres (Assézat-Tourneux ed.), I, p. xviii. 

* Caussy, op. cit., p. 5. 

10 Joseph de Maistre, Les Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg, Anvers, 1821, I, 233. 

Tbid. 

2 Voltaire, Ziuvres (Moland), I, p. vii; XXXII, 485-86. 
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altogether accurately, Voltaire’s marginal notes on Rousseau’s 
Discours sur Vinégalité and on his Contrat social. These are now 
to be found in the Moland edition of Voltaire.“ 

In 1847 Léouzon-Leduc made a cursory examination of the 
library and in 1850 reported on it as follows: 

La bibliothéque de Voltaire se compose d’environ 7,500 volumes, 
ouvrages de philosophie, d’histoire, de littérature; elle n’offre par elle- 
méme d’autre intérét spécial que celui d’avoir été la propriété d’un grand 
homme. Plusieurs volumes, il est vrai, sont couverts de notes marginales 
autographes; mais la plupart de ces notes sont ou trop insignifiantes ou 
trop indignes de leur auteur pour qu’on les reléve de l’oubli; la gloire de 
Voltaire y perdrait plus qu’elle n’y gagnerait." 


Autres temps, autres meurs! We are no longer restrained by the 
need of preserving “la gloire de Voltaire,” the marginal notes 
are not confined merely to “plusieurs volumes,” the very titles 
of the books owned by Voltaire often give valuable indications 
as to the sources of his thought. Léouzon-Leduc is far indeed 
from our present viewpoint regarding the value of this library 
to Voltaire scholarship. 

Count Hector de La Ferriére examined the Voltaire collection 
in 1863 and four years later reported on it in more enlightened, 
but not in more detailed, fashion: 


Une étude sur Voltaire et ses manuscrits prendrait 4 elle seule plusieurs 
mois..... Sa pensée y est restée, car chacun de ces volumes porte en 
marge des annotations de sa main. II y aurait donc un choix curieux 4 en 
extraire sous ce titre: Les lectures de Voltaire.® 


But La Ferriére was evidently more impressed by the manuscripts 
than by the books. 


In 1875 Assézat and Tourneux, the editors of Diderot, wrote 
in regard to the Voltaire and the Diderot libraries: 


Il n’est guére de livres ayant appartenu 4 ces deux hommes qui ne 
soient chargés de notes marginales intéressantes et on ne peut plus curi- 
euses au point de vue biographique et bibliographique. Mais ces notes 


8 Ibid., XXXII, 468-82. 

“4 Léouzon-Leduc, “Rapport sur les papiers de Voltaire conservés dans la biblio- 
théque impériale et dans celle de l'Ermitage de Saint-Pétersbourg,” Archives des 
missions scientifiques et litléraires, Vol. I (Paris, 1850), pp. 40-41. 

18 Hector de La Ferriére, “Troisitme Rapport sur les Recherches faites a la 
Bibliothéque impériale de Saint-Pétersbourg,” Archives des missions scientifiques 
et litt., 2° série, t. IV (1867), p. 98. 
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demanderaient pour étre recueillies un labeur assidu de plusieurs années, 
et, détachées des ouvrages auxquels elles sont jointes, elles deviendraient 
sans aucun doute d’une lecture difficile." 


The proportion of the volumes in the Voltaire library containing 
marginal notes is much smaller than this enthusiastic passage 
would make one suppose. They are numerous enough, neverthe- 
less, to be very important and they certainly offer material for 
study over an extended period. 

Desnoiresterres, the great biographer of Voltaire, did not of 
course fail to gather together from his predecessors such informa- 
tion as he could in regard to this library. He writes: 


La bibliothéque de Voltaire n’était point considérable. Elle consistait 
en six mille deux cent dix volumes!’ de tous formats, tous assez médiocres. 
L’auteur de Ja Henriade n’était pas un bibliophile. Les livres n’étaient 
pour lui ni un luxe, ni un objet de vanité et d’étalage; c’étaient autant 
d’outils, autant d’instruments en ses mains, dont il usait et abusait avec 
un sans-géne impitoyable. Que de livres, sans doute, qui n’offriraient 
pas plus de dix pages dignes d’étre méditées et recueillies! Ces dix pages, 
semées ici et 1a, il les séparait de ce fatras indigeste et stérile, les ras- 
semblait, les faisait cartonner ensemble; c’était tout ce qu’il y avait de 
bon 4 garder, c’était tout ce que sa mémoire devait retenir de tant d’inu- 
tilités mal concgues et aussi mal digérées.'* 


In pointing out—what is entirely true—that Voltaire’s is a 
worker’s, not a collector’s, library, Desnoiresterres is giving an 
opinion quite in harmony with what Bachaumont had written as 
early as 1778: 


16 Diderot, Geuvres (Assézat-Tourneux), I, Ixvii. 

17 Desnoiresterres does not state (Voltaire, VIII, 418) from what source he drew 
this seemingly very exact total of the volumes in the Voltaire library, which ob- 
viously does not tally exactly with other estimates of 7,000 or 7,500 volumes gen- 
erally found elsewhere. It comes evidently from Bachaumont’s Mémoires secrets: 
“J'ai visité et compté sa bibliothéque: elle est de 6210 volumes. Il y en a beaucoup 
de médiocres, surtout en fait d’histoire. Il n’y a pas trente volumes de romans; 
mais presque tous ces livres sont précieux par les notes dont M. de Voltaire les a 
chargés.” (Longchamp et Wagniére, op. cit., I, 367-68.) Bachaumont’s source, as 
given by Wagnitre (ibid., I, 367, 369), is a letter written from Ferney, December 
8, 1774, by M. de Saint-Remi. Obviously in the three years and a little more be- 
tween this date and Voltaire’s final departure from Ferney early in 1778, the 
number of volumes in Voltaire’s library probably became still larger than when 
counted by Saint-Remi. 

8 Gustave Desnoiresterres, Voltaire, VIII (2nd ed., Paris, 1876), 418-19. We 
have not yet found any such cases of mutilation of books. Articles or pamphlets 
have been often taken from various volumes and bound in a Pot pourri. No mutila- 
tion within an‘article, however. 
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Tous les amateurs et curieux de livres sont trés-fachés que la bibli- 
othéque de M. de Voltaire passe en Russie; elle était précieuse, non par 
la beauté des éditions, ou la rareté ou la singularité des livres, mais par 
des notes de sa main dont ils étaient tous chargés. On dit que son diction- 
naire encyclopédique en avait 4 1l’infini.!® 


The inventory published by M. Fernand Caussy in 1913 
catalogs the Voltaire manuscripts at Leningrad, but likewise 
confines itself to entirely general statements regarding the printed 
books in the library. The limitation of five books a day still 
remained in force at that time and prevented M. Caussy from 
undertaking the larger task.?° 

There then the matter stood when the authors of this article 
had the good fortune to spend several weeks during the summer 
of 1927 working in this exceedingly interesting collection. .We 
were accorded every facility and courtesy. Most of the material 
which we studied is, of course, nowhere else available. 

Rarely has the fascinating, though dangerous, study of sources 
been offered so definite and concrete a poirt of departure as is 
presented by the Voltaire library. Perhaps the cases of Mon- 
tesquieu and of Victor Hugo are similar, but unfortunately in most 
instances such libraries have been dispersed,” so that it is possible 
only in piecemeal and halting fashion and after great effort to 
determine with any degree of certainty upon what intellectual food 
their owners fed. With Voltaire the case is entirely different. We 
know, not of course all the books he consulted, but at least most of 
those he owned. A few volumes indeed have been lost and probably 
not all of the books owned by Voltaire in his youth remained with 
him until the Ferney period, but most of his library has been 
maintained intact. We have, moreover, extensive marginal com- 


19 Longchamp et Wagnieére, op. cit., I, 513-14. 

20 Caussy, op. cit., p. 5. 

1 Let us hope that, in the future, the libraries of all distinguished authors may 
be kept, after their death, intact and available for study. 

2 It is true that there was once reason to believe that many or all of Voltaire’s 
English books had been separated from the rest of the library and probably dis- 
persed. Bachaumont had said that Voltaire had willed six English books “a 
un M. Durieu,” and Wagniére had commented upon this statement as follows: 
“Au lieu de six volumes anglais 4 un M. Durieu, il légua tous ses livres anglais 4 
M. Rieu, et il en avait beaucoup.” (Longchamp et Wagniére, I, 496-97.) (This is 
Henri Rieu, 1721-1787, with whom Voltaire exchanged the letters given in the 
Supplément a la Correspondance, Moland, L.) Fortunately, not only do the numer- 
ous English books in the Leningrad library show that, after all, this particularly 
interesting part of Voltaire’s library still exists unseparated from the rest, but we 
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ments, many of them of great interest, showing as they do Vol- 
taire’s thought often struck off at white heat, uncurbed by ulterior 
considerations of safety or by the effect of public opinion. Great 
numbers of his books contain many long narrow slips of paper 
used to mark passages which especially interested him. Their 
position in the books in reference to the context, the fact that they 
often bear the manuscript notation, “note marginale,” and that 
they check with such a note in the margin of the book, the cleanness 
of the part of the slip within the leaves of the book, contrasting 
with the dusty discolored part outside, the manner in which these 
tags have become twisted together whenever there are many in 
a single volume, as well as the fact that many of these slips have 
been torn from letters or envelopes bearing on them “M. de 
Voltaire” or “Ferney, prés Genéve” or some other illuminating 
bit of an address—all of these factors indicate that seldom, if ever, 
have they been moved from their original position. Thus we can 
be sure in nearly every case that we are following directly the 
course of Voltaire’s own mind. Moreover, in some cases Voltaire 
has torn off a tiny bit of paper from the end of one of these markers 
and stuck it down over the beginning of a passage which interested 
him. This unusual method of marking can still occasionally be 
observed. These stickers still stick. 

Our unusual good fortune in the case of Voltaire’s literary ef- 
fects is in striking contrast with the fate which befell the library 
of Diderot, which was likewise bought by Catherine the Great 
and housed in the Hermitage, but was dispersed upon its transfer 
to the Imperial Library about 1862 without even a list of its con- 


have also other testimony which explains how it came about that they were thus 
preserved. Paul Bonnefon has unearthed the source of this information and sum- 
marizes it as follows: “En mourant, Voltaire, en effet, avait légué a son voisin et 
ami, Henri Rieu, tous ses livres anglais, qui étaient, parait-il, nombreux et beaux. 
Catherine voulut les posséder comme tout le reste et il fallut entamer de nouveaux 
pourparlers dont se chargérent encore Grimm et Francois Tronchin. Aprés quelques 
débats on tomba d’accord pour six mille livres, en échange desquelles Rieu cédait 
a l’impératrice non seulement les deux cent vingt-sept volumes anglais qui avaient 
appartenu a Voltaire, mais aussi une collection trés compléte des écrits de Voltaire 
que son voisin avait rassemblés et fait relier en cent et un volumes.” (P. Bonnefon, 
“Une Correspondance inédite de Grimm avec Wagniére,” Revue d’ Histoire littéraire 
de la France, III (1896), 300.) This explains why certain of Voltaire’s English books, 
though not all, contain even to the present day Rieu’s book-plate. Fortunate cir- 
cumstance indeed that Voltaire’s reputation with Catherine was so great as to cause 
his library to be thus reunited after he himself had divided it! 
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tents being made.* Not only is Voltaire’s library still intact, but 
three manuscript catalogs™ of it are preserved. The earliest of 
these, prepared at Ferney during Voltaire’s lifetime and bearing 
a few comments in his hand, has now been photographed and will 
be published in due course. A second manuscript catalog was 
compiled by an unknown hand in 1839. Though, of course, un- 
scientific, it is clear, it reproduces the titles at great length, and 
it follows, somewhat impressionistically, an alphabetic arrange- 
ment, listing, however, as anonymous many works whose author- 
ship is now known. This catalog was of constant service in locating 
volumes which we wished to examine. A third catalog with differ- 
ent volume numbers and with a rough system of subject classi- 
fication was prepared about 1862, presumably at the time the 
library was moved from the Hermitage to its present home. The 
Public Library at Leningrad has announced to us its intention of 
publishing, as soon as is practicable, a scientific catalog of the 
Voltaire library with proper information as to volumes containing 
marginalia and with other pertinent indications. This catalog 
will greatly extend our knowledge of the development of Voltaire’s 
thought and will be awaited with great interest by students of 
eighteenth-century French literature all over the world. It will 
suggest the possibility of many studies not even thought of as yet. 
As an indication of hints which a mere catalog of Voltaire’s 
library furnishes, let us take a few titles as samples. When we 
note for instance that Voltaire’s edition of the Mille et une Nuits 
translated by Galland is not the early edition of 1704-1717 but 
that of 1747, we can hardly escape the conclusion that it was 
purchased with a particular view to use in connection with Zadig, 
which first appeared under another title in that year and in en- 
larged form under its present title during the year following. When 
* Maurice Tourneux, “Les Manuscrits de Diderot conservés en Russie,” Ar- 
chives des Missions scientifiques et littéraires, 3° série, XII (1885), 471-73. 
In spite of his investigations at Saint Petersburg, Moscow, Abo, and Helsingfors, 
Tourneux was unable to locate any volumes of this library or to find a list of its 
contents. It comprised, according to Svignine (cited by Tourneux), 2904 volumes. 
™ Briére, the editor of an edition of Diderot in 1821, is quoted in the Assézat- 
Tourneux edition of Diderot as follows: “Vagniéres [sic], secrétaire de Voltaire, a 
donné un catalogue raisonné de ces livres et des notes qu’ils contiennent. (Br.).” 
Assézat-Tourneux, Diderot, Cuvres, III, 396, n. No trace, however, has thus far 
been found of such a catalog. The only four known works of Wagnitre have been 
incorporated in Longchamp et Wagniére, Mémoires sur Voltaire, 2 vols., Paris, 
1826, and these contain no mention of such a work. 
* By George R. Havens. 
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we find also Chardin’s Voyages en Perse* in the 1711 edition, we 
feel quite sure that these two works deserve at least special con- 
sideration in any study of the sources of Voltaire’s oriental novels 
and contes. That is to say, the list of Voltaire’s books with their 
dates of publication, even if it does not establish positive con- 
clusions, at least opens the way for hypotheses which may, in 
many cases at least, turn out to be fruitful. 

Take as an illustration another minor, but interesting, case. 
A few years ago one of the authors of this article pointed out the 
general similarity between Swift’s celebrated Partridge hoax of 
1708 and Voltaire’s narration of the supposed death of Frére 
Berthier in 1759,”” although at the same time conceding that 
Voltaire was quite capable of inventing such a trick without the 
help of a suggestion from Swift. However, the discovery of an 
Account of the Death of Mr. Partridge the Almanach-maker, tucked 
away in a volume of Miscellanies mostly by Swift,?* strengthens 
the suspicion that Voltaire took from this source the suggestion 
for his practical joke at the expense of Berthier. And this con- 
clusion becomes a certainty when we read Voltaire’s letter to 
Frederick of September 5, 1752, in which he says that Maupertuis’ 
reply to Haller should not have been couched in grave terms: 
“C’était bien le cas d’imiter Swift, qui persuadait 4 l’astrologue 
Partridge qu’il était mort.’”® 

But let us take a much more important instance, namely, the 
case of Pierre Bayle. No one has questioned the profound influence 
of Bayle upon Voltaire, as upon so many other eighteenth-century 
authors in France and outside. As yet, however, no one has deter- 
mined in detail the extent of this influence, although it is a question 
which must be settled in order to solve completely the much 
debated problem of the English influence upon Voltaire. A new 
clew is now furnished by the fact that Bayle is represented in 
Voltaire’s library by eight titles. There is first of all the Diction- 

* On the inside cover of Chardin’s Voyages in the Voltaire library appears a 
date and what appears to be the name of a former owner: “Chastellet de Trichat- 
teau, ce vingt octobre 1733.” It would appear then that Voltaire acquired this work 
some time later than October, 1733. 

27 George R. Havens, Selections from Voltaire, Century Company, N. Y., 1925, 
pp. 325-26. 

38 Miscellanies, Vol. I, London, Motte and Bathurst, no date; Vol. II, London, 
Woodward and Davis, 1738. The Partridge material is found in Volume I, pp. 
196 ff. The set comprises six volumes in all. 

Voltaire, (Moland), XXXVII, 482. 
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naire historique et critique in the four-volume folio edition of 1697; 
there is a manuscript Abrégé de Bayle, of which only three of the 
four folio volumes now remain; there is a manuscript abridgement 
of Bayle (180 sheets in folio) by Le Bret entitled Bayle dégagé de 
ses inutilités, a work which Voltaire unsuccessfully tried to interest 
the Cramer brothers in printing*®; there is a third reworking of 
Bayle by De Bonnegarde entitled Abrégé de Bayle et de Chaufepié, 
in four octavo volumes, Lyon, 1771; there is an Extrait du Diction- 
naire historique et critique in two volumes octavo, dated Berlin, 
1765; there is an incomplete set of the Nouvelles de la République 
- des Lettres, 2nd edition, Amsterdam, 1686, 14 vols. in-12; there 
are three octavo volumes of Lettres choisies, dated Rotterdam, 
1714; and lastly there are the C2uvres diverses, contenant tout ce 
que cet auteur a publié sur des matiéres de théologie, de philosophie, 
de critique, d’histoire et de littérature, excepté son dictionnaire his- 
torique et critique, this in four folio volumes, dated La Haye, 1737. 
The definitive study of Bayle and his influence upon Voltaire 
must be carried on at Leningrad in the midst of Voltaire’s own 
books with such marks and marginalia as they may contain. 
Nevertheless, merely on the basis of a knowledge of the editions 
Voltaire used, much can be done. A thorough study of their con- 
tents and a thorough study of Voltaire’s own works should yield 
valuable results. 

It is interesting to note that Cicero is represented in Voltaire’s 
library by seven titles, Malebranche by eight, Lucretius by five, 
Locke by five, Pascal and Plato by four, Descartes by six, Horace 
by three, Bacon by two (one version in Latin and one in English). 
Charron and Montaigne, La Mothe Le Vayer, and Chaulieu are 
of course to be found in the Voltaire library. Mandeville, Clarke, 
Hume, Milton, Shakespeare, Newton, Collins, Toland, Shaftes- 
bury, Addison, and Bolingbroke are among the English authors 
represented, and there are many, many more. Voltaire’s copies 
of Rousseau are of particular interest because of their piquant 
and characteristically Voltairean marginal comments. These 
marginal comments will be published later in another article” 


%® Cf. Voltaire’s letter to ““M. Bret,” October 10, 1761: “Je suis trés-faché que 
votre Bayle ne soit pas encore imprimé. On craint peut-étre que ce livre, autrefois 
si recherché, ne le soit moins aujourd’hui: ce qui paraissait hardi ne |’est plus” 
(Voltaire, @iuvres, Moland, XLI, 472). 

™ By George R. Havens. This will supplement, and to some extent correct, 
what has appeared in Moland, XXXII, 468-82. 
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and will show with peculiar clarity the clash of these two strikingly 
divergent minds. 

Obviously the influence of an author upon Voltaire cannot be 
measured crudely by the number of titles of his works which he 
possessed, nor will the mere presence of a book in Voltaire’s library 
suffice to prove its influence. Some volumes Voltaire, like many 
another reader, owned but neglected. Some he evidently studied 
with the greatest care. Some he found congenial, others provoked 
him to violent antagonism. All of these factors must be taken into 
account by the student of Voltaire’s books. A listing of titles which 
he owned is, of course, only a beginning, but it is a most important 
step.” After that, it remains to make a thorough study of the 
origins of Voltaire’s thought, but it can be made with a very solid 
basis and one which is lacking in the case of most other authors. 
Such will be the great service rendered by the Leningrad Library 
in publishing a complete catalog of the Voltaire collection. 


The Voltaire library at Leningrad presents also an unusual 
opportunity to study Voltaire’s mind at work. It bears witness 
to the fact that his was a mind of great breadth of interest, which 
worked prodigiously, a mind of astonishing, and at times of dis- 
concerting alertness. If the books which he used, with their 
marginal notes, often betray the distinctly personal and subjective 
character of much of his criticism, they present undeniable evi- 
dence, nevertheless, of his painstaking methods, his extensive and 
often erudite reading, and the vivacity of his intellectual re- 
actions. 

Voltaire’s secretary, Wagniére, has given the following account 
of Voltaire’s method of reading, his habit of making marginal notes, 
and his prodigious memory: 


Il avait la méthode, quand i] recevait un ouvrage nouveau, de le 
parcourir rapidement, en lisant quelques lignes de chaque page. S’il 
apercevait qu’il y efit quelque chose qui méritat I’attention, il y placait 
une marque; aprés quoi il relisait tout fort attentivement, et méme deux 
fois quand l’ouvrage lui paraissait intéressant et bien fait, et il faisait des 
remarques aux marges. II y en avait detrés-curieuses, ainsi qu’une quantité 
prodigieuse de sinets, sur lesquels il y a quelques mots écrits de sa main 
ou de la mienne..... La mémoire de M. de Voltaire était prodigieuse. 
Il m’a dit cent fois: Voyez dans tel ouvrage, dans tel volume, 2 peu pres a 


® The authors of this present article plan to publish shortly a partial list of 
books in Voltaire’s library, which will serve as a sample until the Leningrad catalog 
appears. See an early number of Modern Philology. 
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telle page, s’ii n’y a pas telle chose? et il arrivait rarement qu’il se trompat, 
quoiqu’il n’efit pas ouvert le livre depuis douze ou quinze ans.* 


The present state of the Voltaire library with its numerous place- 
markers in the books and the many marginal comments entirely 
confirms Wagniére’s testimony as to Voltaire’s methods, though 
the occasional use of stickers is not mentioned. 

Voltaire’s scholarship has often been severely criticized, es- 
pecially in the fields of philosophy and religion, and it must be 
confessed that his temperament often makes scholarly impartiality 
most difficult for him to attain. There is an element of truth in 
Montesquieu’s boutade: 

Voltaire . . . . est comme les moines, qui n’écrivent pas pour le sujet 
qu’ils traitent, mais pour la gloire de leur ordre. Voltaire écrit pour son 
couvent.* 


Nevertheless, the Voltaire library preserves irrefutable testimony 
of Voltaire’s tireless reading and search for the truth in the most 
scholarly sources. A general survey of the shelves shows the greater 
number of marginal notes in the large-sized volumes, works on 
philosophy and religion, historical or critical, many of them 
learned Latin works of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
works which would have been forgotten or ignored by the general 
reading public, had it not been for their witty eighteenth-century 
popularizer. 

The following are sample titles of works containing marginal 
notes, many of them amply annotated: Justin Martyr, Opera 
quae extant .... omnia, together with many works of and on the 
Church Fathers; Huet’s Demonstratio evangelica, and the textual 
Biblical criticisms of Richard Simon; Sanchez, De Sancto Matri- 
monio; the works of Saint Thomas of Aquinas, Cotelerius, Wagen- 
seilius, William Cave; Dom Calmet’s Commentaire sur les 
Testaments; John Grabe’s Spicilegium SS. Patrum et hereticorum, 
and the learned works of Fabricius, which Voltaire used ex- 
tensively; the works of Conyers Middleton, the English deist, much 
annotated; Jamblichus on the Chaldean mysteries; learned works 
on Mohammedanism and Confucianism; /’Histoire des jésuites 
and many volumes of letters from Jesuit missionaries; Fleury’s 


® Longchamp et Wagniére, Mémoires sur Voltaire, Paris, 1826, I, 53. The latter 
part of the citation precedes the former in Wagniére’s text. 

*% Montesquieu, Pensées diverses, CEuvres, Laboulaye ed., Paris, 1875-79, VII, 
162. 
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Histoire ecclésiastique; learned works on mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, and medicine; and so on almost without end 
until one is dazed by the extraordinary persistence and patience 
and even relative thoroughness of one mind in search of the truth. 
Superficiality has often been hidden beneath the mask of scholar- 
ship. Such was not generally Voltaire’s failing. In preparing his 
serious works, he owned and used the best available sources. When 
he exaggerated, when he appears superficial or inaccurate in his 
criticism, it is sometimes, as occasionally in Le Siécle de Louis 
XIV, from prudence or from policy; sometimes it is because 
impartiality, difficult even for the modern scholar, was thrice 
difficult in an age when scholarly methods were still only in their 
stumbling infancy; sometimes it was in order to be more emphatic 
or picturesque, to hide the pedantry of his sources, to add life to 
the dry bones of erudite research, to make palatable to his readers 
the well-nigh indigestible fare upon which he himself fed. Were 
Voltaire writing now, these reasons would carry less weight than 
for one living in the midst of the eighteenth century. They must 
be considered, too, in the light of Voltaire’s very real contributions 
to sound methods of scholarly research. Only when his sources 
and the use he made of them have been much more thoroughly 
studied than they have been thus far, will it become possible at 
all accurately to evaluate the qualities, as well as the defects, of 
his fact-finding and interpretative work. 

The types of books in which marginal notes appear with the 
greatest frequency give rise to many interesting conjectures and 
conclusions as to Voltaire’s character and interests. Although a 
volume on the Present State of Great Britain and Ireland (London, 
1718) shows Voltaire just learning to read English, with the 
translations of simple words noted in handwriting corresponding 
to that of his English notebook, yet, as is to be expected, the 
library as a whole gives one the impression of being chiefly a 
Ferney library. This of course is but a general impression, subject 
to many exceptions, but it is unlikely to be modified by a more 
detailed study of all the titles.** In works on philosophies and 


% “J'ai vu des dépéches de M. de Chamillart qui, en vérité, étaient le comble du 
ridicule, et qui seraient capables de déshonorer absolument le ministére, depuis 
1701 jusqu’en 1709. J’ai eu la discrétion de n’en faire aucun usage, plus occupé 
de ce qui peut étre glorieux et utile 4 ma nation que de dire des vérités désagréables.” 
Letter to the Maréchal de Noailles, July 28, 1752. Voltaire, Euvres, XX XVII, 458. 

%* The dates of publication of the books in Voltaire’s library establish of course 
the earliest date at which they could have been in his possession, at least in the 
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religions the marginal notes are especially rich,*’ representing 
ideas which will be incorporated in the Dictionnaire philosophique, 
and in the devastating pamphlets of all sorts and varieties that 
were spread over Europe by the patriarch of Ferney. These 
marginal comments date especially from Voltaire’s later period 
in which even his dramas and novels express a carefully docu- 
mented hostility to the established religion, a period which for a 
variety of reasons** has been most consistently slighted, and yet 
which has been one of the most fruitful in the history of French 
thought, through Comte and Renan to Rémy de Gourmont and 
Anatole France. The marginal notes impress one with the fact 
that in the fields of philosophy and religion was to be found in 
this period of his life Voltaire’s main interest, an interest which 
had long been developing, which had long been held in check, 
and which finally found free rein only after the establishment at 
Ferney. 

The evidence of Voltaire’s perusal of the books in his private 
library ranges all the way from simple marginal line indications of 
passages for future reference, which constituted his serious sources, 
to keenly critical, ironical, or in many cases petulant commentaries. 
Some of the least commented works are often those which Voltaire 
most used and most jealously guarded from the reader’s knowledge. 
As with Shakespeare, he wanted to be thought first®® in the field 
and to stay first. He carefully avoided the repetition of what others 
had done before him, nor did he like to use books which had become 
common property among his reading public. For example, to the 
widely read Histoire des oracles of Fontenelle, he preferred the 
more erudite Latin dissertations of Van Dale; he annotated the 


particular editions now found there, but they do not, obviously, indicate how much 
later he may have acquired them. For that, other evidence must be sought and is 
frequently likely to be unavailable. 

37 Our observation in this matter agrees with that given, at second hand, by 
Peignot. “On prétend, dit Peignot, et nous n’avons pas de peine a le croire, que ce 
sont les livres de théologie qui ont été les plus annotés de cette maniére.” Cited 
by Desnoiresterres, Voltaire, VIII, 419. 

%8 Not least among them, the volume, the variety, and the difficult subject mat- 
ter of Voltaire’s works during this period. 

% “Te suis le premier qui aie fait connaftre Shakespeare aux Francais” (Letter 
to Horace Walpole, July 15, 1768; Voltaire, @uvres, XLVI, 79. “Je fus le premier 
qui tirai un peu d’or de la fange ov le génie de Shakespeare avait été plongé par son 
siecle.”” (Second Letire d ? Académie Frangaise, in reply to Mrs. Montagu, used as 
a Preface to Iréne; CEuvres, VII, 334). 
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lesser known works of Pierre Bayle much more than the popular 
dictionary; and in his search for sources he held proudly aloof from 
the works of his French contemporaries, Diderot, Helvétius, and 
the Baron D’Holbach. On the title pages of the works of the latter, 
he persistently wrote, as his only comment, livre dangereux.*° He 
liked especially sources in Latin or in English, and used preferably 
English works which had not been translated. For instance, he 
was very fond of Thomas Woolston’s Discourses on the Miracles 
of our Saviour,” filled the volumes with stickers and used the 
references to satiety, but, when D’Holbach translated them, he 
put the new volumes away with only the usual title-page, Jivre 
dangereux. Conyers Middleton’s works were more scholarly, 
untranslated, and therefore contain many marked passages.** And 
Voltaire shows his jealousy clearly in his notes on the pages of 
Barbeu du Bourg’s translations from Bolingbroke. 

Voltaire’s breadth of reading is strikingly worthy of remark. 
Once he had gathered his varied materials, he was perfectly capable 
of drawing from them his own conclusions, of striking off the fitting 
clever witticism, whether he was reading the codices of the learned 
Fabricius, the commentaries of the pious Dom Caimet, or the 
condemned blasphemies of the radical English deist, Peter Annet. 
The most varied sources became purely Voltairean, once they had 
passed through the master mind. 

Wagniére, in his praise of Voltaire’s alertness, finds it necessary 
to defend at some length his master’s impetuousness.” It is a 
matter of regret to Voltaire’s friends that his passions rose so 
unrestrainedly when he was rubbed the wrong way by a personal 
attack, by a book to which he took violent exception, or even when 
another encroached upon a field which he considered his own. In 
books which may be put under one or another of these categories, 
the marginal notes give us Voltaire’s first impressions, much of his 
more intimate thought which would be toned down by fear or from 
policy in its final published form, and also much of the unrestrained 
anger which slipped out only occasionally in his published works. 
While reading, he appears often almost to see before him face to 

4 Prudence, irony, or sincere opinion? Qui sait? 

“| Six Discourses and two Apologies, London, 1727-30; bound in two volumes. 

 Discours sur les miracles de Jésus-Christ, s.d. 

% The Miscellaneous Works, London, 1755, 5 vols. in-8. 

Lettres sur V histoire, s.1., 1752, 2 vols. in-8. 

Longchamp et Wagniére, Mémoires sur Voltaire, I, 54. Cf. Longchamp’s 
testimony, ibid., II, 136. 
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face the author in question and to engage him in angry colloquy 
with a directness which would be most familiar and insulting if 
his remarks were not ordinarily confined to the margins of his own 
private library. Many of the notes in the Rousseau volumes are 
of this character. A few selected notes from the works of Dom 
Calmet, Jacques Abbadie, and Antoine-Jacques Roustan will 
illustrate especially Voltaire’s vivacités. 

The Commentaries of Dom Calmet are particularly rich in 
notes and markers. When Calmet uses Bossuet.as an authority, 
Voltaire writes: “Cela n’est pas certain. Bossuet est aussi confus, 

aussi fabuleux, que ses prédécesseurs’“; and when Calmet limits 
his ancient chronicles to the history of the Hebrews, Voltaire 
bursts out: “Misérable, tu regardes l’histoire de l’univers comme 
un petit préliminaire aux contes bleus d’une horde de voleurs!’’4” 
Here, too, we find two notes which appear often in Voltaire’s 
Biblical criticism: ‘Du temps de Moise, ni le papier ni le velin 
n’était pas encore en usage’**; and on the argument used by 
Calmet that “Moise n’ordonne rien avec plus de soin que d’étudier 
et de méditer ses lois,” Voltaire comments in drastic fashion: 
“Beau chien de raisonnement, et si c’est Esdras qui fait parler 
ce Moise! Heu!’** When Calmet explains the flood as sent from 
God, Voltaire exclaims categorically: ‘“Trés faux, ridicule.’’®° 
At the heading of Calmet’s dissertation on the inspiration of the 
sacred writings, Voltaire writes: ‘‘Fort béte,” and continues: 
“D’Adam 4 Jésu 4000 ans ou 5856; accordez-vous, cuistres.””™ 
When Calmet mentions the supposed discovery in the Dauphiné 
of the tomb of the giant king Theutobochus, Voltaire comments: 
“Teutoboc! ah, pauvre Calmet!’’* Pauvre, misérable, cuistre, 
fiacre, such are a few of the angry or scornful epithets which 
Voltaire applied to Dom Calmet and thus enlivened his serious 
work of documentation. The explanation, which is the justification 
of such violent terms, has already been given by M. Lanson: 
On n’imagine pas aujourd’hui la naiveté, la puérilité, l’absurdité od 
pouvaient atteindre en France les commentateurs de la Bible, dans leur 

“ Calmet, Commentaire littéral sur tous les livres de Pancien et du nouveau Testa- 
ment, Paris, 1720, 28 vols., in-4. I, 60. 

4 Tbid., I, 71. 

48 Tbid., note to I, 24, Dissertation sur la premiére langue. 

49 Tbid., Dissertation sur Esdras, I, 49. 

5° Calmet, Dissertation sur V histoire des Hébreux, 1, 532. 

Tbid., I, 93. 

* Calmet, Dissertation sur les géants, II, 34-35. 
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effort pour justifier le sens littéral du texte sacré et l’infaillibilité absolue 
des narrateurs inspirés. I] faut lire Dom Calmet pour s’expliquer Voltaire: 
il faut le voir rendre compte de la métamorphose de la femme de Loth et 
de /’avarie de Job. Le ridicule dont Voltaire couvrit la Bible est tout entier 
dans Dom Calmet: il ne demandait qu’a étre exploité.® 


Voltaire had spent three weeks™ in historical study at Dom 
Calmet’s monastery of Senones in June, 1754; while there he had 
doubtless formed some of his impressions at first hand by con- 
versation with Calmet and the monks about the dinner table. As 
he himself wrote to the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, ‘“‘c’est une assez 
bonne ruse de guerre d’aller chez ses ennemis se pourvoir d’artillerie 
contre eux,’’ 

Abbadie receives no better treatment in his Traité de la vérité 
de la religion chrétienne.® The volume is brimming over with slips 
marked N. M. (note marginale), leading to such comments as 
verbiage, fables, suppositions, pitoyable, faux, fou, quelle pitié, quel 
ridicule; and then this note: “Ces sottises me mettraient en 
colére, je ne peux pas te lire,” and here Voltaire apparently skips 
some fifty pages. Abbadie finds that the Jewish religion destroyed 
voluptuousness; Voltaire writes on the margin: “‘Témoin les 18 
femmes de David, et les 300 de Salomon.’’*? When Abbadie notes 
the “‘aimable simplicité de mceurs des Hébreux,” Voltaire com- 
ments: “Témoin deux cents assassinats.”” According to Abbadie, 
Spinoza claimed there were no inhabitants in Canaan before the 
coming of the Jews. Voltaire will defend even Spinoza in the 
privacy of his notes: ‘‘Non, il ne prétend point cela, et je prétends 
que tu es un sot’’; and a little later comes this comment: ‘Pour 
un sot tu as bien de la mauvaise foi.”5* Abbadie speaks of the 
innumerable senseless objections made to the established religion®®; 
Voltaire comments like a true eighteenth-century philosophe: 

88 G. Lanson, Voltaire (Grands Ecrivains francais series), p. 172. 

% Three weeks at Senones, not six weeks, as M. Lanson says (op. cit., p. 81). 
Voltaire’s correspondence shows him still at Colmar June 6, 1754; on June 9, he 
is passing through Saint-Dié and hence is very near to Senones, where he may per- 
haps have arrived the same day. His first extant letter from Senones is dated June 
12 (Guvres, XXXVIII, 226), his last July 2 (GEuores, XXXVIII, 232). Voltaire 
himself refers to his stay there in round numbers as lasting a month (Guvres, 
XXXVIII, 233, 278). 

5 Voltaire, Guvres, XXXVIII, 278 (October 24, 1754). 

% La Haye, 1750, 2 vols., in-8. 

57 Abbadie, op. cit., I, 187. 

58 Thid., I, 224, 252. 

59 Tbid., Sect. III, chap. 18. 
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“Cela est bien digne de cet impertinent livre. Des objections sans 
nombre ne sont-elles rien? et fait-on une seule contre des vérités 
mathématiques?” Voltaire has read nearly enough. He appears 
to skip the last one hundred and fifty pages of the first volume and 
comments only twice in the second, but these comments are rather 
significant. Abbadie speaks of the virtues of Jesus.*° “Quoi, 
misérable!” writes Voltaire, “le fils de Dieu doit avoir changé l’eau 
en vin pour des gens ivres, avoir envoyé le diable dans le corps de 
deux mille cochons, s’étre transfiguré sur une montagne, avoir 
sué sang et eau?” Thus Voltaire uses his gleanings from the 
English deist Woolston™ to combat Abbadie. And as a last touch, 
when Abbadie claims that the prophecies were literally accom- 
plished, Voltaire queries in a final gasp: “Et la prophétie de la fin 
du monde?” 

One of the excuses for such tirades is found in Voltaire’s 
marginal notes on a work of Antoine-Jacques Roustan, a pastor 
first at Geneva and later in the Swiss church at London, entitled 
Lettres sur V Etat présent du christianisme et la conduite des in- 
crédules, London, 1768. After attacking Voltaire and other un- 
believers, the author adds: “L’ami de la vérité est toujours décent 
et modeste.’* Voltaire comments: 


Eh, mon ami, tu n’es ni l’un ni l’autre. II ne fallait pas insulter les 
auteurs de la tolérance, qui ont protégé les opprimés. Prenez garde. 
L’orgueil fait tout. Il a dicté votre livre, comme les mandements de tant 
d’évéques. Vous voulez dominer, et vous ne dominerez point. 


Roustan believes that these unbelievers make only a pretence of 
interest in natural religion. Voltaire is indignant. ‘Qui te l’as 
dit?” he writes: ““Voyez la lettre d’un des chefs. Je mourrais pour 
cette religion éternelle, la mére de toutes les autres, qui déchirent 
les entrailles dont elles sont sorties.”** And when Roustan attacks 
certain atheists, Voltaire excuses himself forcefully: ‘Ils étaient 
athées. Mais les chrétiens persécutent les chrétiens. Ils vous 
persécutent, vous dont le pére n’a évité les galéres qu’en venant 
exercer son métier de cordonnier 4 Genéve.’™ In these notes, with 


Jbid., II, 72. 

® See a forthcoming monograph by Norman L. Torrey, Voltaire and the English 
Deists. 

® Abbadie, op. cit., II, 76. 

® A. J. Roustan, op. cit., pp. 6, 7. 

% Tbid., p. 11. 

 Ibid., Letter II, p. 28. 
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their attack on religious persecution, we find one of the chief 
explanations of Voltaire’s animus against orthodox Christianity, 
and an unusually impassioned expression of faith in natural 
religion. But Voltaire did not long remain serious. At the beginning 
of the second letter Roustan addresses himself as follows to his 
reading public: ‘‘Puisque mes premiéres remarques ont eu le 
bonheur de vous plaire’’; on which Voltaire comments succinctly: 
“Calomnie abominable.” 

But the marginal notes expressing Voltaire’s violent an- 
tipathies, interesting and picturesque as they are, represent only 
one side of his mind and a side which it is easy to exaggerate. 
Often Voltaire was concerned only with serious documentation. 
Even when he has a general tendency to disagree violently with 
the author he is reading, he can nevertheless be sufficiently im- 
partial to express frank approval when such approval appears to 
him to be due. Of this, Rousseau is an excellent illustration. While 
Voltaire writes in the margins of Rousseau’s works many an unfair 
stricture, many an insult, or argument ad hominem, he is also 
capable of writing in approval of Rousseau’s attack upon the 
efficacy of redemption®: “bon.” When Rousseau combats the 
doctrine of original sin, Voltaire comments: “Bon cela,’’®” and a 
few lines further down on the same point: ‘Hardi et bon.’ 
Even Locke, “‘le sage Locke,’’®* whom Voltaire so much admires 
and with whom he more generally agrees than with any other 
philosopher, is not taken without question and close scrutiny. 
When Locke in a dualistic passage says: ‘“L’esprit peut mettre 
des corps en mouvement, ou s’empécher de le faire.’’”° Voltaire 
has written on his marker: “Idée des esprits 4 examiner’”’ and in 
the margin of the book: “‘Obscur et douteux.”” Voltaire can oppose 
sharply Samuel Clarke, the English divine, without at the same 
time descending often to insults or personalities. This is due no 
doubt to the fact that Clarke himself is calmer, less colorful, and 
less aggravating than some of Voltaire’s contemporary antagonists. 
The discussion between reader and author takes place on a philo- 


® J.-J. Rousseau, Lettre d Christophe de Beaumont, Amsterdam, Rey, 1763, 
p. 21 (Hachette, III, 66), “‘l’effet de la rédemption ....se réduit 4 peu prés a 
rien?” 

$7 Tbid., p. 19 (Hachette, III, 65, end). 

Cf. Voltaire, uvres, XX XIII, 372. 

%” Locke, Essai philosophique concernant l’ Entendement humain, trad. par Coste, 
nouv. éd., 4 vols., Amsterdam, 1758. II, 317. 
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sophical plane in the realm of ideas and of pure intellect with 
little or no emotional bias. When Clarke, discussing Free Will, 
says: “Otez la liberté d un Etre, vous lui dtez le pouvoir d’agir,””” 
Voltaire comments: “Non; la liberté d’indifférence est une chimére 
et la vraie liberté est le pouvoir d’agir,” and a little later: ““Volonté 
libre, chimére selon Locke.””*? When Clarke says: ‘“Qu’on prenne 
ce que les Philosophes ont dit de plus beau sur la Morale, on n’y 
trouvera rien qui n’ait été proposé par Jésus-Christ et par ses 
Apétres avec plus de clarté et plus de force encore,” Voltaire 
contradicts flatly: “Cela est trés faux: lisez Confucius, Epic- 
téte.”” When, however, Clarke writes at length upon the Old 
Testament prophecies interpreted as foretelling the coming of 
Christ, Voltaire’s rationalistic viewpoint makes his anger flame. 
Even at this distance in time one can feel his indignation vibrate 
through his vigorous comment: “Toutes ces prophéties appliquées 
a Jésus sont l’abus le plus frauduleux qu’on ait jamais fait de 
l’entendement humain.’’* 

But there is almost no end to the examples that might be given. 
It will be long before a complete sifting of all the marginalia can 
be made. Yet what a mine they will offer for gathering of material 
which will illuminate Voltaire’s more intimate thought! Sometimes 
his comments, as we have seen, are frankly emotional and tempera- 
mental, sometimes they are directed at pointing out an error in 
fact; sometimes they strike sharply at false reasoning; sometimes 
they aim to rule out whole passages as mere hollow rhetoric or 
“déclamation,” as Voltaire calls them”; almost always they have 
their interest or their value from one viewpoint or another and 
throw new light upon Voltaire’s mind as it works in privacy at 
home amongst his books. Very often in the Leningrad library one 
finds marginal references which will appear time and again in a 
history, a drama, a novel, or a philosophical treatise. Occasionally, 
from these leads, one may hope to trace among the manuscripts 
the unfolding of an idea, first in Voltaire’s own hand, amply 
corrected, then a more finished copy in his secretary’s handwriting; 
next a printer’s first copy, with more corrections in Voltaire’s 

™ Samuel Clarke, Traités de I’ Existence et des Aitributs de Dieu, etc., trad. par 
Ricotier, 2nd ed., Amsterdam, 1727-28, 3 vols., in-8. Chap. X, Vol. I, 115. 

Ibid., p. 160. 

Jbid., ITI, 44. 

% Tbid., III, 180. 

% J.-J. Rousseau, Emile, Amsterdam (Néaulme), 1762, 4 vols., in-12. III, 64, 
78-79, etc. 
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hand; and finally in separately bound copies the finished form.”* 
Voltaire scholars can hardly fail, henceforth, to take account of 
the rich material the Leningrad library” has to offer in regard 
to the development of Voltaire’s thought and the manner in which 


his mind worked.”® 
GEorGE R. HAVENS 


Ohio State University NormaN L. ToRREY 
Yale University 


7¢ Voltaire’s play, Sail, is found in all these states with the exception of the 
author’s first rough draft. In a limited time, it was not possible to follow through 
the other plays and works which exist in manuscript form. (See F. Caussy, Jn- 
ventaire des manuscrits de la bibliothéque de Voltaire, especially, pp. 5-6.) The 
numerous volumes of Pot-pourri (Cf. above, n. 3.) abound in printers’ first copies 
of Voltaire’s pamphlets, etc. These Pot-pourri volumes demand a thorough biblio- 
graphical study. 

77 Much has been said by bibliophiles of the mediocrity of Voltaire’s library. 
(Cf. G. Peignot, Souvenirs relatifs a quelques bibliothéques des temps passés, Paris, 
1836, pp. 13-21.) But Voltaire’s books were for use, not for show, and are there- 
fore only the more interesting to students of the man and his work. 

7 It remains only to express our keen appreciation of the unfailing courtesy 
and helpfulness manifested by Dr. V. E. Banck, Secretary of the Public Library 
at Lenirgrad, and by all of his staff. Without their codperation this study would 
never have been possible. 


LV 
THE PARADOX OF ROUSSEAU 


FEW years ago, in a series of articles on the theory of the 

natural goodness of man in the writings of Rousseau, Pro- 
fessor George R. Havens! defended the startling thesis that, after 
all, Jean-Jacques was not the rebel against tradition that the 
world has long considered him. Professor Havens claims that 
Rousseau’s theory of natural goodness, when properly understood, 
is not necessarily related to that doctrine of an “effortless mor- 
ality” which is so often associated with Rousseau. Each of the 
three different conceptions of la bonté naturelle which he dis- 
tinguishes in the works of the great Jean-Jacques, (1) primitive 
goodness, (2) instinctive goodness, and (3) virtue (or, “goodness 
as harmony with man’s higher nature,’’) hefinds not fundamentally 
incompatible with the humanistic or traditional attitude toward 
life and toward morals. 

Consequently, Professor Havens takes issue with those who 
find in Rousseau’s ethical doctrines a counsel of reliance upon 
natural instinct and natural desire as the right guides of conduct— 
with M. Beaudouin when he says of Rousseau, “Dans son systéme 
suivre sa nature est toute la morale”; with Mr. P. E. More who, 
according to Mr. Havens, “confuses” matural goodness with 
innate goodness; with Professor Irving Babbitt who maintains 
that Rousseau has “denied the reality of the civil war in the cave’’; 
and with M. Pierre Masson who has remarked that Rousseau’s 
is a Christianity “d’ou le sentiment du péché a disparu.”” 

Professor Havens argues that Rousseau was a clear-sighted, 
and oftentimes practical, realist who recognized the presence of 
evil in the world and of evil tendencies within himself and who 
dealt frankly with it as with all facts of experience. The conception 
of natural goodness “most prominently emphasized” in Rousseau’s 
writings, he maintains, is that of vertu, that conception “which 
portrays man’s higher nature warring for victory against his lower 
nature, a doctrine which does, in fact, seem most in accord with 


1“Theory of Natural Goodness in Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise,” M. L. N. 
XXXVI (1921), 385-94; “Theory of Natural Goodness in Rousseau’s Confessions,” 
M.L.N.XXXVIII, 257-66; “La Théorie de la Bonté naturelle chez J.-J. Rousseau, 
Rev. d’ Hist. littér. de ja France, oct. 1924-juin 1925. 

M. L. N. XXXVI, 386. 
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daily experience.”* Thus, in his _.eral articles, Professor Havens 
has depicted Rousseau, not as the enthusiastic preacher of a gospel 
of facile optimism based upon a sublime faith in the eternal right- 
ness of Nature and Nature’s precepts and a blind trust in natural 
instinct and desire as moral guides, but as the expounder of a 
rigorous doctrine of moral struggle against the evil within and 
without man, and of slow and painful achievement of the ethical 
reward, virtue. 

These extraordinary assertions challenge our careful considera- 
tion. If Professor Havens is right, then Rousseau’s influence, 
which during the past hundred and fifty years has meant an ever- 
increasing reliance upon the alleged innate goodness of all men, 
does in fact proceed from a gross misunderstanding of the basic 
principles which really underlay all the thinking of this great 
individualist; and Jean-Jacques is not a revolutionary at all, but 
a loyal member of that sacred society of sages to which belonged 
Socrates, Aristotle, and Confucius—great humanists all, who saw 
man’s weakness as well as his strength, and preached to a careless 
world the old, old doctrine of salvation through inner moral 
struggle. 

To me it seems that Professor Havens errs in his understanding 
of what the old humanistic doctrine actually was and, by his mis- 
placement of emphasis, presents an essentially false interpretation 
of Rousseau’s writings; and, further, that his articles leave with 
his reader a totally false impression of what is Rousseau’s relation 
to the philosophic thought and speculation of his age. 


I 


Rousseau’s theory of natural goodness, as it is interpreted by 
Professor Havens, is synonymous with the “combat theory of 
virtue”: it represents the crystallization of all Rousseau’s “con- 
servative tendencies” into a doctrine that seems almost identical 
with the older humanistic (i.e., non-religious) view of life. On 
its negative side it is an attack upon fatalism, and, more par- 
ticularly, upon the religious determinism of the Calvinists;‘ on 
its positive side it is an eloquent assertion of the intrinsic worth of 
the human individual and of his power to build his own character.® 

Ibid., p. 393. 

‘ Professor Havens insists that Rousseau “wished to react against the fatalism 
of predestination and the damnation of the non-elect.” M. L. N. XXXVII, 265. 

5 Rousseau, according tc Professor Havens, said: “It is true that man is evil, 
it is true that he has fallen; but this was not in accordance with any decree from 
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The distinguishing features of humanism are confidence in man 
and a recognition of the fact of moral struggle. For humanism— 
so-called, as everyone knows, to distinguish it from the religious 
attitude toward life—asserts that the individual can exercise free 
moral choice and by his own strength resist temptation, and, on 
the positive side, train himself to do what is right. That is, he 
can lead the good life without dependence upon divine aid. The 
doctrine is at least as old as Aristotle, who expounded it fully in 
certain well-known sections of the Ethics. Humanism, then, is a 
theory of conduct concerned wholly with the human plane of 
being. Its “dogmas” are two: (1) it asserts that the inner nature 
of man is the scene of a moral conflict waged between two great 
contending forces, good and evil; (2) it asserts that man can 
exercise free moral choice. Both assertions are based upon ex- 
perience; if the experience of temptation is familiar to all men, 
so, too, is the experience of willing to resist, or to succumb to, that 
temptation; for, as Dr. Johnson once said, all theory makes against 
freedom of the will, but all experience makes for it. 

Professor Havens would make of Rousseau a humanist in the 
sense just described. He has collected a surprisingly large amount 
of material from Rousseau’s writings to prove that both by ex- 
perience and by observation Rousseau was convinced of the 
reality of evil and of the consequent reality of struggle (the ‘‘civil 


God. However, man can escape from his present degradation if he attempts to 
regain his true nature and if, by struggling persistently against all the artificial 
alterations (in his nature) he makes every effort to return to it.” See Revue d’Hist. 
littér. de la Fr., XX XI, 634-5. 

6 This view of life is called humanism to distinguish it from the religious view 
of life which relies, in greater or in lesser degree, upon divine guidance in the moral 
struggle. However, humanism is in no sense antagonistic to religion. For instance, 
Dante is generally considered one of the greatest of religious mystics. Yet, ac- 
cording to a certain interpretation of the Divine Comedy, the Inferno and Purgatory 
may be regarded as an eloquent expression of the humanistic ideal. There Dante 
shows the human individual gaining control over his desires and impulses, and then, 
under the guidance of human reason alone, effecting the purification of his nature 
and at last achieving self-mastery. (“Per ch’io te sopra te corono e mitrio.”” Virgil 
to Dante, Purgatorio, XXVII). Self-mastery, or rather, self-guidance, for it cannot 
be too emphatically stated that the positive element in humanism is by no means 
less important than the negative, is the goal of humanistic ethical endeavor. Now 
Dante considers this but the preparation for that beatific vision which can come 
from God alone, since in the realm of the divine, human reason is impotent. In 
Dante, then, it is clear that humanism and religion complement each other. On 
the human level Dante is a good humanist, but tc his humanism he adds religious 
mysiicism. 
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war in the cave’’). In this realistic estimate of the present he finds 
evidence that Rousseau accepted the first of the “dogmas” of 
humanism, the division within the nature of man. Rousseau does 
declare again and again that man as he is now is evil.’ However— 
and here is an instance of Professor Havens’ failure to put the 
emphasis where it belongs—more important than his recognition 
of the presence of evil in the nature of man is Rousseau’s attitude 
towards this evil. He regards the division within the nature of 
man as not innate, but as unreal, artificial, produced by external 
means. For, as he says again and again, it is society and social 
conventions and laws which have degraded man’s nature and 
which hold him enslaved now.’ Free him from this constraint, and 
goodness and pity and love will come gushing forth from the 
primordial depths of his being. That is the inference to be drawn 
from a candid weighing of Rousseau’s expressed opinions, that 
is the doctrine that was in the air and was finding favor with the 
men of his day, and that is what men of his own and succeeding 
ages have believed he meant to say. 

Rousseau’s conception of the nature of the cleft within man’s 
nature must be carefully distinguished from that of the humanist. 
The humanist, accepting as a fundamental condition of human life 


the inner cleft in the nature of man, seeks to control the less de- 
sirable desires and lower impulses which are at war with the higher 
portions of his being. Rousseau, regarding the moral conflict 
as a condition produced from without by artificial means, longs 
for freedom from all restraint in order that his moral nature may 
be restored to its natural goodness; 7.e., he would flee from society, 
to whose laws he is enslaved. He longs for freedom from all re- 


7 Apparently Professor Havens is inclined to regard this recognition of the 
reality of evil as a “neglected aspect of Rousseau’s doctrines,” and to see in such 
phrases as Mr. More’s “innate goodness” when applied to Rousseau an assertion 
that Rousseau was blind to the fact of evil. See, however, Mr. More’s statement 
“.... evil to Rousseau....was....a power to be feared and spurned. As 
embodied in society .... etc.” (Shelburne Essays, V1, 225-6.) So Professor Bab- 
bitt in his chapter on “Rousseau and the Romantic Imagination” (Rousseau and 
Romanticism, pp. 77 ff.) and M. Lasserre in his treatment of Rousseau and “La 
Ruine de l’Individu” (Le Romantisme francais, pp. 33 ff.) both show that Rousseau’s 
dissatisfaction with reality, his hatred for society and its evils is the source from 
which came his romantic dream of an ideal state of nature; and M. Lanson (Hist. 
de la Litt. fr., pp. 786-791) goes further, even, in stating that this perception of evil 
as it is inherent in society is the source of Rousseau’s ideas. 

® See, for instance, Rousseau, Ciuvres (Hachette): I, 112-3, 123, 149, 192; IT, 
4, 60, 68n., 184; IX, 197-8, 185, etc. ; 
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straint that he may find peace and contentment in bonté. The 
humanist would seek to impose more restraint, that he may find 
ethical unity and peace of mind through self-guidance. The dis- 
tinction is fundamental and of vast importance. 

Now occasionally Rousseau does describe a dualism like the 
conventional one. For instance: 

En méditant sur la nature de "homme, j’y crus découvrir deux prin- 
cipes distincts, dont l’élévoit al’étude des vérités éternelles, 4 l’amour 
de la justice et du beau moral, aux régions du monde intellectuel dont 
la contemplation fait les délices du sage, et dont l’autre le ramenoit 
bassement en lui-méme, I’asservissoit 4 l’empire des sens, aux passions 
qui sont leurs minis tres. ... . En me sentant entrainé, combattu par 
ces deux mouvemens contraires, me disois: ‘Non, l’homme n’est point 
un; je veux et je ne veux pas, je me sens 4 la fois esclave et livre; je vois 
le bien, je l’aime, et je fais le mal; je suis actif quand j’écoute la raison, 
passif quand mes passions m’entrainent; et mon pire tourment, quand 
je succombe, est de sentir que j’ai pu résister.® 
This sounds like the traditional dualism. It is close to the descrip- 
tion of the “civil war in the cave” as an opposition between sense 
and spirit, an expression of the old feeling that man is earthbound 
by his senses and heavenward bent by his spirit. Certainly this 
must have been a fact of experience to Rousseau. Can we not say 
that here, in this instance, his own experiences, unadorned by 
sophistry, speak forth? Here he is not proclaiming his doctrine, 
but is giving utterance to an observation prompted by experience. 
From one who enjoyed self-revelation and self-analysis so thor- 
oughly, such utterances are to be expected. Yet they do not 
contain his message; that is very different. Le grand principe of 
his works he himself has given us in the words of Le Francais of 
the Dialogues: 

Suivant de mon mieux le fil de ses méditations, j’y vis partout le 
développement de son grand principe, que la nature a fait l’homme 
heureux et bon, mais que la société le déprave et le rend misérable. 
Originally man was good; society has made him evil. So away with 
society and its consequent evils, and good once more will prevail. 
Despite occasional passages which would seem to indicate the 
contrary, that seems clearly to be the center of Rousseauism, for 
around it all his theories touching human life revolve. 

Professor Havens does not take into account the distinctions 
we have just made. His interest in Rousseau’s attitude toward 


Ibid., II, 249. 
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the presence of evil in the world goes no further than to assert 
that “Rousseau n’a pas oublié la faiblesse humaine.’’’® He does 
not point out the great significance of Rousseau’s insistence that 
evil is an artificial thing which may be eradicated by a mere re- 
ordering of the conditions under which we live. And therefore he 
does not see that a wide gulf separates the liberty gained by self- 
mastery, which is the liberty that the humanist desires, and the 
liberty gained by throwing off all restraint—a certain anarchy 
of the spirit. 

Rousseau postulated a bon, happy, primitive man who, when he 
became socialized, lost his original bonté, and became what man 
now is—a miserable creature torn by conflicting desires, enslaved 
by social habits and conventions, and sunk deep in evil and de- 
ception. This is what Professor Havens calls Rousseau’s ‘‘realistic 
estimate of the present”; this, he maintains, is the basis for 
Rousseau’s “hopeful outlook for the future,” for his ‘combat 
theory of virtue.”” Rousseau, he says, counsels man to recognize 
and then to struggle against “les penchants qui viennent de 
opinion,” which are the artificial creations of an evil society, and 
to follow the good “penchants de la nature,’ for then he may 
win back his previous bonté, or rather, its substitute, vertu. Just 
as in Rousseau’s “clear perception of the fact of evil’’ Professor 
Havens found the traditional attitude toward /a faiblesse humaine, 
so in this, Rousseau’s doctrine of vertu, he discovers the counter- 
part of the old theory of virtue. 

Does Rousseau’s vertu correspond to the old humanistic or 
Christian conception of virtue? And is it true that Rousseau’s real 
message to men is a counsel to struggle for virtue? Before trying 
to answer these questions, it is necessary that an attempt be made 
to define carefully Rousseau’s conception of the differences between 
bonté and vertu, and then to discover just where his approbation 
seems to rest. His carelessness in the use of terms makes this no 
easy task. Yet the main stream of his thought can be mapped out 
with considerable assurance. 

It will be discovered that Rousseau sometimes recognized the 
value of vertu (the virtue achieved through struggle by man living 
in a state of society). But his allegiance to bonté (natural goodness, 
which, even in a state of society, persists in the case of some 
privileged, elect souls and exacts of them no effort whatsoever, 


10 Revue @’ Hist. littér. de la Fr. XXXI, 631. 
Tbid., XXXII, 225. 
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but merely obedience to their instinct) is far more fundamental 
with him. And it is the doctrine of natural goodness that is ex- 
pounded with enthusiasm, even with ecstasy, and by setting on 
fire the imagination of his contemporaries wrought the revolution 
which has for a hundred and fifty years been associated with his 
name. 

Bonté, Rousseau conceived as an unmoral quality possessed 
by primitive man in the state of nature. Then men lived solitary 
lives free from all social duties and ignorant of the moral values 
of good and evil.” Their simple, solitary lives were guided by the 
natural instinct of self-love (amour de soi-méme). They were 
happy because their desires, which coincided with their physical 
needs, were all satisfied by Nature, and because they were free 
from the worries and inconveniences due to social existence.” 
Their only instinct regarding others was natural pity,“ and that 
gave way before the stronger passion of self-love whenever the 
two happened to come in conflict. 

But with the organization of the unnatural state of society man 
lost his original bonté and he then became evil; that is, he became 
harmful to himself and to his associates. ‘‘L’haleine de l>homme 
est mortelle 4 ses semblables,’’ Rousseau declares in Emile; ‘cela 
n’est pas moins vrai au propre qu’au figure.” 

Rousseau has given in elaborate detail the steps by which 
man was denaturalized through the organization of society and 
the progress of civilization. It is possible to give here only the 
barest outline of his argument. 

Primitive man was free, he tells us, but society deprived him 
of his natural liberty when it forced him to live in close contact 
with his fellows, for the pursuit of his own welfare and happiness 
is complicated by the fact that he must now, as a matter of ex- 
pediency, if for no other reason, consider how he can avoid bringing 
injury to others. So man’s present subjugation to the laws and 
conventions and customs of organized society is contrary to the 
natural plan and wholly hateful.!7 Primitive man was a self- 
centered, self-sufficient creature; society has taken from him his 

* Rousseau, CEuvres, I, 4, 53, 97-98, 100; II, 36; V, 107n; IX, 210. 

8 Tbid., I, 91, 143; II, 47, 52, 148, 200, etc: 

™ Sexual love, was, of course, regarded as a physical need. See ibid., I, 101; 
IT, 184. 

18 Tbid., I, 110; II, 27. 

6 Tbid., I, 110; II, 27. 

13 Tbid., 51-2; III, 306. 
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independence and rendered him feeble. As human desires keep 
step with increasing civilization, as the human being becomes 
accustomed to the luxuries and comforts which civilization brings, 
his desires become more and more complicated and exacting. New 
habits grow out of new conditions of life and these habits take a 
firm hold on the nature of man. For habit is as a second nature 
to which the individual gradually becomes subject. Then, too, 
society deprives man of his independence by transforming the 
natural amour de soi into amour tropre—a self-conscious and com- 
paring emotion from which springs vanity and pride. 

Especially important for us is the transformation of amour de 
soi into amour propre. The amour de soi of natural man, it will 
be remembered, was a passion bon, but unmoral, since it concerned 
only the individual in his relation to himself. But with his entrance 
into society man left behind him forever “cette condition originaire 
dans laquelle il couleroit des jours tranquilles et innocens.’”’ For 
in society his relative position in the world became apparent to 
him; he became self-conscious. Hence vanity, pride, boundless 
desire and dissatisfaction—all have their source in this amour 
propre.’® Amour de soi may therefore be defined as an unconscious, 
unmoral selfishness; and amour propre, as conscious, immoral 
(because anti-social) selfishness. The one Rousseau regards as a 
natural interest in self, the other as an egoism which has been 
altered in accordance with the changed conditions of social 
existence. 

As bonté is the moral quality to be associated with amour de soi 
so vertu must be associated with amour propre.!® Bonté in the state 
so vertu must be associated with amour propre.’® Bonté in the state 
of nature was the result of an unresisting abandonment to nature’s 
guidance, a giving way, as it were, to the natural instincts and 
‘ impulses which, in the state of nature, were always right. Simi- 
larly, vertu, Rousseau defines as the result of following the guidance 
of conscience, the voice of nature which lives on in socialized man. 

Rousseau seems to reason in somewhat this manner: In the 
primitive state man had no need for a moral guide by which his 
actions might be directed: natural instict sufficed. So, concludes 
Rousseau, had the human individual remained unspoiled by 
social contact, had he continued to live the simple life mapped 

18 [bid., I, 123, 149; II, 182-4, 215, 223, 337; IX, 107-8; 185. 


19 Tbid., I, 110; “la bonté convenable au pur état de nature n’étoit celle qui con- 
venoit a la société naissante.” 
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out for him by nature, his would be a life of purity and goodness 
regulated entirely by natural instinct and natural desire.2° But 
man has departed from the felicitous natural condition, and in 
proportion as he has become civilized he has found need for a 
guide other than natural instinct. For now man is forced to 
struggle with the external social conditions which are antagonistic 
to his true nature (Rousseau noticed “une secréte opposition entre 
la constitution de l’homme et celle de nos sociétés’’), and against 
the unnatural passions which these conditions have awakened 
within him. And it is of this conflict between opposing emotions, 
he tells us, that there is born conscience, which is destined to be 
the moral guide of man in his social existence." For conscience 
is a development of man’s natural bonté which is so adapted to 
the social condition as to be a proper guide in the struggle against 
the evil tendencies arising from the social condition. 

Vertu, then, is the result of a struggle against the artificial, that 
is, social prejudices and against such unnatural passions as pride, 
jealousy, avarice, dishonesty, which have their source in amour 
propre. It is the result of a faithful adherence to the promptings 
of conscience, whose function is to preserve man from alli social 
tendencies and to keep him in nature’s path. Vertu may, then, 
be described as bonté which has gone through the refining process 
of self-conscious struggle against society’s evils and has emerged 
a positive quality. It comes as a result of remaining true to the 
real injunctions of nature as opposed to the false counsels of a 
reason under the domination of society. As man is evil now, so 
it is necessary for him to struggle to attain virtue. Hence 
Rousseau can speak of “sacrifices faits au devoir et 4 la vertu.” 

‘Rousseau does therefore offer us two ideals: (1) la bonté de 
Vhomme de la nature; and (2) la vertu de citoyen. Bonté belongs to 
his dream of an ideal state of nature. Vertu, as he defines it, is an 
ideal fashioned after the pattern of bonté, but more or less in 
accordance with the facts of experience: it was the remnant, 
changed in substance as well as in appearance, which remained 
after the wreck of his ideal as it was shattered by impact with 
the actual. It would seem evident, therefore, that Rousseau 
regarded vertu as a substitute for the bonté which man lost ir- 
retrievably through the organization of society.” 

20 Tbid., II, 264; XII, 143. 

%1 Ibid., II, 122, 237, 257, 260, 262, 264, 267, 307, 353; IX, 118, 350, 357; XII, 
143-4, 
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Yet at times Rousseau seems to value vertu more than bonéé. 
Occasionally he declares that vertu is more exquisite and admirable 
than bonté because it is more difficult of attainment. It may be 
that at such times his recognition of the fact that virtue is obtained 
through a moral effort of which he felt himself incapable, enhanced 
its value in his sight. At any rate, a true admiration for virtue, 
as well as a conviction that it is the only path of goodness open 
to the individual in society, seems to speak out in the few passages 
where Rousseau calls society the benefactor of man because it 
has established morality and love for virtue!™ 

It may be said with little hesitation, however, that Rousseau’s 
praise of vertu, as well as his statement of the benefits conferred 
upon man by society, was forced upon him by his recognition of 
the facts of experience. And the existence of society, with all its 
accompanying evils, was a fact which was ever a source of dis- 
comfort and dismay to him. Disgusted and oppressed by reality 
he was ever prone to flee from it into a pays des chiméres, the state 
of nature, which was in every respect the antithesis of the social 
state he hated. And he was more interested in this Arcadia of his 
dreams than he was in any sordid reality. 

Even in his doctrine of vertu, propounded in his moments of 
“realism,” Rousseau reserves the highest honor and distinction 
for the person who has no need for vertu—who keeps his bonté even 
in corrupt society. These were the favored few, the so-called 
beautiful souls, ‘‘unfortunates too privileged to follow the common 
pathway.” To Rousseau, it has been said, they seemed “as a 
small transfigured band in the midst of a philistine multitude.” 
It was the privilege, as well as the misfortune, of Jean-Jacques 
to be of this select company: 

Ses émotions .... sont naturelles et simples comme son caractére; 
il est, parmi tous ces énerguménes de sensibilité, comme une belle femme 
sans rouge, qui, n’ayant que les couleurs de la nature, paroit pale au milieu 
des visages fardés.™ 


2 In Emile Rousseau tries to bring together these two ideals, to make of the 
boy a natural man and a social being. First Emile is bon; then, because he must 
live in society, he must learn the way of vertu (see Ibid., II, 226). The latter con- 
tingency is forced upon him by the fact of the existence of society. 

%3 See Ibid., II, 445: Natural man, “né dans le fond d’un bois... . eft vécu 
plus heureux et plus libre; mais n’ayant rien a combattre pour suivre ses penchants, 
il eft été bon sans mérite, il n’efit point été vertueux et maintenant il sait l’étre 
malgré ses passions.”” Cf. Social Contract, Part I, ch. 8. 

Tbid., IX, 199. 
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For this reason, he claims, he was out of harmony with his world; 
yet his preternatural fineness rendered him superior to its degrada- 
tion. Although he adored virtue, he himself was not virtuous, for 
natural instinct guided him aright.* This subtle defense of himself 
is as a golden thread woven through his condemnation of society’s 
evils, giving lustre and emotional warmth to what might otherwise 
have been sterile philosophic speculation. 

Rousseau’s heart was on the side of Nature; by choice he dwelt 
in the pays des chiméres of his imagination. His ardor, his en- 
thusiasm, his eloquence—all are in the service of his Arcadian 
imagination. And it is his imagination which ruled his intellectual 
and literary life. And it is his imagination, not his reason, that “set 
the world on fire” (Madame de Stael). We cannot therefore agree 
with Professor Havens when he says that Rousseau’s “real 
message” was a counsel to attain virtue. Vertu is but one of the 
two ideals which Rousseau sets before us. And can there not be 
detected in his exposition of the doctrine of vertu a certain hollow- 
ness of tone, a formal and therefore forced commendation which 
renders it ineffectual in comparison with his rapturous attitude 
toward the doctrine of bonté, of natural goodness? In any case, it 
was ineffectual, and all his contemporaries and all his posterity 
(with the exception of Professor Havens), untouched by his men- 
tion of vertu to the point of rarely noticing its existence, were 
roused by his passionate cult of bonté. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Havens does not distinguish 
Rousseau’s conception of vertu from the traditional conception of 
virtue. In spite of their apparent and superficial similarity, the 
two doctrines are separated by a wide and impassable gulf. 

First, Professor Havens insists that Rousseau’s theory of vertu 
was an attack upon the fatalism of Calvinism. Now Rousseau 
may have intended to deal religious determinism its death blow, 
but really he has succeeded in setting up in its stead a naturalistic 
determinism even more paralyzing and more terrifying. For his 
doctrine of Sensitive Morality outlaws free will and regards man’s 
moral nature as merely the reflection of his surrounding. At the 
same time that this doctrine allows him to shift all responsibility 
for his own misdeeds to his environment, it takes from him the 
hope of ever attaining good, since it declares that he is powerless 
to alter the nature of his surroundings. In other words, Rousseau 
says: If you are of the elect, all you need to do is to follow nature, 


% Ibid., p. 210. 
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instinct, desire, since bonté reigns in you. This is equivalent to 
the Calvinistic “saved by the grace of God.’’ However, if you are 
not one of God’s chosen few, you are damned, the Calvinists 
declared. So Rousseau, too, says: If you are not of the elect of 
Nature, you are lost because, having no bonté, your only hope for 
success is by the hard path of the pursuit of vertu—a forlorn hope 
since the hostile forces of society will always be too strong for you. 

No, Rousseau does not “oppose fatalism,” and if in one breath 
he urges men to realize the highest possibilities of their natures 
(by recalling them to their primitive goodness!), certainly in the 
next he whispers to those who pay close heed to the discouraging 
message that, unless they be of Nature’s elect, no matter how hard 
they try, they cannot be good in a world which is vitiated by 
society. 

The beautiful soul is saved, for he is the elect of Nature. But 
he would do well to flee from surroundings detrimental to his 
precious natural innocence and purity and seek another environ- 
ment more favorable to the practice of virtue. Rousseau speaks 
of “un régime exterieur qui....pouvait mettre oi maintenir 
l’4me dans |’état le plus favorable 4 la vertu.”’ It would of course 
be expected that this milieu would be far removed from the con- 
taminating influence of society. Rousseau declares that he always 
had a predilection for solitude because in solitude only could the 
true depth and purity of his moral nature express itself. 

Professor Havens says that Rousseau wants us to create a 
milieu favorable a la vertu, and that his message to man is a call to 
this noble task: 


Mais Rousseau réve une société plus favorable 4 la bonté.... 
Rousseau croit donc qu’il importe de créer un milieu favorable 4 la bonté; 
.... dl croit que le milieu peut dominer I’hérédité. .... Il croit donc au 
progrés possible. .... es 


Certainly he misunderstands Rousseau here, for never does Jean- 
Jacques entertain such high hopes. He says, rather—Mankind is 
in a bad way now. A few souls are good. Even they, if they would 
preserve their goodness, would do well to flee from society. 


II 


The fallacy which underlay Rousseau’s interpretation of the 
dual nature of man has already been noted. His very definition 


% Revue d’ Hist. littér. de la Fr. XXXII, 225. 
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of vertu is founded upon a literal acceptance of the belief in original 
bonté and hence of the story of man’s fall from Nature. Yet, 
curiously enough, under the pressure of controversy and some- 
times in his moments of realism, he admits freely that his picture 
of the state of nature is all an unreal vision—a fairy tale, un état 
qui n’éxiste plus, qui’n’a peut-tire point existé (Second Discourse). 
Yet it is no less dear to him. It seems to me that Professor Havens 
does not give to this attitude of Rousseau toward his own doctrines 
the attention it merits. It must not be forgotten that Rousseauism 
is, properly speaking, not a logical, philosophic system. Rousseau’s 
message cannot be determined by any statistical method such as 
that employed by Professor Havens. For Rousseauism is first of 
all a defense of a human personality, the personality of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, against the disapproval of the society into 
which he was born. In the salons of Paris he found himself miser- 
able, awkward, and ill-at-ease, and he felt instinctively that his 
unsocial habits must render him ridiculous in the eyes of the great 
ladies and the gentlemen who frequented them. There he was 
thrown into the heart of a highly artificial society, governed by a 
convention which remained an unfathomable mystery to that 
proud barbarian, Jean-Jacques. He was out of harmony with his 
age, and he was convinced that it was his age, and not himself, 
that was at fault. In the eighth book of his Confessions he says: 


Quoique la mauvaise honte et la crainte des sifflets m’empéchassent 
de me conduire d’abord sur ces principes et de rompre brusquement en 
visiére aux maximes de mon siécle, j’en eus des lors la volonté décidée, 
et je tarde a l’executer qu’autant de temps qu’il en fallait aux contra- 
dictions pour l’irriter et la rendre triomphante. 


The First Discourse was not a logical or a reasoned attack upon 
society; it was the instinctive reaction of Rousseau’s proud nature 
against the society which, he felt, had excluded him; it was the 
expression of his smouldering, deep-seated resentment against the 
whole social structure which seemed to him so hopelessly out of 
joint. 

It is noteworthy that the First Discourse is an attack upon 
things as they are; Rousseau pours forth with unmitigated fervor 
his long-suppressed hatred for the actual. Those descriptions of 
an ideal state of nature, opposite in every detail to the world of 
reality, of an age when men were happier and better than we, he 
uses effectively in this first essay as a foil to set off the real social 
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state; they are scenes conjured up by his ever active idyllic imagin- 
ation for the purpose of artistic contrast. 

So it is that the salon and boudoir lives of Parisians who boasted 
of their learning and culture he contrasts with life in ancient 
Sparta, about which his imagination weaves an enticing picture 
of a city famous for the happy ignorance of its inhabitants, a 
republic of demigods rather than men, so greatly superior did their 
virtues seem to those of men as he knew them. To ancient Sparta 
he offers this paean of praise not because he thought Sparta was 
actually thus ideal, but because in so doing he condemned Parisian 
life more effectively. Ideal Sparta and the ideal primitive state are 
fabrications of his fancy, no more “real” to him than the kingdom 
he ruled so wisely and benevolently or the beautiful princess who 
loved him so dearly and with whom he lived so happily in a mag- 
nificent palace!?”7 They were as “real’’ as his dreams were real, 
but no more so. They were Arcadias where his wounded spirits 
found solace and exquisite happiness after unpleasant experiences. 

His dream-world was, as he said, a projection of himself upon 
the landscape, a very part of himself, or rather, the enlargement 
of his nature into a little world. That this pays des chiméres should 
suffer ridicule at the hands of others was, therefore, unbearable 
to him. But when he had described the ideal state of nature in the 
First Discourse, he laid himself open to the merciless analysis of 
the philosophers. The attack bore most heavily on that portion 
of the discourse which set forth his cherished dream of the ideal, 
and he rushed forth to resist the onslaught. To defend it before 
the world meant to render it logical and plausible to the minds of 
men, and so Rousseau summoned his “sluggish’”’ mind to the 
defense of the unguarded utterances of his heart. 

It is possible to recognize throughout his writings these two 
distinct sets of ideas, the one the spontaneous reactions of his 
emotional nature against the social world he hated; the other his 
efforts to rationalize his rebellious feelings and his delectable 
dreams and thus to make them appropriate for the drab world of 
fact. It is the old conflict between undisciplined desire and fact, 
a conflict which he experienced in his own life and which he re- 
garded as the curse inflicted upon him by society rather than as 
the result of his own inability or his unwillingness to adjust himself 
to the conditions of social life. 


27 See Confessions, Bks. I and II, especially. 
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Professor Havens several times indicates that Rousseau’s choice 
of an idealistic past rather than an idealistic future is one of the 
significant phases of his work that critics have neglected. I have 
searched vainly in his articles for an indication of just what he 
deems to be the “real significance’’ of this fact. To me it appears 
just this: the state of nature was one of the many pays des chiméres 
which Rousseau preferred to reality. Perhaps, even, it was less 
delectable in his sight than many others, for in it he himself 
appeared only by implication. It happened that this Arcadia was 
dated in the remote past of the race; the interest in evolution, in 
anthropology, and in philosophical speculation in England had 
caused much discussion of savage life. These ideas were in the 
air, part of the material which his imagination creatrice appro- 
priated. 

Thus there are two streams of theory in Rousseau’s works, the 
one, the fervent, impassioned, eloquent expression of the emotions 
of his heart, which, bruised by society’s rebuffs, sought solace in 
imagination’s dream; the other, the more sedate doctrine of his 
head, where reason was put in the service of his Arcadian longing. 


The contradictions in Rousseau’s utterances which have fasci- 
nated scholars and have earned for him the title, man of paradoxes, 
have their roots in his divided personality. The impetuous and 
spontaneous outpourings of his imaginative and undisciplined 
heart are ever at variance with the more sober judgments of his 
head. Rousseau the idealist is at war with Rousseau the realist. 
Actually, it was the labor of his life-time to defend his idealism 
to a practical world. This endeavor led him into contradictions 
and inconsistencies. His valiant attempts to rationalize his ideal- 
ism produced paradoxes: that was inevitable, he declared. 
“‘Pardonnez-moi mes paradoxes: il en faut faire quand on réfléchit; 
et, quoique vous puissiez étre, j’aime mieux étre homme 4 par- 
adoxes qu’homme 4 préjugés.” 

To recapitulate: Rousseau hated things as they are. Suffering 
from a malaise sentimental, he sought solace from the unpleasant- 
ness of reality in the pays des chiméres conjured up by his imagina- 
tion in accordance with his desires. This was his retreat from the 
unfriendly world, his ivory tower. Experience sometimes forced 
him to descend from his tower and to face reality. The contrast 
between the real and the ideal was devastating to him. His mind 
at length became active in the service of his imagination and he 
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struggled in sporadic fits of enthusiasm to bring his ideal into 


- harmony with the real.2* He did not succeed in all particulars, 


but he succeeded well enough to mislead Professor Havens into 
thinking that the doctrine which he then propounded is his real 
message. He and the generations which followed him attached 
little significance to his threadbare rationalized idealism, and 
enthusiastically embraced his thrilling, new, soul-satisfying gospel 
of the goodness of nature, which promised more than the philoso- 
pher’s stone could confer—virtue without effort.? 


JEANNETTE TRESNON 
Radcliffe College 


28 For an excellent treatment of the general contradiction between the radical 
and the conservative Rousseau see the article by M. Gustave Lanson, Annales de 
la Soc. J.-J. Rousseau, VIII, pp. 1-31. 

29 A large part of the material for this paper is drawn from a thesis presented in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts at Reed 
College (1926). The writer is happy to have this opportunity to thank Professor 
Barry Cerf of Reed College and Professor Irving Babbitt of Harvard University 
for the many helpful criticisms and the sympathetic encouragement received from 
them. Professors C. H. Grandgent and J. L. Lowes also have read the article in 
manuscript. Without in any way rendering them responsible for the errors it may 
still contain, it is a great pleasure to be able to acknowledge here my indebtedness 
to their judgment and learning. 
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LVI 


THE TITLE OF SEDAINE’S 
LE PHILOSOPHE SANS LE SAVOIR 


E PHILOSOPHE SANS LE SAVOIR has always been one 
of the most discussed of the eighteenth-century plays. Ever 
since it was presented to the police censors for approval and 
permission to be played, it has been subjected to diversified criti- 
cism. This criticism, however, has failed to solve several questions 
arising from contradictory statements made at the time of the 
play’s appearance. The original title of the play, the reason for 
the hesitation between the two titles, and the relation of the 
title to the principal character are still unsolved questions which 
hinder the accurate interpretation of Sedaine’s work. 

The title of Le Philosophe sans le savoir has already been the 
subject of much discussion.! Numerous critics since 1765 have 
asserted that the original title of the play was Le Duel. Bachau- 
mont,? when alluding in the Mémoires to Le Philosophe sans le 
savoir, uses the phrase “‘ci-devant intitulé Le Duel.”” La Harpe, 
in his Correspondance littéraire’ and again in the Cours de litté- 
rature,* refers to the play as Le Duel. In the Cours, he quotes 
Sedaine as having said in the preface to his work that such was 
the real title. Petitot’ stated that “‘dans la premiére intention 
de l’auteur sa piéce était intitulée Le Duel: la police s’opposa 
a ce qu’elle fit jouée sous ce titre.” And when, Petitot adds, 
the author was forced to substitute another title for Le Duel, 
he chose Le Philosophe sans le savoir, the term Philosophe being 
at that time vague and readily applicable to anyone. Since 
Petitot, such critics as Lenient* and H. Lion’ have considered 
Le Duel the original title of the play. Even Guenther in his work 


1 The most recent discussion is by Professor Oliver in his critical variorum edi- 
tion of Sedaine’s play. See University of Illinois Bulletin, IV, 3, March, 1913, p. 83. 

2 TI, 292. 

$I, 47. 

406. 

5 Répertoire du thédire francais, VII, 305. 

6 Lenient, C., La Comédie en France au XVIIIé siécle, 11, 123: “D’abord, son 
titre primitif, Le Duel, avait effarouché la police.” 

7 Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la littérature francaise, VI, 612: “....quand il 
hasarda Le Philosophe sans le savoir (1765), ou pour mieux dire (car ni ce titre, ni 
le premier, Le Duel, que n’autorisa pas la censure, ne sont les bons), Le Pére de 
famille.” 
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L’Ocuvre dramatique de Sedaine® asserts that “le premier titre de 
cette pitce était Le Duel.” 

There are grounds for questioning the accuracy of these state- 
ments. The phrase of Bachaumont, “‘ci-devant intitulé Le Duel,” 
has been commonly interpreted to mean that Sedaine first called 
his play Le Duel and later Le Philosophe sans le savoir. But it 
could mean that the title Le Duel had been proposed for the play 
by someone other than the author and until the appearance of the 
play popularly accepted as appropriate. La Harpe’s reference 
to Sedaine’s alleged admission that Le Duel was the real title 
can not be located in any preface. There is no proof that Sedaine 
intended, as Petitot asserts, to call his play Le Duel. On the 
contrary, it is a well-known fact that he protested on one occa- 
sion when the police advocated naming the play Le Duel. Guen- 
ther, as we shall see, supports his assertion by theoretical con- 
siderations, rather than by documents. Moreover, contradicting 
all this evidence to the effect that the original title was Le Duel, 
is the following extract published by Sedaine in the Thédtre 
choisi de Pixérécourt: 


En 1765 [sic], m’étant trouvé a la premiére représentation des Philo- 
sophes, je fus indigné dela maniére dont étaient traités d’honnétes hommes 
de lettres que je ne connaissais que par leurs écrits. Pour réconcilier le 
public avec l’idée du mot philosophe, que cette satire pouvait dégrader, 
je composai Le Philosophe sans le savoir.* 


That considerable confusion over the title of the play arose in 
1765 and spread in subsequent years can be seen from the various 
interpretations given to the production by contemporaries. 
Bachaumont analyzed the play and was considerably puzzled 
whether the title was Le Duel or Le Philosophe sans le savoir:'® 


Le duel, qui n’est qu’épisode dans la piéce, l’occupe tellement toute 
entiére, que le mariage et la noce ne sont que le cadre oii il est enchdssé. 
De douze acteurs dont la piéce est composée, sept seulement sont occupés 
de l’action principale, d’autres sont tout entiers au duel, et les premiers 
sont si étrangers 4 cet incident, qu’il arrive, se passe et se termine sans 
qu’ils y participent en rien, sans qu’ils en aient rien scu, et ils sortent de 
la scéne sans s’en douter..... 


The police censors maintained that 


8 Paris, 1908, p. 218. 
* IV, 509. 
10 Mémoires secrets, I1, 294. 
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le titre de la piéce était Le Duel, et qu’elle en était l’apologie.™ 


They changed certain of the details in the episode of the duel, 
but finally permitted the play to be given under the criginal 
title Le Philosophe sans le savoir. Many contemporaries, however, 
rejected the title Le Philosophe sans le savoir as unsuitable. Saba- 
tier, for instance, wrote: “‘En effet, ce drame ne répond ni 4 son 
titre, ni aux régles du théatre.’"” Even after the changes exacted 
by the censors, Sedaine felt that the play did not justify its title: 
“De tous les défauts de ma piéce, celui qui n’échappe pas 4 la plus 
légére attention, est qu’elle ne remplit pas son titre; j’ai été le 
premier 4 le dire aprés les changements.’”’* Only Grimm defended 
the title: “Si M. Van Derk n’est pas un véritable philosophe, 
qu’on me dise ce que c’est qu’un philosophe. Or il l’est certaine- 
ment sans le savoir.’ 

Professor Oliver is inclined to attribute all this confusion to 
Bachaumont, who, it seems, originated the idea that the title of 
the play was Le Duel. But Bachaumont’s article, written only 
three days before the first performance of the play, merely recorded 
in a parenthetical remark what must have been generally known. 
A rumor so widespread must have had its beginning either with 
the author or with the police censors. Sedaine implied in his 
Mémoires that responsibility was to be placed upon the censors. 


Jamais ouvrage [he wrote] n’avait eu autant de peine que celui-ci 4 
paraitre sur la scéne: je fus un an entier 4 en obtenir la permission. On 
disait que le titre de la piéce était Le Duel, et qu’elle en était l’apologie. 


Positive proof, however, that the police censors spread the report 
can be had from a passage in Collé’s Journal.” When, on October 
21, 1765, Collé noted that the first performance of Le Philosophe 
sans le savoir was to take place, he added: 


C’efit été une espéce de derniére répétition, pour la donner ensuite a 


\ Thédtre choisi de Pixérécourt, 1V, 509. 
18 Les Trois siécles littéraires, III, 296. 
3 Preface to edition of 1766. 

4 Correspondance littéraire, VI, 445. 

4 This confusion over the title extended even to the translations. When, in 
1768, the play was translated into German, the translator adopted Das Duell as 
the title, and Der Weise in der that as the sub-title. O’Brien, in 1772, similarly 
accepted The Duel as the title for his English translation. See Oliver, op. cit. 

% P, 84: “Pending more evidence, therefore, I think that Bachaumont 
originated the idea that the title was ever really Le Duel.” 

17 Journal historique, III, 51. 
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Fontainebleau; mais, comme le fond de cette piéce est un duel, la police 
ne l’a point voulu passer, ce qui me parait une trés plate pédanterie. 


There can be no doubt that the police, and not Bachaumont, origi- 
nated the idea that the play should be called Le Duel. Their 
motives will be discussed later. Just what procedure they followed 
in spreading the report is a matter of conjecture. According to 
Sedaine, they said outright that the title was Le Duel, and not Le 
Philosophe sans le savoir, whereas Collé affirms they objected to the 
“fond,” that is to say to the situation of the play, intimating at 
the same time there was a close relationship between situation and 
title. The ultimate effect of either procedure would conceivably 
be the same. 

Still, the police rumor would possibly not have caused the con- 
fusion, had the play not been of such a type that it could easily 
be misinterpreted by the public. Although called a comedy, it was 
written in accordance with Diderot’s rules for the drame, two of 
which were (1) that the character should be subordinated to the 
situation and (2) that the abstraction of the character, i.e. the 
portrayal of the abstract qualities of human nature in a character, 
should be subordinated to the “condition”’ of the character, i.e. to 
the portrayal of the relationship between the individual and his 
position in life."* These two rules changed somewhat the conven- 
tional methods of naming French plays. Formerly it had been 
customary either to name a comedy of intrigue after the situation 
or a comedy of character after the principal character. A new 
method had to be devised for the drame. The character and the 
abstraction of a character, being considered of less importance 
than the situation and the “condition” of a character, could not 
furnish a name for the play. The choice of a title depended upon 
the relative importance accorded the situation and the “condition” 
of the character. If the situation was held more important than 
the “condition” the play should be called Le Duel, if the reverse 
was held to be true, it had to be named Le Philosophe sans le 
savoir..® There was sufficient analogy between the situation of a 


18 Cf. Brunetiére, F., Les Epoques du thédtre francais, 128 conférence, p. 295: 
‘‘A la peinture des caractéres substituer celle des conditions, c’est au lieu de l’avare, 
ou de l’hypocrite, ou du misanthrope, au lieu de la précieuse ou de la prude, nous 
représenter sur la scéne le magistrat, le financier, le négociant, le militaire, le 
‘pére de famille,’ ou ‘le fils naturel’.” 

1® Guenther, in L’Oeuvre dramatique de Sedaine, seems to reason exactly as I 
suspect a contemporary audience of Sedaine reasoned. ‘Le premier titre de cette 
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comedy of intrigue and that of a drame to lead astray an eighteenth- 
century public which must have inferred from the police report 
that the situation was the paramount element in the play, and 
quite logically, concluded that the title should be taken from the 
paramount element. For the great majority of persons the choice 
was easily made: the play was Le Duel. Sedaine, however, had 
reasons to prefer the judgment of Diderot. That Diderot con- 
sidered the “condition” of more importance than the situation is 
evident from his treatment of “Les Conditions au théatre”’ in his 
third conversation with Dorval.?® Furthermore, his two model 
drames took their names from the “condition” of the principal 
character rather than from the situation. For Sedaine, then, the 
play was Le Philosophe sans le savoir. 

The confusion which originated in the police report and which 
increased as a result of the public’s failure to comprehend the rules 
for a drame became even greater when the public began to analyze 
the attitude of the police towards Sedaine’s play. Before the first 
performance, much mystery surrounded the negotiations of the 
censors with Sedaine. It was currently known that the police 
objected to the episode of the duel, and it was concluded that the 
opposition arose through fear lest duelling become more wide- 
spread. Nevertheless, an illustrious work of the preceding century 
had vaunted duelling and had not been suppressed.” After the 
first performance, the public realized that the episode of the duel 
was still present but that under no circumstances could it be con- 
strued as an apology for duelling. Later in the eighteenth century, 
the censors permitted the publication of two plays both of which 
were entitled Le Duel.” Their opposition to Sedaine’s play was 
deemed so illogical that the public was forced to disregard their 
conclusions and to choose for itself the more appropriate of the 
two titles. The attitude of the police toward Sedaine’s work then 
- lost its significance. It is none the less of supreme importance in 
explaining the various vicissitudes through which the play passed, 


pice,” says Guenther, “était Le Duel, car si elle présente avec son personnage 
principal le type d’un vrai sage, c’est un duel qui est le motif de l’action.” Cf. La 
Harpe, Correspondance littéraire, Vol. I, p. 47: “Tl a donné au théatre francais le 
Philosophe sans le savoir, ou plutét Le Duel, car le premier titre ne signifie rien.” 

% Diderot, Extraits (Ed. Hachette), p. 93. 

1 Cf. Collé, Journal historique, III, 51. 

 Chabannes, Le Duel, in Thédtre de M. Rochon de Chabamnes, II, 121. Rauquil- 
Lieutaud, Le Duel, ou La Force du préjugé, comédie en trois actes, en vers. Paris, 
1786. 
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as well as in establishing a background for the interpretation of 
the play. 

A review of the history of the play may be of assistance in ex- 
plaining the attitude of the police. On May 2, 1760, Sedaine was 
present at the first performance of Palissot’s Les Philosophes. He 
was scandalized by the manner in which respectable men of letters 
were maltreated,* and particularly because among those mis- 
treated was his good friend Diderot, by whom he had been be- 
friended ever since the suicide of the elder Sedaine. In fact, 
Sedaine was so scandalized that when on July 26, 1760, a revenge 
performance was planned and Voltaire’s Ecossaise was chosen as 
the occasion, he undertook to lead the advance guard of the 
philosophic army. An account of the affair was given in Fréron’s 
Année littéraire 


Hier samedi 26 de ce mois, sur les cinq heures et demie du soir, il se 
donna au parterre de la Comédie Francaise une des plus mémorables 
batailles dont l’histoire littéraire fasse mention. I] s’agissait du Caffé ou 
de L’Ecossaise qu’on représentait pour la premiére fois. Les gens de gottt 
voulaient que cette piéce fat sifflée; Jes philosophes s’étaient engagés a 
la faire applaudir. L’avant-garde de ces derniers, composée de tous les 
rimailleurs et prosailleurs ridiculisés dans 1’ Année littéraire, était conduite 
par une espéce de Savetier appellé Blaise qui faisait Le Diable @ quatre.™ 


L’ Ecossaise was successful, but it did not furnish an adequate reply 
to the traducers of the philosophic party. Sedaine still smarted 
under Palissot’s censure of Diderot. The following year, however, 
1761, Diderot had the opportunity to present his Pére de famille. 
Voltaire regarded it as the most conclusive reply to Palissot, but 
none the less the play was rather unsuccessful. It seemed that 
Diderot would never be vindicated and the public would never 
again be reconciled with the Philosophe. 

Sedaine, almost in despair, decided to sacrifice his comfort in 
one last attempt at justification. He began his play before the 
closing months of 1763. His imagination was not very fertile. 
Besides, he was ever a slow worker. Pipelet”® quotes him as saying 
that it took at least a year to make a plan for a play, although he 
could execute the plan in thirty days. “Ce fut ainsi qu’il composa 
Le Philosophe sans le savoir.’’ At this time, a young noble having 

Thédtre choisi de Pixérécourt, IV, 509. 

% 1760, V, 209. 

% Blaise le savetier and Le Diable d quatre are titles of two of Sedaine’s plays. 

% Eloge historique de Sedaine 1797, p. 12. 
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fought a duel on the road to Sévres, and the incident having 
become well known, Sedaine decided to use it as the situation for 
his play. He incorporated this situation in an adaptation of the 
general theme of Diderot’s Pére de famille,” thinking doubtless 
that if Diderot’s play could be recast in such a way as to become 
better adapted to the stage, it would be successful. Thus by using 
the new rules of the drame, by imitating the theme of the Pére de 
famille, and by exonerating the philosophic party, he sought to 
vindicate Diderot the theorist, the playwright, and the Philosophe. 
In addition to the broad outlines of the subject, and the rules for 
writing a drame, he possibly took some of the details from events 
in Diderot’s life, such as the incident of Van Derk going off to bed 
with the keys to the yard door.** Other incidents he adapted from 
contemporary events, as, for example, the episode of the duel and 
the incident of the three knocks upon the door.” Although the 
play was ready for presentation by November 1764, Sedaine was 
forced to wait a whole year to obtain permission for the perfor- 
mance.*® It seemed to him that never did a work have so much 
difficulty in appearing, but in this he was mistaken. Sauvigny, 
who composed the Socrate for the same purpose which Sedaine 
claimed in writing Le Philosophe sans le savoir, waited two years 
and nine months for permission to stage his play. 

None the less, Sedaine had good reason to complain of the 
treatment he received at the hands of the censors. His friendship 
for Diderot and his relationship with the Philosophes had naturally 
aroused suspicion. When the real purpose for writing the play 
became apparent, the censors grew over-cautious. Their activities 
in the four preceding years had not been received with enthusiastic 
applause. Caught between the two opposing forces—the Philoso- 
phes and their opponents—they rendered few decisions which were 
not criticized by one group or the other. Becoming weary of the 
continued accusations of partiality, they naturally wished to hush 
up the quarrel on both sides, particularly on the side of the Phi- 


*7 Cf. Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la littérature francaise, V1, 613. 

%8 See Morley, Diderot, I, 14. 

3® Sedaine explains the origin of the three knocks upon the door as follows: 
“Dans ce méme temps, un grand seigneur se battit en duel, sur le chemin de Sévres: 
son pére attendait dans son hétel la nouvelle de l’issue du combat, et avait ordonné 
qu’on se contentat de frapper 4 la porte cochére trois coups, si son fils était mort; 
c'est ce qui m’a donné l’idée de ceux que j’ai employés dans cette piéce.” See 
Thédtre choisi de Pixérécourt, IV, 509. 

3° Op. cit., IV, 509. 
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losophes, who were clamouring for revenge against Palissot. They 
realized that Sedaine’s play might renew the whole controversy. 
But they foresaw also the outright suppression would stir up con- 
siderable trouble. They thought it better to avoid arousing the 
philosophic party, and to seek the suppression of the play by a 
subterfuge. Unfortunately for Sedaine, they saw in the duel a 
means to attain their ends. Richelieu had opposed Corneille’s play 
because of a duel, why should not the police of the eighteenth 
century exercise as much precaution as Richelieu? And so they 
quibbled, until they obtained Sedaine’s consent to suppress the 
expression “‘C’est un duel,’”’ but in the meantime the statement of 
the elder Desparville that Van Derk is “Le Philosophe le plus 
ferme, le plus... .’! was also suppressed. This latter phrase 
occurred at the dénouement. It was the only appearance of the 
word Philosophe in the play and it would have summarized admi- 
rably Van Derk’s ‘‘condition” and have shown as well the connec- 
tion between the “condition” and the title.” 

Why did Sedaine permit his play to be changed in this way 
without at least some audible protest? I think it was not in 
Sedaine’s nature to object; moreover, as the authorities feigned to 
ignore the bearing of the play upon the philosophic movement, 
what was the use of stirring up this new hornet’s nest, particularly 
since the police censors showed themselves severe but by no means 
adamant? And so change after change was made, Sedaine very 
affably conceding the maximum and nourishing the hope that he 
could print the original version. That he recognized the pernicious 
work wrought by the censors is, however, evident :* 


Les considérations les plus sages m’ont forcé de changer la situation, et 
d’affaiblir mon caractére principal; j’avoue que le titre de philosophe 
paraissait proposer Van Derk comme un modéle de conduite, et ce pré- 
tendu modéle malheureusement trop prés de nos moeurs était trop loin 
de nos loix, mais si cet ouvrage a le bonheur d’étre représenté dans les 
pays étrangers, les considérations nationales n’y subsistant plus, puisque 


31 Oliver, Critical variorum edition, p. 169, Note 634. This suppression, to be 
sure, could have been suggested by Diderot rather than by the censors. There is 
no evidence, however, to indicate that such was the case. 

® This view incidentally was not held by Diderot who declared in a letter to 
Le Monnier (Oeuvres, Vol. XIX, p. 360): “Je ne veux point du tout le mot de 
Philosophe, ni dans une bouche ni dans une autre. II me plait infiniment que le 
titre de la piéce ne s’y trouve pas seulement une fois.” Cf. Grimm, Correspondance 
littéraire, VI, 445. 

33 Preface to edition of 1766. 
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le lieu de la scéne n’est plus le méme pour eux; je crois que le caractére 
de mon philosophe, tel qu’il était, aura plus de ressort, et le personnage 
plus de jeu; les passages de la fermeté 4 la tendresse seront marqués avec 
plus de force et deviendront plus théatrales. 


It remains now to examine the character of Van Derk and its 
relationship to the title and the history of the play. The opinions 
of Grimm, Sabatier, and Sedaine have already been cited. Jouffroy 
in his Cours de littérature dramatique™ found the character of Van 
Derk most worthy of praise, but he refused to recognize in him a 
portrait of the Philosophe: 


Il n’y a rien qui ressemble moins 4 la philosophie du temps que la bonté 
et la complaisance avec laquelle M. Van Derk excuse la vanité et les 
dédains d’une soeur qui tient tout de lui: la douceur a supporter les fai- 
blesses et les défauts d’autrui n’entrait point dans le caractére du phil- 
osophe, de celui du moins qu’on désignait par ce nom vers la fin du 
dix-huitiéme siécle. Il n’y avait pas de gens plus égoistes, plus irascibles, 
plus intolérans, moins endurans, plus vains et plus ombrageux que les 
soi-disants philosophes de cette époque: ce qui me porte 4 croire que, dans 
Le Philosophe sans le savoir, Sedaine a voulu peindre tout simplement un 
homme sensé, honnéte et vertueux sans prétention, mais point du tout 
un philosophe du jour. 


Petitot likewise judged Van Derk a highly estimable man, but 
concluded that if such a character may be called a Philosophe sans 
le savoir, one must be convinced that innate philosophy is worth 
infinitely more than acquired philosophy.* Finally, Professor 
Oliver finds that the features which distinguish Van Derk as a 
Philosophe are (1) his control over the emotions, (2) his liberal- 
mindedness, (3) his realization that reason is not all powerful in 
its fight against prejudices, and (4) his consideration for others, 
especially for his wife. 

A closer analysis, however, will disclose that a considerable part 
of Van Derk’s philosophy consists in the expression of those 
commonplace apothegms which we are wont to consider platitudes 
when expressed by others and sublimated truths when expressed 
by ourselves. For instance, when Van Derk ponders over the 
intricacies of a marriage contract, he concludes that they are well 
justified, because lawyers look to future eventualities whereas 
ordinary human beings are aware only of the present. Or, again, 
just before the wedding, Van Derk impresses upon his daughter 


TIT, 325. 
*% Petitot, op. cit., VII, 306 
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that the irreproachable conduct of parents is a blessing for the 
children. When he describes his past life to his son, he drops the 
casual reflection that a man, entering upon life, is the inevitable 
plaything of chance. In the midst of happiness over his daughter’s 
wedding, he suddenly learns of his son’s duel, and he philosophizes: 
“Alas, how little faith can be put in present bliss”; or ‘Adversity 
ever pursues us, the greatest happiness is all too ready to change.”’ 
And when he is overcome by the son’s return, he remarks upon the 
impossibility of suddenly passing from great grief to great joy. 
The point of view embraced in the every-day expression, “Such 
is life,” is a very potent factor in determining Van Derk’s phil- 
osophy. It is precisely this middle-class philosophy of Van Derk 
that justifies the title and fulfills the object of the play. 

Van Derk also has a distinct code of ethics. He insists upon 
irreproachable conduct in all of the members of his family; he 
instructs Antoine that there shall be neither debauch nor rowdi- 
ness at the wedding, that equality is to be observed among guests, 
family, employees and servants, and that there must be moderation 
in drinking. He is puritanically honest, prudent and considerate. 
For instance, he refuses to buy an army commission for his son 
and insists upon achievement by merit. He likewise has hidden 
his illustrious title from his son, because, he says: “‘J’ai craint 
que l’orgueil d’un grand nom ne devint le germe de vos vertus; 
j'ai désiré que vous les tinssiez de vous-méme.”’ Patriotism and 
loyalty to king he has, for he regrets that his son is throwing away 
his life in a duel rather than giving it to his fatherland. 

In addition to his commonplace philosophy and to his code of 
ethics, Van Derk has certain definite ideas in accord with the 
eighteenth-century Philosophe concerning honor, prejudice, 
reason, tolerance. Honor, that is, regard for the dignity of one’s 
rank, is the greatest preoccupation of this merchant philosopher. 
“The strictest account a father owes his children is that of the 
honor he has received from his ancestors.” And when he learns 
that his son is planning some unknown deed, he inquires very 
diligently if there is anything dishonorable in it. Elsewhere he 
cites honor as one of the elements essential to the character of a 
gentleman. Although the Philosophes were accused of making 
war upon all prejudices, i.e., opinions formed without examination, 
Van Derk believes that it is better to observe a prejudice, and 
preserve honor, than to lose honor in disregarding a prejudice. 
Hence the father sends his son to the duelling-ground when he 


¢ 
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knows that the honor defended is but a false view of honor, illegal, 
abusive, unpatriotic. It is interesting to note that this exalted 
view of honor is perhaps justified in a portrayal of a Philosophe if 
we remember that Montesquieu chose honor as the principle of a 
monarchy in his Esprit des lois, that Voltaire gave it a place in 
his Dictionnaire philosophique and that L’Encyclopédie devoted 
to it a long article. Van Derk is only partially a Philosophe in his 
attack against prejudices. He informs his son that in an age of 
enlightenment a prejudice against a noble who has become a 
merchant can not endure; that “‘ce qui peut procurer la noblesse, 
n’est pas capable de l’éter.” He sees, of course, that the duel is 
based on a prejudice, but he is rendered powerless to oppose it on 
account of his regard for honor. He also regards reason as sub- 
servient to honor. Thus he exclaims: “Quand on a pris un engage- 
ment vis-a-vis du public, on doit le tenir, quoi qu’il en cofite 4 
la raison.” But he expresses sincere regret when he realizes that 
his son must “fouler aux pieds la raison, la nature et les lois.” 
Finally, he practices tolerance. When M. Desparville asks him 
if he would show more favor to a blue ribbon or to a red one, he 
makes answer: “Monsieur, les honnétes gens n’ont besoin que de 
la probité de leurs semblables, et non de leurs opinions.” 

Such is the philosophy of M. Van Derk: a moderate amount of 
generalizations and moralizations; a fixed ethical code of honesty, 
uprightness, and moderation; and a set of definite ideas about 
honor, prejudices, reason and tolerance. These ideas would 
certainly serve to identify him with the eighteenth-century 
Philosophe. But his failure to perceive that these views are like- 
wise held by a group with which he has no connection makes him 

a “‘Philosophe sans le savoir.” 

The character of Van Derk is depicted i in constant contrast with 
the portrayal of a Philosophe in Palissot’s play, since Sedaine’s 
purpose in writing his play was to furnish a reply to Palissot. 
Palissot had shown what evil effects followed the conversion of 
the head of the family to philosophy. Cydalise, having become a 
Philosophe, lost all maternal instinct, debased love, and wanted 
to marry her daughter to a Philosophe against the daughter’s 
wishes. Moreover, she had neither regard for family nor for filial 
piety. She scorned prejudices, vaunted reason and treated honor 
lightly. In contrast to Cydalise, Van Derk is the head of a happy, 
contented family. He has encouraged filial piety, idealized love, 
and consulted the inclinations of his child before giving her in 
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marriage. Nothing more clearly shows his respect for his family 
than the attitude of tolerance toward his aristocratic and rather 
eccentric sister. He regrets prejudices, uses reason with modera- 
tion, and has the highest regard for honor. 

Van Derk is similarly contrasted with the Philosophes surround- 
ing Cydalise. In Palissot’s play, Frontin demanded equality for 
himself. Van Derk accords equality to others. Carondas criticized 
the law. Van Derk respects the laws even when they are wrong. 
Valére said that man finds the source of his happiness in the 
passions, that personal impetus gives impetus to human activity. 
Van Derk finds the source of his happiness in his moderation, 
and he is remarkable for his generosity and disinterestedness. 
Damis, the reasoner of Palissot’s play, condemned the Philosophes 
because, as he said: 


J’ai peu vu de ces gens qui le prénent sans cesse [the word 
humanité] 

Pour les infortunés avoir plus de tendresse, 

Se montrer, au besoin, des amis plus fervens, 

Etre plus généreux, ou plus compatissans, 

Attacher aux bienfaits un peu moins d’importance, 

Pour les défauts d’autrui marquer plus d’indulgence, 

Consoler le mérite, en chercher les moyens, 

Devenir, en un mot, de meilleurs citoyens. 


Van Derk has all these qualities. His attachment for Antoine 
proves that he is a fervent friend. His treatment of Victorine 
shows that he is generous to the unfortunate. His negotiations 
with the elder Desparville reveal his generosity. His toleration 
"of his eccentric sister marks him as indulgent. He is patriotic, a 
good citizen, a good father, an honest man; in short, he has all the 
qualities which Palissot judged essential to a Philosophe but failed 
to recognize in the members of the philosophic party. 

In sum, the title of the play is, as Sedaine always maintained, 
Le Philosophe sans le savoir. Sedaine’s purpose in writing the play, 
its genre, its history, and the character of Van Derk all furnish 
evidence to corroborate the inferences deduced from the statements 
of the author that the title was never Le Duel. A close examination 
reveals, nevertheless, how confusion concerning the title could 
arise. The police censors first introduced the confusion in an 
effort to curtail the counter-offensive of the philosophic party. 
The public spread the confusion because it was unfamiliar with 
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the working of the rules for Diderot’s drame. Finally, there is no 
discrepancy between the title and the interpretation of the 
principal character. Sedaine confessed that he wished to reconcile 
the public to the term Philosophe. He had skillfully arranged the 
character of Van Derk so that it would appeal to several parties. 
The bourgeoisie would delight in the generalizations and moral- 
izations, the church party could find no objections to Van Derk’s 
moral code, and tose of the Philosophes who were wearying of the 
struggle would take fresh courage in certain of Van Derk’s views. 
Undoubtedly, the police censors weakened the effectiveness of 
Sedaine’s Athlete; but a run of twenty-eight performances is 
sufficient to prove the popularity of this most effectual reply to 
the opponents of the philosophic party. 
IrA OWEN WADE 


Princeton University 


LVII 


A COMPARISON OF THE POETRY OF 
FRANCOIS COPPEE AND 
EUGENE MANUEL 


E ARE accustomed to refer to Francois Coppée as “le poéte 

des humbles,”’ but it would be a mistake to suppose that he 
was the only poet of his time to whom this designation can be 
applied. Leaving out of account Sainte-Beuve and Hugo, who 
devoted occasional poems to the poor and the oppressed, Béranger, 
Maxime Du Camp, Pierre Dupont and numerous other minor 
poets, we must not overlook the work of another contemporary 
who began writing before Coppée was born. This poet is Eugéne 
Manuel, whose life and work offer many striking resemblances 
with those of Coppée. It is the purpose of this study to compare 
the work of these two men with a view to determining whether or 
not Coppée was indebted to his less renowned confrere. 

Neither Coppée nor Manuel was of purely French descent, 
Coppée’s father having been of Walloon ancestry and Manuel 
being of Lorrainian Jewish origin. Both were of riiddle-class 
families, the elder Coppée having been a clerk in the Ministry of 
War, while the father of Manuel was a physician. Both were reared 
in Paris and spent the better part of their lives there. Both held 
appointments in Government bureaus, Coppée as successor to his 
father in the War Ministry, as assistant-librarian of the Senate, 
and as archivist of the Comédie-frangaise successively, Manuel, 
after a brilliant career as student and as professor in lycées at 
Dijon, Grenoble, Tours, and Paris, entering the department of 
Public Instruction in 1870 and rising, eight years later, to the 
post of Inspector-General. Temperamentally, both men were 
conservative, patriotic, religious, and humanitarian, with a marked 
tendency towards sentimentality and didacticism. Finally, both 
were rendered vocal by the Franco-Prussian War to a pitch that 
often approached rasping shrillness, and both were keen observers 
of the life of their less fortunate brothers, whose lot they hoped 
by their poetry to ameliorate. That the two men were personally 
acquainted is attested by the dedication of one of Manuel’s 
“poémes populaires,” entitled “Fleurs d’orange’? “& mon ami, 
Francois Coppée.” 


1 Poésies complétes, pp. 80-82. The poem occurs between “‘la Priére,” dated 1851, 
and “la Lie,” dated 1868. It would seem to have been written about 1870, at the 
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In comparing the verse of these two men, we must first view 
them in their relation to the Parnassians. Coppée, as is well- 
known, was introduced to the group by Catulle Mendés, who 
actually assumes the credit of having shaped the younger man’s 
talents by a rigid course of instruction in the technique of poetry.” 
The three successive volumes of Je Parnasse contemporain contain 
groups of poems from the pen of Coppée, whose first collection of 
verse, le Reliquaire, dedicated to Leconte de Lisle, was brought out 
in 1867 by Lemerre, the publisher of the Parnassians. This volume 
and its successor, les Intimités (1868), are definitely Parnassian 
in attitude and give only occasional glimpses of the Coppée that 
was to come. It was with the Poémes modernes (1867-69) anu la 
Gréve des forgerons (1869) that Coppée struck out on the path 
which was to take him farther and farther from the Parnassians, 
so that, in the fervor of his religious conversion consequent upon 
a serious illness in 1897, he cut all the ties which bound him to his 
poetic past and outspokenly renounced the theory of art for art’s 
sake in favor of the zeal of the preacher and the moralist. 

Manuel’s attitude towards the Parnassians is succinctly stated 
by the poet himself in the following sentence from the preface to 
the 1899 edition of his Poésies complétes:* 


Ni le vieux fonds d’éducation classique et universitaire, avec les im- 
périssables modéles que j’ai si longtemps commentés; ni les théories du 
romantisme triomphant, dont mes vingt ans saluaient la victoire; ni les 
utiles retours de l’école du bon sens; ni les fiéres et rigides beautés du 
Parnasse, d’un éclat si décoratif; ni les nouvelles et derniéres tentatives 
de réforme, bien propres 4 déconcerter l’oreille, et méme un peu la raison; 
rien n’a compté pour moi, rien n’a pesé sur moi, au prix de la sincérité du 
sentiment, qui me dicta mes premiers vers et m’inspira tous les autres. 


Thus, though some of the poems in his first collection, Pages 
intimes (1866), date from as early as 1848, and most of them were 
written during the formative years of the Parnasse, Manuel seems 
never to have been a member of any of the Parnassian cliques, 
despite the fact that he is represented by a group of four poems in 
both the second Parnasse contemporain (1869) and the third (1876), 
and that (as he tells us in Mélanges en prose, Paris, 1905, p. 43) he 
and his friend, Laurent-Pichat had been members of a group of 


time when both poets were drawing much of their material from the life of “les 
humbles.” 
2 Vide Mendes, la Légende du Parnasse contemporain, Brussels, 1884, pp. 205-17. 
3 2 vols., Paris, p. x. 
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young poets which met weekly at the home of the journalist- 
novelist, Louis Ulbach, thus forming a sort of preliminary to the 
Parnasse. Manuel undoubtedly fell under the sway of the Par- 
nassians to a certain extent, for the technical skill and the smooth- 
ness of finish in his poetry testify to his having heeded the protests 
of Leconte de Lisle and his followers against the shoddiness which 
characterized much of the work of the Romanticists. Broadly, 
however, Manuel throughout his life may be said to have been 
merely a spectator of Parnassianism; whereas Coppée, beginning 
as a neophyte of the group, soon severed his connections with it 
and struck out for himself. Whether this act of liberation was in 
any way determined by the poetry of Manuel we shall be better 
able to judge after comparing the work of the two men. Certain 
it is that both men had a natural predilection for “‘l’art utile’ which 
rendered it impossible for them to remain long under the spell of 
“Yart pour l’art.” 

For the purpose of our study, we may divide the poetry of 
Coppée and Manuel into four rubrics: ‘“‘poésie intime,” “poésie 
des humbles,” poetry inspired by the Franco-Prussian War, and 


_ religious poetry. We may leave out of consideration, on the one 


hand, Manuel’s travel poetry, comprising En Voyage,‘ and, on 
the other, Coppée’s narrative and elegiac poetry, as exemplified 
by Olivier and the poems contained in les Récits et les élégies and 
Arriére-saison,® inasmuch as these represent individual interests 
not common to the two men. Numerous similarities between the 
two poets appear in all of the four categories mentioned, now 
more, now less accentuated, reaching their climax, however, in 
the ‘‘poésie humble,”’ which will receive the major part of our 
attention. 

The intimate poetry of Manuel is found in his Pages intimes, 
which contains a few poems written in 1848, when Coppée was but 
a child of six. These poems ring the changes on the beauties of 
domestic life; there is never, in Manuel, the remotest hint of 
promiscuous love. The volume also contains seven poems on prole- 
tarian subjects later transferred, in the edition of the Poésies 
completes, to the Poémes populaires. In a refreshing variety of 
metrical and stanzaic forms, the poet sings of the peaceful, rather 


‘ Paris, 1890, contained in vol. I of the Poésies complétes. 

5 Olivier and les Récits et les éégies form vol. III of the Lemerre six-volume 
edition of Coppée’s Poésies. They were written in 1875 and 1878, respectively. 
Arriére-saison was composed in 1887 and is part of vol. V of the Poésies. 
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austere, home of his parents, now and then saddened by the death 
of a patriarchal relative, and of the calm joys springing from the 
affectionate companionship of a helpful and appreciative wife. 
In a word, Manuel rarely cultivated the purely pictorial Par- 
nassian poetry of Coppée’s first volume, and either he never knew, 
or kept discreetly hidden, the somewhat emasculated, palely 
Baudelairean bohemianism celebrated in his second. Manuel was, 
from the very first a poet of the vatic type, interested in ethical 
and social problems. “Le vrai fut mon souci, le beau fut mon 
idole,’’* he exclaims in a line that might well serve as the device 
of his Poésies complétes. If God had granted to him, as to Solomon, 
the choice of a gift he would have asked, not for the knowledge 
of the sage or the genius of the artist, but for the gift of eloquence 
that would enable him to command the attention of the world, 
so that, as he puts it, “Je parlerais vertu, justice, et liberté.”’ 
This apostolic fervor came to Coppée much later in life, after he 
had outgrown the Parnassianism of his first productive years. 
Coppée early lost his father, and was thereafter the sole support 
of his mother with whom he lived until her death. As he never 
married, he was dependent upon the devoted care of his sister 
Annette so that he knew in scant measure the joys of the foyer 
which had been Manuel’s lot. However, he gives us glimpses into 
his home life, such as it was, in stray poems of the Promenades et 
intérieurs (first printed in the second Parnasse contemporain) and 
of other volumes. And, constantly, the sight of the happiness of 
others always filled him with a nostalgia, a longing for fireside 
tranquillity in a “logis donnant sur la campagne’’® in the banlieue 
just outside of Paris. Clearly, Manuel and Coppée were of a piece 
as home-loving, law-abiding citizens. 

It is in the “poésie des humbles,”’ however, that we find almost, 
if not quite, a complete identity in the work of Coppée and Manuel. 
The former, wearying of the remote concerns of Leconte de Lisle 
and his followers, began to emulate the novelists and the play- 
wrights of the day by delving into the busy, often sordid, life 
about him for his themes. In one of the “Intimités,” he calls him- 
self a “‘pale enfant du vieux Paris’®; and in the Promenades et 
intérieurs, he tells us: 


* “Alma mater” (Poésies completes, I, 66). 

7 “Logos” (ibid., p. 112). 

8 Promenades et intérieurs (CEuvres, II, 106). 
® Guores, I, p. 111. 
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C’est vrai, j’aime Paris d’une amitié malsaine, 


and: 


J’adore la banlieue avec ses champs en friche’®; 


and, in ever increasing measure, he finds himself observing the 
life of the capital, prying into the nooks and crannies of its slums, 
of its faubourgs where dwell the laborers of its vast industrial 
system. Henceforth, he was to be the recorder of the lives of the 
needy and the suffering; in his own words: 


Mon godt est trés vif pour les petites gens"; 
and: 
Les humbles, les vaincus résignés de la vie 
Restent mes préférés toujours.” 


The very titles of his verse-collections of this period are sig- 
nificant; one is called Jes Poémes modernes, another les Humbles 
(1872); a dramatic monologue which had the good fortune to be 
recited publicly by that master of French tragic actors, Mounet- 
Sully, is entitled la Gréve des forgerons. And it is noticeable that, 
after 1872, Coppée’s proletarian poetry, scattered through such 
volumes as le Cahier rouge (1874), Contes en vers et poésies diverses 
(1886), and Jes Paroles sincéres (1890), becomes definitely socio- 
logical and melioristic rather than merely descriptive and dramatic. 

Manuel made his début as a “‘poéte des humbles” in the volume 
of Poémes populaires (1872). In the avertissement to the first 
edition of this collection, written in October, 1871, he informs us 
that, though the book had been finished and almost entirely 
printed in July of the previous year, its publication had been 
delayed by the War—a delay which he regretted because— 

‘il y avait peut-étre, avant la crise que nous venons de traverser, plus de 

hardiesse et une sorte de prévision 4 poser méme un doigt timide sur 
quelques-unes de nos plaies sociales, et 4 réclamer résoliment pour la 
poésie un réle qui, du reste, ne lui est plus contesté désormais.” 


He leaves to other poets that art which “‘demeure son unique fin”; 
poetry now, like the theatre, he declares, has a— 


tache 4 remplir; qu’elle doit de plus en plus étre de son temps, s’associer 
a cette recherche ardente des problémes de la vie moderne, et ne pas 


0 Tbid., II, 103. 

1 Contes en vers et poésies diverses (CEuvres, IV, 5). 
2 Tbid., p. 53. 

13 Poésies complétes, 4-6. 
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craindre de se hasarder plus avant et plus bas dans l’expression des idées, 
des passions et des souffrances qui agitent la société démocratique. Oui, 
la pauvreté, l’ignorance, le travail pénible, le vice dégradant, I’héroisme 
obscur, toutes les inégalités, toutes les détresses et toutes les résignations, 
voila le théme de cette poésie nouvelle. 


Other poets had cast occasional glimpses into the life of the masses 
from which he had “cherché 4 saisir la poésie cachée”; but—and 
this is an important assertion in our connection,—“nous nous 
sommes mis en route avant d’autres, comptant bien que nous 
serions rejoints par de plus jeunes qui déja nous suivent.” 

In this document, which virtually amounts to a manifesto of 
“la poésie des humbles,” Manuel is unquestionably thinking of 
Coppée, together, perhaps, with lesser poets such as Albert Mérat 
and Armand Renaud. Let us turn to the chronology of the poetry 
of Coppée and Manuel in an attempt to settle the question of 
priority. Coppée, we have already seen, had written Promenades 
et intérieurs, les Poémes modernes, and la Gréve des forgerons by 
1869. The first is a series of verse-etchings of Paris and the banlieue, 
some of which are devoted to the life of the people, as, for example, 
one describing “les bals qu’en hiver les méres de famille Donnent 
4 des bourgeois pour marier leur fille,” or anotLer depicting the 
existence of the “aiguilleur’™; the second contains a poem called 
“Enfants trouvés,” another on a drunken father, still another on 
a mother and child watching a military parade; la Gréve des 
forgerons is the recital, before a court of justice, of a blacksmith 
who has killed one of his fellow-workmen, during a strike, because 
the latter had refused him permission to return to work to save 
his family from starvation. Manuel’s Poémes populaires, on the 
other hand, ready for the press in July 1870 and published in the 
following year, contains several poems written as early as 1841 
and 1846, while many of them were composed between 1860 and 
1867, that is, while Coppée was still in the Parnassian stage. 
Moreover, the first edition of Manuel’s Pages intimes includes a 
few actual “slum-poems,” such as “l’Aveugle,” “Le Soufflet,” 
“le Modéle,’’ and “la Rixe,’’ decidedly proletarian in subject- 
matter and in treatment. A one-act play bearing the somewhat 
deceptive title of Jes Ouvriers, written in 1868 and performed in 
1870, is significant only in that its four characters are drawn from 
the proletariat; its plot is highly romantic, with a generous season- 


CEuores, II, 117. 
% Tbid., p. 124. 
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ing of sentimentality, and is little more than the watery dramatiza- 
tion of an episode that might have come out of les Misérables. But 
in the Poémes populaires, Manuel achieved, in a sustained manner, 
what Coppée up to that time had been doing only sporadically; 
and it was the success of Manuel’s volume, one may surmise, 
which encouraged Coppée in 1872 to publish his own les Humbles— 
the first volume which he devoted entirely to this new type of 
poetry. This, however, must be regarded as a conjecture; all that 
we can state with certainty is that Manuel began writing “de la 
poésie humble” some fifteen or twenty years before Coppée; at 
least one specimen of this type, /’Aveugle, had been published, 
along with six other poems by Manuel, in the Revue des deux mondes 
for July 15, 1862. At all events we are justified in questioning the 
claim put forward by Coppée’s biographer, M. de Lescure, with 
regard to les Humbles. “Il fonde un genre,”’ he asserts, “‘il crée 
une maniére.-—Les poétes, avant Francois Coppée, avaient négligé 
ou dédaigné de s’occuper de si minces sujets.’"* Clearly, Lescure 
in this statement either knows nothing of or wilfully ignores the 
poetry of Manuel. 

Before considering individual examples of the verse of the two 
men, it may be well to indicate in general the broad difference in 
the proletarian poetry of each. Coppée is avowedly the poet of 
Paris and its banlieue; but, although he is partial to the faubourgs 
and the quarters inhabited by the petites gens, he is also interested 
in the “boudoir meublé dans le gofit de l’Empire,’’” the “salon 
Louis Seize” which gives upon a “jardin correct” in a provincial 
town,'® or a “trottoir désert du faubourg Saint-Germain.’”® 
Coppée’s earlier pictures of the life of the ouvrier or of the grisette, 


“ as in “Dans la rue, le soir” or in “Noces et festins,’”° are as a rule 


cheerful; later, however, they assumed a sombre and definitely 
moralistic tone. Manuel, on the other hand, seems never to have 
been able to discern any joy whatever in the life of the poor, or 
else to have deliberately refused to admit it into his picture, in 
order to add force to his plea for bettering their condition. He 
selects from the life of the slums the most sordid personages and 
episodes in order to emphasize the fact that society owes these 


8 Francois Coppée, Vhomme, la vie et l' euvre, Paris, 1889, pp. 152-53. 
17 Promenades et intérieurs (CEuvres, II, 108). 

48 Tbid., p. 113. 

Tbid., p. 121. 

20 Le Cahier rouge (CEuvres, II, 226 and 227). 
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people a debt which it should labor to the utmost to repay. In a 
poem entitled “Voyage,” for example, he invites a friend to visit 
with him the faubourgs, as he is weary of the sight of the luxury, 
the cynicism, the idleness of the wealthy and of their parasites; 
he wishes to see with his own eyes the laborers in their wretched 
homes, their gloomy shops, their factories where they sweat night 
and day. 
Je veux enfin, pour tout savoir, 
M’enfoncer dans le gouffre noir, 
Plus bas encore, 
M’arrétant quand j’aurai touché 
L’ulcére hideux et caché 
Qui nous dévore.” 


In a word, whereas Coppée’s attitude in treating “les humbles” 
underwent a change, Manuel’s remained unaltered throughout life. 

With this distinction in mind, we may proceed to examine side 
by side, a few of the representative poems of the two men in the 
genre populaire. La Robe, the first poem of les Poémes populaires 
and perhaps Manuel’s best-known single achievement in verse, 
tells the story of a bullying drunkard whose wife is about to leave 
him: in dividing their scanty belongings, they came upon the 
dress which had been worn by their infant child, now dead, and a 
reconciliation was effected.” Obviously similar in theme is 
Coppée’s “le Pére,’’ in which a drunken father refrains from 
beating his wife for fear of awakening their child; but in this case 
direct influence cannot be established because, although both 
poems were written at about the same time, “le Pére”’ was pub- 
lished before “la Robe.’’ Coppée’s “le Petit épicier,”™ the first 
line of which, “C’était un tout petit épicier de Montrouge,” is an 
example of Coppée’s hyper-Wordsworthianism in simplicity of 
subject-matter and of style, has something of a counterpart in 
Manuel’s “le Comptoir,’ which describes the pale, sickly woman 
who keeps a notions shop in one of the side-streets of Paris. The 
shabby, dilapidated missal lying in a book-stall on one of the Paris 
quais, reproduced by Manuel in “le Vieux paroissien,’’™ is paral- 


% Poémes populaires (Poésies complétes, 11, 230-35). The poem is dated 1868. 
2 Ibid., pp. 7-12. Dated 1869. 

% Poémes modernes (CEuvres, I, 192-93). 

Les Humbles (CEuvres, I, 15). 

% Poésies complétes, I1, 164. Dated 1862. 

* Ibid., p. 61. Dated 1860. 
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leled by Coppée’s “le Vieux soulier,”’ picture of a shoe abandoned 
in the fields by some beggar and now hideous to behold.?” In “la 
Mort du saltimbanque,’’* Manuel depicts the wretched death ~f 
an acrobat as the company of strolling players halts by the way- 
side ditch; Coppée gives us the brighter side of the picture in 
“‘Lutteurs forains,”” where we see two weight jugglers amusing the 
spectators with their feats of strength. One of the humblest of 
Coppée’s personages is ‘“l’Homme-Affiche,’”** the man who walks 
the streets carrying placards advertising establishments which 
have brought about the moral downfall of his own children; an 
individual from a similar monde is the blind flageolet-player pic- 
tured in Manuel’s “l’Aveugle.’’*! The harlot and the kept woman 
figure prominently in the poetry of both men; Manuel’s “Fleurs 
d’orange,’”’ which describes the feelings of a prostitute as she 
longingly gazes at a bridal wreath in a florist’s window, is matched 
by Coppée’s “Fleurs impures,’’ in which a woman of easy virtue 
is about to place a nosegay on the passing bier of a child but is 
restrained by her better judgment. In “PAleur,’’ Coppée pictures 
in three short stanzas the metamorphosis of a sixteen-year-old girl 
into a harlot lying dead in a hospital*; similarly, Manuel depicts 
this degradation in “‘le Lis blanc,” “‘le Spectre,” and “‘Villanelle,”’™ 
while the subject of “le Modéle’”’ is a beautiful Jewess, worthy of 
the regal splendor of a Biblical queen, who exposes her charms 
to painter and sculptor.** Manuel shows us a mother who begs in 
the streets, carrying in her arms what is supposed to be her baby, 
but which turns out to be a bundle of rags, the real child having 
been left at home because of the bitter cold.** Coppée paints a 
mother who performs at a dingy café-concert and, between dances, 
rushes into a side-room to nurse her child;?” or he reveals a harlot 
furtively giving alms to a wretched little flower-girl asleep in the 
cold.** Manuel, in “la Rixe,”’ describes a drunken brawl in which 

27 Le Cahier rouge (CEuvres, II, 139). 

28 Poésies complétes, II, 42. Dated 1866. 

29 Cahier rouge (CEunres, II, 212). 

% Les Paroles sincéres (CEuvres, V, 154). 

3 Poésies, II, 13. Dated 1852. 

® Paroles sincéres, p. 139. 

Tbid., p. 178. 

™ Poésies, II, 118, 160, and 168. Dated 1859, 1862, and 1856, respectively. 

% [bid., p. 94. Undated. 

* Tbid., p. 38. Dated 1865. 

37 Paroles sincéres, p. 143. 

38 Contes en vers et poésies diverses (CEuvres, IV, 95). 
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one sailor kills another and then drowns himself*®; Coppée, in 
“le Coup de tampon,” tells the story of a communistic railway 
engineer who, contrary to his principles, gave his own life to save 
those of the capitalistic passengers.‘° Coppée’s “Enfants trouvés,” 
previously mentioned, is matched by Manuel’s “l’Enfant martyr,” 
maltreated and neglected by its poverty-stricken parents until 
it dies, much to their satisfaction, at the age of eight." Whereas, 
in “Dans la rue, le soir,” Coppée pictures a group of grisettes, their 
work-day over, hastening home to their families or to rendez-vous 
with their lovers, Manuel, in “la Rupture,” paints the suffering 
of a grisette to whom her lover has just announced that they must 
separate as his parents wish him to marry and settle down.@ 
Coppée’s ‘“‘Marchande de journaux” is a conte parisien showing the 
effect of current politics upon the income of the news-vendress*; 
his “l’Enfant de la balle’’ recounts the brief but brilliant stage- 
career of the child of the “souffleur” and “la concierge” of an un- 
important theatre“; and his “Roman de Jeanne” relates the love 
of a poor but virtuous daughter of the people for a poet whose 
name she does not know and whom she only sees on his balcony 
as she returns from her daily work.“ Manuel’s “la Fille aux 
bobines” describes a factory girl who reruains at her machine 
though she is far gone in illicit pregnancy.“ In many of these 
poems, more especially in those from the pen of Manuel and of 
the Coppée of the later volumes, a very evident moral is attached 
to the fable: namely, that man abuses the virtues with which he 
is endowed by a just God, that society alone is to blame for the 
purulent sores with which it is infected. But in comparing these 
poems the important chronological fact to be observed is that in 
virtually every case the poem of Manuel was written before 
(frequently as much as thirty to forty years before) and in almost 
no case after, that of Coppée. 

The problem of the existence of sin and evil in an ordered uni- 
verse, which for centuries has vexed philosophers and theologians, 
caused both Manuel and Coppée occasional qualms of doubt and 

% Poésies, IT, 172. Dated 1869. 

“© Cahier rouge, p. 226 

“ Poésies, II, 219. Dated 1868. 

® Poésies, II, 319. Dated 1868. 

*® Contes en vers, p. 3. 

Ibid., p. 23. 

 Ibid., p. 53. 

 Poésies, II, 111. Dated 1863. 
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questioning. The last of the Poémes populaires, “l’Ame im- 
mortelle,”’ assembles in one poem the drunkard, the harlot, the 
thug, the madman, the imbecile, with the recurring refrain: “Car 
jy crois—l’4me immortelle!’*? Or the poet accosts a poor wretch 
whom he seeks to advise, but is rebuffed with the words: ‘Fort 
bien! Mais donne-moi d’abord de quoi manger.’ In like manner, 
Coppée, before his return to Mother Church, had moments of 
perplexity in the face of the mystery of life. This perplexity finds 
succinct expression in ‘“Pessimisme”’: 


Que faire ou ne pas faire? Hélas, nul n’en sait rien. 
Souvent le bien est mal, parfois le mal est bien. 
Oh! la vie! O mystére! Insoluble probléme! 


Au caprice du sort souffre, lutte, pense, aime, 
Agite-toi..... Dieu seul, s’il existe, comprend.** 


Coppée describes at some length a ‘‘Mauvaise soirée’’®® he had once 
spent, in which he first listened to a socialist orator excoriating 
the injustices in the social system and advocating revolution as the 
only cure, and afterwards entered a church, where an aged preacher 
painted an equally gloomy picture of life, holding out, as the sole 
salvation, faith in God and in the hereafter. As a result, the poet 
wanders the streets in the greatest uncertainty. 


Od donc est la loi vraie? Ot donc la foi certaine? 


L’esprit est un vaisseau, le Santee est une mer, 
Mer sans borne et sans fond ou se perdent les sondes. 


Before discussing the religious poems, in which Manuel and 
Coppée found their solution for these problems, we may pause 
for a moment to consider another minor similarity in the poetry 
of the two men. An interesting coincidence is found in connection 
with the memory of the Breton poet, Brizeux, who died in 1858. 
In the course of a trip to Lorient twenty years later, Manuel visited 
the hitherto neglected tomb of Brizeux, and thereupon composed 
his poem, “la Tombe de Brizeux.”” When this poem was afterwards 


4 Poésies, p. 225. Dated 1866. 
Ibid, p. 162. Undated. 

« Paroles sincéres, p. 183. 

% Tbid., p. 83. 
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published in the volume, En Voyage, the author added the follow- 
ing note: 

Pouvions-nous prévoir que dix ans aprés cette visite—on éléverait un 
monument—au poéte breton—sur le port de Lorient, et que nous serions 
délégué pour représenter a la cérémonie d’inauguration, le 7 septembre 
. 1888, le Ministre de l’Instruction publique et des Beaux-arts, prendre la 
parole, en son nom, 4 cété d’orateurs tels que M. J. Simon, Renan et 
Coppée, et glorifier enfin celui dont nous avions dd nettoyer pieusement la 
tombe délaissée.™ 


As a matter of fact, Coppée, on this occasion, recited a poem, 
“A Brizeux,’’ which is now to be found in les Paroles sincéres.™ 

We may next compare briefly the poetry of Manuel and Coppée 
inspired by the Franco-Prussian War. That of Manuel is con- 
tained in a slender collection, Pendant la guerre (1872), which was 
gradually enlarged and to which was added a group of poems 
assembled under the caption, A prés la guerre®; that of Coppée is 
to be found in four poems united under the general title of Ecrit 
pendant le siége,5* which is followed by Plus de sang! dealing with 
the episode of the Commune, and in poems scattered through 
le Cahier rouge and les Paroles sincéres. The spirit animating these 
poems is intensified in the collections published after Coppée’s 
return to the church, Dans la priére et dans la lutte (1900) and 
des Vers francais (1905). The attitude of the two poets is essen- 
tially the same: there is, first of all, grief at the physical sufferings 
endured by the French, as well as profound humiliation at the 
inglorious conclusion of the war; and there is, also, an insistence 
upon retaliation at no distant date. In the case of Manuel, who 
had German-Jewish blood in his veins, this spirit of revanche seems 
at least a trifle suspicious. The poems of Coppée written during 
or just after the war are, indeed, somewhat milder in tone than 
Manuel’s; it was not until after he gained the conviction of his 
own backsliding that Coppée became, not only an almost fanati- 
cally militant Catholic, but a militarist and a “‘revanchist” of the 
most chauvinistic nature. Manuel’s Pendant la guerre opens with 
the poem “Alea,” written in July 1870 just before the declaration 
of war, in which the poet pleads for an avoidance of armed hos- 

Poésies, II, 338-43. 

® Pp. 168-71. The date of the unveiling of the statue of Brizeux is given by 


Coppée as September 9, 1888. 
% The two collections are printed together in vol. II of the Poésies. 
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tilities. These verses, a footnote tells us, were rejected by several 
journals, whose editors, though some of them were friends of 
Manuel, found themselves obliged to reply: ‘Nous ne pouvons 
pas.” War once declared, however, Manuel bent his energies 
towards encouraging his fellow-countrymen and exhorting them 
to hope for a revenge of the shame which they were enduring. 
Thus we read: 
Des empereurs! Quelle démence! 
Allemagne, ton tour commence: 
C’est la revanche de Sedan!® 
And again: 
Patience! Ton coeur, déborde I’affront 
Prépare sa vengeance et médite un exemple.” 


During this period Manuel’s poetry was so closely in accord with 
the spirit prevailing in Paris that he was frequently called upon 
to act as the mouthpiece of the people; thus, many of the poems 
written during or just after the war were publicly recited at the 
Comédie-frangaise and the Trocadéro by such actors and actresses 
as Coquelin, Mlle. Favart and Mlle. Delaporte. The Commune 
is indirectly upbraided in a poem entitled “l’Obus,’”®* written in 
May, 1871. Several poems are devoted to the heroic recovery of 
the country and the payment of the indemnity whereby the yoke 
of the enemy was finally shaken off. Still others, of which “Le 
Codicille de maitre Mauser’®® is probably the best example, 
celebrate the patriotism of those inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine 
who sided with France and voice the determination to regain the 
lost provinces. 

Coppée in the four poems which make up Ecrit pendant le 
siége, emphasizes the pity and the sorrow of the situation. In 
Plus de sang! he pleads for a cessation of intestine strife in order 
that France may retrieve herself. 


Alors, 6 jeunes fils de la vaillante Gaule, 
Nous jetterons encor le fusil sur l’épaule 

Et, le sac chargé d’un pain bis, 
Nous irons vers le Rhin pour laver notre honte, 


% Poésies, II, 261. 
Tbid., p. 308. 
57 Tbid., p. 327. 
58 Tbid., p. 331. 
59 Tbid., p. 384. 
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Nous irons, furieux, comme le flot qui monte 
Et nombreux comme les épis.** 


And this spirit dominates the Coppée of the Affaire Dreyfus, 
clericalist, chauvinist, militarist, medievalist of the most pro- 
nounced type. 

We may conclude our comparison of Coppée and Manuel by 
glancing briefly at their religious poetry. Coppée’s religious 
development is too well known to need more than passing mention: 
the son of devout parents, observant Catholics, he lost their piety 
through frequenting the Parnassian salons and did not find it 
again until his severe illness in 1897, which brought him to the 
very threshold of death. Nothing, however, which Coppée wrote 
previous to this time, either in his poems or in his stories, indicates 
that he ever became completely irreligious or anti-religious. Now 
and then, as we have seen, the note of philosophic doubt enters, 
but, in the main, Coppée either avoided religion and metaphysics 
or treated them with the greatest caution and in a tone of sym- 
pathy for orthodox belief. During the convalescence from his 
1897 illness, however, he had a mystical experience similar to that 
of Verlaine in the prison at Mons, und of this we have the result 
in his volume, Dans la priére et dans la lutte. These poems, as well 
as those contained in de Piéces et de morceaux and des Vers francais, 
show us Coppée the bitter anti-Dreyfusard, the ultramontane 
clerical, the violent advocate of revanche bowed in contrition at 
the foot of the cross. 

Manuel was all his life a deeply religious man, like the later 
Coppée, though he never attained to the mystic fervor of his con- 
temporary. His poetry is permeated with an unwavering belief 
in God—the Jewish God of justice rather than the Christian God 
of love, as we may see from the two concluding lines of “le Credo 
du pauvre homme”’: 

O Dieu, je crois a ta justice 
Encore plus qu’a ta bonté.* 


Manuel’s poetry bore an unmistakably Hebraic cast and had 
nothing of the sanguine militancy of the Coppée of the last years, 
except insofar as the regaining of the lost provinces was concerned; 
rather it looked forward with Isaiah to the day when swords would 
be beaten into ploughshares and man would live at unbroken peace 


(Euores, II, 97. 
" Poésies, II, 198. Dated 1848. 
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with man. In poems scattered throughout the Pages intimes and 
the Poémes populaires, Manuel describes now the family at prayer, 
now the death of an aged kinsman, now the feast of Passover, 
with the place left vacant at table for any poor man who might 
crave hospitality. In the following stanza, the poet sums up his 
indebtedness to the past: 


Trois peuples m’ont donné ce qu’il me faut pour vivre: 
Les Romains, et les Grecs, et mon vieux peuple hébreu. 
Rome m’apprit le droit dont son code est le livre; 
Athénes, la beauté; Jérusalem, son Dieu.* 


We are now ready to sum up the results of this comparison 
of the lives and poetry of these two men. Coppée and Manuel, 
as we have seen, were both born into the respectable, self-respect- 
ing bourgeoisie of pious, rather strait-laced habits, both inherited 
the love of home, family, and fatherland, the respect for law and 
order, and the fear of God prevalent in this class of society. Coppée 
made his first public poetic flights under the egis of the Parnasse 
contemporain, but soon exhausted his Parnassian vein; whereas 
Manuel, who began to versify long before the establishment of the 
“entresol du Parnasse” in the shop of Lemerre, contented himself 
with an amiable nod to the group and passed on to the fulfillment 
of what seemed to him a nobler poetic function. With the decline 
of the second Empire, Coppée and Manuel began to draw heavily 
for subject-matter upon the life of the lower classes, a field which 
for the most part had been left untilled by the poets of the first 
seven decades of the century. Manuel wrote much of his “poésie 
populaire” between 1860 and 1870, in which latter year his volume 
was to have made its appearance, and published proletarian poems 
in 1862 and 1866; in 1870, his dramatic sketch, /es Ouvriers, was 
performed. Coppée, on the other hand, published his Poémes 
modernes and la Gréve des forgerons in 1869; his most important 
volume, les Humbles, comprising, as Lescure tells us, poems 
written between the years 1870 and 1872, was published in this 
latter year. We have quoted Manuel’s claim to priority in the 
genre populaire, and, on the other hand, we have cited Lescure’s 
statement that the type was invented by Coppée. How are we to 


® “Les Trois peuples”’ (Poésies, I, 61). Dated 1849. 

® For a study of French proletarian poetry from 1830 to 1870, vide E. M. 
Grant: French Poetry and Modern Industry, Cambridge, Mass., 1927. 

Op. cit., p. 152. 
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resolve this cortradiction? One answer would be that both men, 
each completely ignorant of the work of the other, had indepen- 
dently begun to till the same soil, Manuel some two decades before 
Coppée. Another conjecture, and this is the one towards which 
our study has been pointing, is that Coppée was familiar with early 
specimens of Manuel’s poésie populaire and may even have seen 
the manuscript of many of those later incorporated into the 
Poésie populaires before they appeared in book-form (we have 
already seen that the two men knew one another, and their 
acquaintance may well date from the preparations for the 1869 
Parnasse contemporain,® in which both poets are represented) and 
that he was inspired by these to write his Poémes modernes and 
la Gréve des forgerons. That Coppée was imitative is evident from 
his first two verse-collections which patently owe their inspiration 
to Baudelaire, Banville, Mendés, and Leconte de Lisle. But if 


the above assumption seems unwarranted, it would appear safe . 


to surmise that Coppée’s Jes Humbles owes something, in subject- 
matter if not in treatment, to the poésie populaire in the Pages 
intimes and to the Poémes populaires, and that the proletarian 
poems of such of his later volumes as le Cahier rouge, les Contes 
en vers, and les Paroles sincéres are deeply indebted to Manuel, 
both from the point of view of subject-matter and from that of 
treatment. And, in any case, Manuel may very justly claim the 
honor® of having helped to popularize in France the genre popu- 
laire. We should think of Coppée not as “le poéte des humbles” 
but as, alongside of Manuel, “un des premiers poétes des humbles.” 


AARON SCHAFFER 
The University of Texas 


% This second volume of le Parnasse contemporain bears the date of 1869 and 
it was evidently ready for publication by the end of this year. Its actual appear- 
ance, however, did not occur until 1871. 

® As M. Lanson has it, “La voie [to naturalistic poetry] fut décidément ouverte 
par M. E. Manuel” (Histoire de la littérature francaise, 14th ed., Paris 1918, p. 1064). 


LVIII 
BODMER AND MILTON ONCE MORE 


IBLICAL epics like Milton’s Paradise Lost, Klopstock’s 

Messias, and Bodmer’s Noah, must necessarily give promi- 
nence to the hostile, destructive spirits of evil, and inasmuch as 
these poems are all based on Biblical tradition it is natural that 
there should be a general similarity in the treatment of them. 
Several European scholars have maintained that Bodmer’s infernal 
characters were influenced solely by Klopstock.! The purpose of 
this paper, however, is to show that Bodmer borrowed repeatedly, 
at times almost literally, from Milton’s descriptions in Paradise 
Lost. The evidence which I have presented elsewhere? as to 
Bodmer’s indebtedness in other respects to Paradise Lost, would 
seem to make it probable on general grounds that he was also 
indebted to Milton for his descriptions of the spirits of evil. 

In the first place, the general notion of a race of giants who 
planned to destroy the inhabitants of the Garden of God* seems 
to be intended as the counterpart of Milton’s “Spirits reprobate,” 
and the Satan in Milton’s poem corresponds essentially to Dagon, 
the leader of the giants in Noah, who—like his prototype— 
formally harangues his host. Like the apostate angels 


o’erwhelmed 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire, 


Dagon and his fellow-giants are hurled in spectacular fashion to 
hell; but instead of falling headlong from Heaven, as in Paradise 
Lost, Bodmer pictures them as tumbling ingloriously down the 
marble steps of their lofty pyramid—though the very differences 
in detail, it will be noted, serve to emphasize the essential re- 
semblances of the picture. This mighty structure, Bodmer tells us, 
had been erected at the spot 


wo Satan, der erste Rebelle, 
Als er gekommen im Garten die ersten Menschen zu suchen, 
Fern von dem rechten Eingang mit einem héhnischen Sprunge 
Uber die Klippen und heckigten Walle des Berges hinaufsprang, 
Und sich innerhalb auf die Fiisse herabliess (NV. p. 125.).1 


1 Cf. my papers, “‘Bodmer’s Indebtedness to Klopstock,” PMLA, XLI, 151- 
160, and “Bodmer and Klopstock Once More,” JEGPh., XXVI, 112-123. 

2 Cf. my paper, “Bodmer and Milton,” JEGPh., XVII, 589-601. 

3 Cf. Noah, p. 125; quotations from Bodmer’s poem are from the edition of 1765. 
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For this passage Bodmer obviously availed himself of the follow- 
ing lines from Milton: 


Which when the Arch-Felon saw, 

Due entrance he disdained, and, in contempt, 
At one slight bound high overleaped all bound 
Of hill or highest wall, and sheer within 
Lights on his feet (Paradise Lost IV, 179 ff.). 


The fall of the Giants is thus described by Bodmer: 


Also fielen vor Alters vorm Donner des ewigen Sohnes 

Seine Rebellen, zusammen in eine Herde gedringet, 

Von den Schrecknissen Gottes gejagt, von den hohen Zinnen 

Und den kristallenen Mauern des empyreischen Himmels (N. p. 
127). 


In these lines one may catch distinct echoes even of Milton’s 
phrases. Compare, for example, the following widely separated 
passages in Paradise Lost: 
he fell 

From heaven, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 

Sheer o’er the crystal battlements (P.L. 1, 740 f.). 
and 

as a herd 
Of goats or timorous flock together thronged, 
Drove them before him thunderstruck (P.L. VI, 856 f.). 


Bodmer’s sadly scorched and much bruised Giants recover from 
their injuries in surprisingly short time, due, in part, to the fact 
that 

ihr Blut war mit Balsam durchfiossen (N., p. 127). 


Here again Bodmer took a suggestion from the statement in 
Paradise Lost following the description of the conflict between 
Satan and the Angel Michael: 


But the ethereal substance closed, 
Not long divisible; and from the gash 
A stream of nectarous humor issuing flowed 
Sanguine, such as celestial Spirits may bleed, 
And all his armor stained. .... 
Yet soon he healed (P.L. VI, 327 ff.). 


The consolatory speech (N., p. 128) which Bodmer’s Dagon 
addresses to his fellow-Giants after the fall recalls in a general 
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way the vaunting words of Milton’s Satan, spoken while he is 
still “in pain” and “racked with deep despair” (P.L. I, 84 f.). 
And the address of Noah to the sinning and superstitious Giants 
reveals within the compass of only two pages (N., p. 132-133) 
a number of reminiscences of Milton’s account of the conflict 
in heaven. I content myself with citing a single passage: 


es [sc. Noahs Brudergeschlecht] stiftet 
Freundschaft mit ihnen, den Feinden des Himmels, 


* Gottes, der mit dem leichtesten Sieg sie danieder geschlagen, 


Der sie so tief auf den Boden gestreckt hat, als Geister des Himmels 
Liegen kénnen, und nicht” ihr geistliches Wesen verlieren (N., p. 132). 


With these lines compare the following from Milton: 


Too well I [sc. Beelzebub] see and rue the dire event 
That, with sad overthrow and foul defeat 

Hath lost us Heaven, and all this mighty host 

In horrible destruction laid thus low, 

As far as Gods and Heavenly Essences 

Can perish (P.L. I, 134 ff.). 


In Paradise Lost Belial considers the prospect of an alleviated 
suffering of the fallen Angels in Hell: 


these raging fires 
Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames. 
Our purer essence then will overcome 
Their noxious vapor; or, inured, not feel; 
Or, changed at length, and to the place conformed 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar with the fierce heat; and, void of pain, 
This horror will grow mild, this darkness light (P.L. II, 213 ff.). 


These lines obviously contributed to the speech which Bodmer 
puts into the mouth of his Hierarch of the Giants, particularly 


_ the following passage: 


Fremde zwar da bewohnten sie ihn mit einigem Abscheu, 

Aber erbauten aus ihm bald einen vortrefflichen Weltkreis, 

Als ihr atherisches Wesen die schadlichen Dampfe besiegte, 

Oder das Klima gewohnt, und mit ihm harmonisch, das Feuer 

Ohne Widrigkeit fiihlt’ und zuletzt sich darinnen ergétzte (N., p. 135). 


Bodmer’s fallen Angels undertake their building operations in 
a remote corner of Chaos whither they have been driven by divine 
wrath: 


¢ 
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Also entstand ein wachsendes Reich mit hohen Gebiauden, 
Wo im K@nigesstaate die Engel sitzen und herrschen, 
Denn es fehlet da nicht an giildnem und silbernem Reichtum(N., p. 135). 


In Paradise Lost we find a corresponding passage dealing with 
the building of Satan’s palace: 
Soon had his crew 
Opened into the hill a spacious wound, 
And digged out ribs of gold (P.L. I, 688 ff.). 


In the sixth canto of Paradise Lost Nisroch is represented as 
speaking in the assembly of the rebel Angels. His opening words, 


Deliverer from new Lords, leader to free 
Enjoyment of our rights as Gods (P.L. VI, 451 f.). 


are echoed by Bodmer in Dagon’s reference to the birthright of 
the apostate Angels: 

.... dieweil sie die Freiheit, 

Ihr Geburtsrecht und Erbgut, die Gabe des Himmels, verfochten 

p. 136). 

The clamorous demonstration with which Dagon’s speech was 
received— 

Die Luft zerriss von dem jauchzenden Zuruf (N., p. 138)— 


was clearly suggested by Milton’s phrase, 
A shout that tore Hell’s concave (P.L. I, 542), 


in describing the enthusiasm of the Infernal Host when the im- 
perial ensign was unfurled amid the strains of martial music. 

The success of Milton’s Michael, who struck Satan with his 
sword “deep entering” so that he “writhed him to and fro con- 
volved” (P.L., VI, 326), is duplicated by the feat of Bodmer’s 
Gabriel who deals Moloch a terrific blow that causes him to flee 
“bis zur Brust gespalten mit briillenden Schmerzen” (N., p. 139). 
In Milton’s scene in Hell Satan’s “bold compeer,” Beelzebub, as 
we learn, was 

weltering by his side 
One next himself in power (P.L. I, 78 f.), 


and elsewhere we read 
Beelzubub—than whom, 


Satan except, none higher sat (P. L. II, 299 f.)— 
passages which Bodmer evidently had in mind when he wrote 


i 
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Og stand nahe bei Dagon, der erste von seinen Vertrauten, 
Sein Beisitzer auf seinem Stuhle (N., p. 140). 


Belial is represented by Bodmer as 


einer der schénsten vom Himmel geworfen Geister, 
Zahmern Gemiits (N., p. 139). 


This agrees with the statement in Paradise Lost that Belial, 
compared with frowning Moloch, was “more humane” and that 


A fairer person lost not Heaven (P.L. II, 110). 


Belial, as we read in the Noah, 


Streifte durch alle Giirtel der Hélle mit angstlichem Suchen, 

Ob ein Klima nicht einen ertraglichern Platz ihm vergénnte. 

Aber er fand nur dunkle, nur traurige Taler, Gefilde 

Voller Schmerzen, und Alpen von Eis, und Alpen von Feuer, 

Klippen und Hdhlen, und Fliisse, Gebiisch und Schatten des Todes; 

Einen Weltball des Tods, wo das Ubel die einzige Frucht ist, 

Welche da keimt und lebet, der Sitz und die Werkstatt des Fluches 
(N., p. 139). 


This passage proves to be almost a translation of Milton’s 
account of the “adventurous bands” of Hell: 


Through many a dark and dreary vale 

They passed, and many a region dolorous, 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 

Rocks, caves, lakes,—dens, and shades of death— 

A universe of death, which God by curse 

Created evil, for evil only good; 

....and Nature breeds, 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things (P.L. II, 618 ff.). 


At the time of the impending conflict between the “Angels of 
Hell” and the “Angels of Heaven,” Bodmer represents the Al- 
mighty as addressing to the Angel Raphael the following words 


Raphael! meine Verworfenen, die ich in den Orkus verdammte, 

Haben daran nicht genug, dass sie durch die Riegel der Holle 

Durchgebrochen und mir den Menschen abtriinnig gemachet, 

Sieh, dort flieget ein Schiff‘ mit Geistern des Abgrunds besetzet, 

Und mit Hilfsvolk von Riesen verstarkt, sie haben den Vorsatz, 

Meinen Garten, den ich vor jedem Verbrecher verschlossen, 

Mit bewaffnetem Arm zu erobern (N., p. 145). 

* Concerning this airship see my article ‘““Bodmer’s Borrowings from an Italian 

Poet,” Mod. Lang. Notes, XL, 80-84. 
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Whereupon he commands him to capture the “Gefangenen des 
Erebus” and to bury them in the South Sea. This passage parallels 
the speech of God to his Son in Paradise Lost, when Satan is seen 
flying toward the newly created world: 


Only-begotten Son, seest thou what rage 
Transports our Adversary? whom no bounds 
Prescribed, no bars of Hell, nor all the chains 
Heaped on him there, nor yet the main Abyss 
Wide interrupt, can hold; so bent he seems 

On desperate revenge, that shall redound 
Upon his own rebellious head. And now 
Through all restraint broke loose, he wings his way 
Not far off Heaven, in the precincts of light, 
Directly towards the new-created World, 

And man there placed, with purpose to assay 
If him by force he-can destroy, or, worse, 

By some false guile pervert (P.L. III, 80 ff.). 


Bodmer’s aviators come to grief in the following manner: 


Aber kaum hatte das Netze die héllischen Schiffer verschlungen, 
Als des Steuers beraubt das Schiff aus dem Gleichgewicht platzte, 
Und die Balken und Menschen, das Oberst unten gekehret, 

In die zerfliessende Luft ausschiittete; Balken und Menschen 
Regneten aus der Luft in die unten gelegnen Gefilde, 

Nicht in den heiligen Berg, ein Wirbelwind hatte sie ferne 

Von dem Gebirge gejagt, damit ihn unheilige Fiisse 

Nicht entweihten (N., p. 147). 


This scene is obviously indebted to Milton’s description of the 
false priests who, as they attempt to reach the gate of Heaven, 
are precipitated into the Paradise of Fools. I quote the English 
lines despite the fact that they deal more or less indirectly with 
the theme of the evil spirits: 


And now Saint Peter at Heaven’s wicket seems 

To wait them with his keys and now at foot 

Of Heaven’s ascent they lift their feet, when, lo! 
A violent cross wind from either coast 

Blows them transverse, ten thousand leagues awry, : 
Into the devious air. Then might ye see 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tost 
And fluttered into rags; then reliques, beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds: all these, upwhirled aloft, 


| 
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Fly o’er the backside of the World far off 
Into a Limbo large and broad, since called 
The Paradise of Fools (P.L. III, 484 ff.). 


This same description, it will be noted, influenced also the 
following reference to the fall of Bodmer’s miraculous airship: 


Als er noch sprach, so fiel das bezauberte Schiff aus den Wolken. 
Sehet nur, rief Sem, der fliegende Drache zerplatzet; 
Seht aus dem berstenden Bauche die Krieger unter sich fallen; 
Glanzende Schild’ und Speer’, und die nacketen Fliigel des Lind- 
wurms 
Fliessen durch die verdiinnete Luft auf die Erde gezogen 
(N., p. 171) 


The numerous parallel passages cited above in support of my 
present thesis, serve, at the same time, to throw further light 
upon the singular literary method which Bodmer felt free to 
pursue while writing his own ambitious epic Noah—a method 
whereof he made no secret; on the contrary it was, as I have else- 
where pointed out, one which he openly avowed and defended. 


C. H. IBERSHOFF 
University of Iowa 
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LIX 


DIE DOPPELDRUCKE DER WIELAND- 
AUSGABE LETZTER HAND 


N meiner Abhandlung, Die Doppeldrucke in ihrer Bedeutung fiir 

die Textgeschichte von Wielands Werken,' habe ich nachgewiesen, 
dasz von den verschiedenen Banden der Wielandschen Oktav- 
Ausgabe letzter Hand, Leipzig 1794 ff., je drei bis sechs Drucke 
vorliegen, die zum Teil nicht im angeblichen Erscheinungsjahre, 
sondern erst spiter veranstaltet wurden. Diese dem Dichter 
gainzlich unbekannten Doppeldrucke legen nicht nur ein beredtes 
Zeugnis ab fiir Wielands Beliebtheit bei seinen Zeitgenossen— 
ihre Feststellung und Absonderung von dem echten Originaldrucke 
ist héchst wichtig fiir die Geschichte des Textes. Ich habe damals 
schon die Uberzeugung ausgesprochen, dasz sich im Laufe der 
Zeit noch weitere Drucke entdecken wiirden: an dieser Stelle 
sollen nun die seither entdeckten Doppeldrucke beschrieben und 
eingereiht werden. Simtliche Exemplare sind in meinem Besitz. 


Erster Banp. Zu den drei friiher beschriebenen Drucken 
treten jetzt zwei neue: Der Druck gehért zu einem 
vollstindigen Exemplare in altem, gleichmissigem Einband, 
welches folgende Zusammensetzung aufweist: Bd. 1-5, 7, 9=neuer 
Satz; Bd. 6, 8, 10=C"™» (gemischt); Bd. 11-17=C">; Bd. 18-32, 
35-39, Supplem. 1-6=C'*; Bd. 33, 34=C*. Der Druck C'** 
entstammt einem unvollstindigen Exemplare folgender Zusam- 
mentsetzung: Bd. 1, 2, 11-13, 15, 16, 18-21, 24-30, 34=neuer 
Satz; Bd. 4, 6-8, 35-37, Supplem. 1-4, 6= C'!; Bd. 14, 17, 32=C*., 

Lesarten: S. 35, 26 verloren hatte was C'™ verlohren hatte, 
was C!% verloren hatte, was C'f verloren, was C'*. 48, 21 Dienste, 
Dienste; C!. 49, 7 allmahlich C'** allmahlig 51, 27 
Schmerzens C™ Schmerzes C!*f. 54, 5 Ehrenbezeigungen C!** 
Ehrenbezeugungen C!f, 63, 2 Zweytes Zweites 63, 3 
Sofisten C!**f Sophisten C'*. 63, 9 dem Nahmen C! den Nahmen 
Cleef, 63, 10 Griechischen C!** griechischen C'*!. 65, 19 verschaffte 
Clef verschafte 66, 2 angenehmstem C'* angenehmsten 
Cleef, 68, 22 in kurzem in kurzen C'*. 69, 2 einem 
einen Drf. 70, 24 erfodert erfordert 74, 14 Leb- 
haftigkeit C'*** Leichtigkeit C'*f. 75, 16 Beschiaftigung C'* 
Beschaftigungen Drf. 76, 6 Gelegenheiten Gelegenheit 
Cleef, 78, 23 Sapfo’s Cf Saffo’s C'*. 79, 2 Nachahmnng 
Drf. 79,8 Symfonien Cf Sympfonien C'™. 83, 5 an deiner 


1 Abhandlungen der Kéniglich Preussischen Akad. der Wissenschaften, Jahr- 
gang 1913, Phil. hist. Classe Nr. 7. 
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Cif an deine C '* Drf. 84, 16 selbst C'*>ef selber C'*. 91, 10 in 
dem C' in den Cl Drf. 95, 19 Vetstandes C'* Drf. 100, 5.8 
Nachtigall C'** Nachtigal 100, 1o Nachtigall Nachtigal 
Cle, 101, 25 Karakteren C'*% Karaktern C'f. 113, 28 gerade 
und C' gerade uns C!*eef Drf. 114, 25 gefunden; C'*** gefunden, 
Cet, 121, 1 werden. C'**f werden, Cl** Drf. 126, 23 ehemahligen 
Ciseef ehemaligen 128, 22 Tritonen C' Tritoden Drf. 
277, 10 foderte C'**f forderte C’*, 283, 18 voll Liebhaber C!**f von 
Liebhaber C!** Drf. 288, 4 wihrend dasz C!**f wihrend das C!> 
Drf. 289, 18 Tiefseufzend C'*»* Tief seufzend C'*!. 291, 24 bediinkt 
Cf gediinkt Cl. 293, 20 fodern C'*ef fordern C'*. 295, 23 
Forderung Foderung 296, 24 unangenehmers 
unangenehmer , 302, 26 Ihn diuchte C'**f Ihm diauchte C!»*. 
303, 12 eimahl C'> Drf. 312, 14 beleidiget beleidigt 
316, 21 aufzuschlieszen C'**f auszuschlieszen C!*. Anstatt 59 
hat C!» die Seitenzahl 5; anstatt 50 hat C'* 5q. 

Das Verhiltnis der Drucke zu einander ist kompliziert: anfangs 
geht C" anscheinend direkt auf C' zuriick (vgl. 49, 7; 51, 27; 54, 
5); spater findet man Ubereinstimmungen mit C'> (vgl. 121, 1; 
128, 22), und gegen Schluss gehen C'*f zusammen (vgl. 289, 18; 
296, 24; 312, 14). Héchstwahrscheinlich wird sich noch ein wei- 
terer, hinter C' einzureihender Druck auffinden. Der Druck C’!> 
scheint als Vorlage fiir C'* gedient zu haben, und von diesem 
stammt C" ab. 


ZWEITER Banp. Auch hier kommen die zwei neuen Drucke 
Cite hinzu. Lesarten: 66, 1 Ton Tone 67, 12 Ort C'* 
Orte 70, 26 Zutrauen Zutraun 71, 24 zugefiihret 
habe C', zugefiihrt kabe Drf. zugefiihrt habe 82, 26 
Vorsatz Clef Vorsatzt C!® Drf. 83, 5 genéthigt, meine Abhohlung 
genéthiget, meine Abholung C!>. 86, 29 stark, dasz 
stark dasz C!**, 88, 12 erfoderten erforderten 91, 27 
Vaterlandes Vaterlands 94, 16 sie C!* sich Drf. 
94, 17 einigem Grade C'™ einigen Grade C'® Drf. einigen Graden 
Cf, 100, 18 zu Athen C!* von Athen C!*f, 104, 1 weitliufige 
Cisbe weitliuftige Clef. 105, 17 fodre fordre Cf. 107, 25 
Aufstiftungen C!*> Anstiftungen 108, 6 einer seiner 
Cf, 109, 3 Kolonien Colonien 111, 4 Ehrenbezeigungen 
C'* Ehrenbezeugungen C!f, 116, 12 fiebrische C' fibrische 
Cleef, 123, 30 Feinde, Feinde 127, 27 Verlust 
Herlust C'® Drf. 131, 17 dasz C'*>*f gasz C'* Drf. 133, 13 recht- 
schaffnen C!** rechtschaffenen C'ef, 133, 19 dem ailgemeinen 
C'*e den allgemeinen 137, 9 Entwickelung C' Entwicklung 
Ciref, 142, 3 Ort Ors Cle Drf. 166, 12 erfodern erfordern 
166, 14 Forderungen Foderungen 168, 2 Gunst- 
bezeigungen C'>* Gunstbezeugungen C'*f 168, 12 konnte C'* 
kénnte 171, 18 ging Cf gieng 172, 15 Triebfedern 
Triebfeder 174, 14 verzirteltste verzairzelste 
175, 7 erfordre erfodre 178, 20 Bilséule C'> Drf. 

Die Lesarten von C* deuten darauf hin, dass wenigstens noch ein 
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unbekannter Druck existiere: stellenweise scheint C' direkt auf 
C"™ zuriick zu gehen (vgl. 94, 17; 133, 13; 137, 9; 168, 12; 172, 15), 
an andern Stellen ist anscheinlich C!» als Vorlage benutzt worden 
(vgl. 94, 16; 100, 18; 175, 7). Ein direkt hinter C™ stehender 
Doppeldruck, der als Vorlage fiir C!® und C’* diente, wiirde diese 
Ubereinstimmung erkliren. Von C’ scheint absustammen, 
und von diesem, 


DrittER BAND. Hier kommen wieder die Drucke C'* neu 
hinzu: C'* entstammt jedoch nicht dem fiir Band 1. und 2. benutz- 
ten Exemplare. Ferner weisen einige Exemplare von C'* abwei- 
chende Lesarten auf, die als Presskorrekturen zu bezeichnen sind, 
da es sich durchaus um denselben Satz handelt. Die bis jetzt 
entdeckten Korrekturen finden sich simtlich auf Bogen G: die 
urspriingliche Lesart bezeichne ich durch C'*, die revidierte, die 
auf simmtliche Doppeldrucke, sowie auf C?~‘ iibergegangen ist, 
durch C'*, S. 98, 12 unterbrechen C™ stéren C'*. 98, 25 jemahls 
gewesen ist C'* jemahls war C'*. 107,18dem Kabinet C*dem 
Kabinette C™. 107, 22 Dieser Minister fand vermuthlich die 
C™ Der schlaue Héfling fand die C'*. 110, 12 Ansehen und 
Einflusz nahm zusehens ab C™ Ansehen und Einflusz nahmen 
zusehens ab C'*. Dass es sich hier um Anderungen handelt, die 
vom Faktor angeordnet worden waren, braucht wohl keinen be- 
sonderen Beweis. Dagegen handelt es sich bei den Lesarten der 
Doppeldrucke C!*e! fast ducchweg um reine Druckfehler: S. 5, 19 
ehmahls C!*** ehemahls 41, 3 Palast Pallast 46, 22 
nicht mehr lange C'** nicht lange mehr Cf. 54, 28 als es Cisbef 
oder es 64, 24 dabey daher 71, 4 Vorurtheile C'>ef 
Vortheile C’*. 77, 13 von dem ganzen Sicilien C™ von ganz 
Sicilien Cteef, 78, 25 beschaftigt beschaftiget 112, 17 
diese C!** die C'ef, 116, 18 Endzweck C'** Entzweck C!*ef, 122, 12 
has hichste dasz héchste C!® Drf. 125, 17 im Kabinet 
im Kabinette Cf, 134, 5 iibel launigen C’* iibellaunigen Ci>ef 
iibel-launigen C'*. Z. 6 meine-Vergniigungen C™: der Bindestrich 
gehirt zu iibel launigen. 140, 8 binnen einiger Tage C'** C? binnen 
einigen Tagen C!*ef C3.4 142, 14 hoffte C'* hoffe C'*f. 146, 6 ist, 
Ciabet jst; Cle. 149, 7 Erfordernisse C!*** Fordernisse 149, 9 
dem weisen C'ef den weisen Drf. 157, 5 Vortheils 
Vortheile 157, 14 gefodert C'* gefordert 160, 13 
Foderungen C'*** Forderungen C'*, 174, 4 Giinstling C's>et 
Giinsting Drf. 174, 20 von Tarent C'***f vom Tarent C*. 
174, 27 Dionysius sich C™ sich Dionysius C*f. 182, 13 Freund- 
schafsterweisungen C" Drf. 184, 19 aus Korinthischem Erz C'** 
aus Korinthischen Erz C'*f. 186, 5 in freundschaftlichem Triumf 
C'sbe in freundschaftlichen Triumf 

Bogen B des Druckes C’ ist falsch in die Form gebracht, indem 
die Seiten 17, 22, 23, 20, 21, 18, 19, 24, 25, 30, 31, 28, 29, 26, 27, 32 
auf einander folgen. Anstatt 273 hat C'® die Seitenzahl 213; in 
der Zahl 242 ist die erste 2 verkehrt. Die Bogen L—S scheinen 
von einem anderen Setzer her zu riihren, die Bogennorm ist in 
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etwas grésserer Schrift, und auch in der Form der Seitenzahlen, 
besonders der 6, sind Unterschiede bemerkbar. 


VieERTER Banp. Auch hier kommen zwei neue Drucke hinzu: 
C’> gehért zu dem friiher beschriebenen Exemplare, C'* dagegen 
entstammt einem neuen, welches folgende Zusammensetzung 
aufweist: Bd. 1, 2, 13, 16, 19, 21, 22, 24-30, 32, 37=C"!; Bd. 4, 
5, und teilweise Bd. 17=C'*; Bd. 6-8, 10, 11, 14, 15, 31, 33-36, 
Supplem. 1-6=C"; Bd. 9, und teilweise Bd. 17=C'; Bd. 17 
(teilweise), 18, 23, 38, 39=C'*. Lesarten: S. 101, 17 beginnen? 
beginnen! C!**, 103, 19 seinem Schlaf seinen Schlaf C*. 
106, 11 spitz’ spitz, Drf. 106, 34 ehmaligen C'** ehmah- 
ligen C'> ehemaligen C'* ehemahligen C' 107, 4 uszbeckischen 
Uszbeckischen C!**. 107, 37 franzésischen C'*ef Franzdési- 
schen C!», 109, 19 den Ritter C!*>*f den Uitter C'* Drf. 110, 15 
manchem manchen C"*. 114, 1 dltste alteste 116, 
9 ein Pfersich ein Pfersich eine Pfersich 118, 13 
ward C'*> war Cleef, 123, 24 goldene C!! goldne C!». 124, 8 
Sich sich 129, 1 honnetter honetter C'*. 130, 
1 andern, andern 130, 11 Soffa C!*f Sofa Clee; in ver- 
traulichem C!*ef im vertraulichen 131, 1 Ihr ihr Ce, 
131, 15 Eine Cf eine C!, 135, 26 Dasz C!*>! Das Cle Drf. 137, 12 
Dunst Duns C! Drf. 138, 23 Indessen C'*>*f hndessen 
Drf. 140, 9 Wie Cl*ef wie C!. 140, 13 hohlen Backen C'*> holden 
Backen C'f, 142, 15 Stiicken Stiicken, C!®. 143, 7 Ihren 
ihren C'*, 143, 18 Mohreu C"* Drf. 143, 25 Die Blonde C'*» Die 
blonde C'f. 147, 3 Schattullidsen Cf Schatulliésen 
149, 15 Ich C'#f ich C', 150, 26 meinesgleichen C!> meines 
gleichen 153, 22 der dar C'* Drf. 157, 17 hatt’ Ciseef 
hat C'. 159, 14 dem tollem C'*f Drf. dem tollen C!® C*. 160, 15 
Kehle C'***f Rehle C'* Drf. 162, 1 Lerm Lirm C'f, 162, 16 
Gobbo Gobo 163, 8 Héle C'**f Héhle C'. 164, 
4 nnd C’* Drf. Im Kolumnentitel S. 140, 178, 215 hat C” den 
Druckfehler: DFR NEUE AMADIS; S. 235 steht dhnlich: 
EILFTEE GSANG. Im Kolumnentitel hat C'* folgende Druck- 
fehler: S. 72, 84, 116, 142, DEranstatt DER; S. 112, 120, 140 DRE 
anstatt DER; S. 35, 123 GESVNG, S. 25 GBSANG; S. 67 DER 
NEUE AMADIS anstatt DRITTER GESANG. S. 19 haben 
C'*f DRITTER anstatt ERSTER, ein deutliches Anzeichen, dass 
der eine Druck seitengleich (und zwar blindlings!) von dem andern 
abgesetzt wurde. S. 31 hat C'' ZWEITER anstatt ZWEYTER; 
S. 76 DFR anstatt DER; ferner hat C'! die Seitenzahl 614 anstatt 
146. Anstatt 25 hat C'* die Seitenzahl 52. 

Das Verhaltnis der Drucke zu einander ist so verwickelt, dass 
die Annahme mindestens eines noch unbekannten Zwischengliedes 
berechtigt scheint. 

Finrrer Banp. Die hier hinzukommenden Drucke 


gehéren zu den bei dem vierten Bande beschriebenen Exemplaren. 
Schon dusserlich lassen sich die nun vorhandenen Drucke in zwei 
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Gruppen einteilen: C!*** haben 215 Seiten, C’*! nur 214. Ferner 
finden sich folgende Unterschiede in der Bogennorm: Wielands 
W. V. B. C'*f, Wielands Schriften, V. B. C!**, Wielands simmtl. 
W. V. B. C'*. Lesarten: 29, 1 Galuppi C'*** Galluppi C'*!. 38, 24 
Schattulliésen C™ schatulliésen Schatullidsen C'ef. 52, 26 
Ritter Pflicht C' Ritter-Pflicht C'** Ritter-pflicht C'*: Ein 
Exemplar von C'*, in welchem derselbe Satz vorliegt, hat den Druck- 
fehler: Ritter Flicht. 62, 7 ein ekler C'**e! ein edler C'*. 134, 21 
Téchtern C'*ef Téchter Drf. 135, 3 kleinem kleinen C'*. 
136, 10 Allmahlich C'*»*f Allmahlig C'*. 138, 30 rief: Und 
rief: und 140, 35 Er war Es war C'*. 141, 3 dichte 
dachte C'f. 141, 16 Just nicht C'*>* Jetzt nicht C'*f. 141, 27 alle 
Fille die Fille C'*'. 144, 24 Indesz Indeszen C!**, 152, 2 
von Mars Cf yom Mars C. 152, 3 in luftigem C'*> im lufti- 
gen Ce im luftigem C¥. 152, 23 Cato oder Catinat Cif 
Kato oder Katinat C™. 154, 18 probatum C'***! prabatum, 
C’* Drf. 156, 6 mir, Kauz C'> mir Kauz Cf. 158, 13 Keile 
Cisbef Keule C'*. 160, 15 jeder jeder, 162, 5 klug 
klug, C’*. 163, 6 So hért er auf sich selbst und alle Wesen zu 
plagen C'*>ef; der ganze Vers fehit C'’*. Im Kolumnentitel C’* 
finden sich folgende Versehen: S. 97, 121 SIEBZEHNSTER; S. 99 
SIEBZEHNTER (anstatt SECHZEHNTER). 


SECHSTER BAND. Hier habe ich keine neuen Drucke entdeckt. 
Zwar schien das Exemplar, welches in den Banden 1-5 als C 
angefiihrt wurde, hier einen neuen Text aufzuweisen, bei naherer 
Untersuchung stellte sich jedoch heraus, dass es sich um ein 
Mischexemplar handelte, dessen Bogen A-K zur Gattung C”, 
Bogen L-X dagegen zur Gattung C' gehéren. Dabei bemerke ich, 
dass der Druck C!» auf Bogen B-E die Bogennorm: WIELANDS 
simmtl. W. VI. B., aufweist, auf Bogen F-X dagegen: 
WIELANDS simmtl. W. VI. B. 


SIEBENTER Banp. Das oben als C!» angefiihrte Exemplar enthilt 
im 7.Bande einen Mischtext: Bogen A~E=C!*; Bogen F=C"; 
Bogen G—Aa=neuer Satz, den ich hier mit C'’ bezeichne. In 
den hier gebotenen Lesarten sind simmtliche Bogen (G—Aa) 
vertreten, da nur so die Entdeckung ahnlicher Mischexemplare 
mdglich wird: S. 97, 4 ihre eignen Personen ihre eigene 
Person C'*. 97, 17 Unrecht hat, von den Werkzeugen.... 
Tugend zu erwarten C'*! unrecht thut, wenn er von den Werk- 
zeugen .... Tugend erwartet C?*: Doppeldrucke, S. 26 f. 
97, 24 Anmerkung Bemerkung C?%, 98, 24 sterben; 
Ci#bef sterben: C'*. 103, 16 Wahrheit C'*>*f Wahrheit, C'*. 103, 
25 anzuhéren? anzuhéren! C?: in demselben Sinne 
werden gedndert: 104, 1 bestirken? 104, 4 widersprechen? 104, 6 
zuzuklatschen?. 106, 12 Asiatischen C'**f Aisatischen C!® Drf. 
113, 26 seine eigene C'**‘ seine eigenen C!*. 115, 28 nicht anders 
Cisbef nichts anders C!*. 117, 22 Ruhe Ruhe, C'*. 133, 5 
seinem Verlangen C!**f diesem Verlangen C'** C*. 133, 28 Mahl 


; 
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Ci*ef Mahle 140, 5 Hirngespenst C'**f C? Hirngespinst C!»*. 
140, 17 Niesewurz C'*** Nisewurz 141, 13 zweyjihrigen 
Cif C? dreyjihrigen 144, 5 sahen sehen 146, 9 
Interesse C!°ef Interresse C!>. 147, 3 stoszen; je C'**! stoszen; desto 
C’e C? stoszen: desto C!». 149, 14 wie Scheschian z. B. kénnen 
C'*ef wie Scheschian z. B. ist, kénnen, C!** C*. 152, 14 Gesckmack 
C' Drf. 153, 9 diese Cl! C? die Cl*, 156, 23 Aber] kein Absatz 
Clef Absatz Cle C?: dhnlich 161, 22; 162, 24. 178, 2 aufzudringen: 
C'ef aufzudringen; 179, 6 erwihnte: C!*>* erwaihnte; 
207, 11 Dehly C'**f Dehly 210, 13 sey? sey. Cre. 
210, 16 zerfallnes C'* zerfallenes verfallnes C'*f. 238, 3 Wirth- 
schaft! Wirthschaft? C'*. 238, 27 wann wenn C*. 
242, 2 besetzt C'**f bevélkert Ce C?. 242, 6 worden, C!*f worden; 
Cibe C2, 270, 16 wenn Wenn 270, 17 Antoninus 
Antonius C'*, 272, 5 Unrecht: C!***f Unrecht; C'*. 272, 20 er, 
durch Vermittelung der schénen Nurmahal, mit er mit 
C? 275, 8.9 Gett-|tesdienst C* Drf. 303, 17 bilden. Aus 
bilden’”’.—Aus 317, 15 wie die wie alle die C!* C?. 
321, 29 ehmahligen ehemahligen ehemaligen 350, 28 
ehmahligen C!*** ehemaligen 353, 5 Naturgeschichte; 
Naturgeschichte: 353, 27 ja zuletzt und zuletzt C?. 
354, 27 schlecht schlech Drf. 372, 22 Oberhand: 
Oberhand; C'*. Anstatt 195, 256 hat C'* die Seitenzahl 193, 266; 
ferner ist Bogen T dieses Druckes falsch in die Form gebracht, 
indem die Seiten 289, 294, 295, 292, 293, 290, 291, 296, 297, 302, 
303, 300, 301, 298, 299, 304 auf einander folgen. 


ACHTER Banp. Das friiher beschriebene Exemplar C’ enthilt 
hier wieder einen Mischtext: Bogen A-E, P, T-Fi=C'*; Bogen 
F-O, QRS=C”. 


NEUNTER BAND. Zu den vier friiher beschriebenen Drucken 
C'*bef treten jetzt noch zwei andere, C'4*. Der Druck C’* gehért zu 
dem bei dem 7. Bande benutzten Exemplare; C'4 entstammt einem 
neuen Exemplare, welches wie folgt zusammengestellt ist: Bd. 
1-8, 10, 15-30, 32, 37=C'*; Bd. 11-14, 31, 33, 34, Supplem. 1, 
3=C"; die Bande 9, 35, 36, Supplem. 2, 4-6 stellen einen bisher 
unbekannten Druck dar, der als C' bezeichnet werden soll. 
Dieser unterscheidet sich ausserlich von den iibrigen Drucken, da 
er nur 239 Seiten aufweist, wahrend C'*eef 312 Seiten haben. In 
den beiden neuen Drucken C'“* findet sich als Titelvignette der 
lesende Knabe. Bei den folgenden Stellenangaben bezieht sich die 
eingeklammerte Zahl auf C'4. Lesarten: S. 5, 23 (5, 14) schwer: 
C*> schwer! Clef schwer, C'4. 17, 8 (13, 29) fodertest C'*> forder- 
test Cledef, 19, 8 (15, 13) dazu ganz eigentlich C'** ganz eigentlich 
dazu C'4f, 21, 1 (16, 24) Musarion: C'* Musarion! C!> Musarion; 
Cledet, 24, 25 (19, 22) in eignem Clsbe im eignen C'4f, 26, 24 
(21, 6) Blut. C'*ef Blut, C'¢ Drf. 37, 26 (29, 17) weil von Cistef 
weit von C'4 Drf. 38, 20 (30, 8) voll geschenkten C'*> voll-| 
geschenkten C'f voligeschenkten C'4. 40, 12 (31, 19) Ninias 


} 

z 
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Clabeef Ninias. 41, 4 (32,5) ihn jagte C ihm jagte 45,10 
fei’rlichsn C’ Drf. 45, 18 (33, 17) unter ihn C™ unter ihm C!>-‘. 
46, 3 (33, 21) keine fremde C'**! keine fremden C!*4 48, 17 (35, 25) 
schreyt schreit 49, 16 (36, 17) vergiszt! C'*>e! vergiszt. 
C4, 50, 7 (36, 28) gleich: C'**f gleich; C'4. 52, 12 (38, 15) 
entschuldigt; entschuldigt: 53, 10 (39,5) vor ihn 
vor ihm C4, 58, 5 (42, 23) von unsichtbarem C!*> vom unsicht- 
baren 59, 14 (43, 25) stufenweis C'*>e4f Stufenweis C'*. 
61, 16 (45, 5) reinern C'***f reinen C4. 67, 17 (49, 21) Sinnenlust 
Cisbdef Sinenlust C'*. 68, 13 Agypter C® Drf. 73, 7 (53, 23) den 
Prodikus C'*™ des Prodikus C'™!, 75, 4 sterblicheu C® Drf. 
75, 25 (56, 5) bedeckten Siulenginge C'** bedeckten Siulengange 
Clef bedecktem Siulengange C'*. 290, 11 bezaubernden C¥. 
292, 9 (223, 24) hieher C'** hierher (224, 21) pruppiert 
Drf. 294, 3 (225, 8) Galerie C Gallerie C!*-!. 294, 14 (225, 17) 
darf, und C™#>ef darf, uun C4 Drf. 295, 2 (225, 27) Pasitheens 
Cisbeef Pasitheent C4 Drf. Die in vorhandenen Halb- 
titel S. 42: Musarion Zweytes Buch. und S. 79: Musarion Drittes 
Buch. fehlen C4; anstatt dessen triigt jedesmal die folgende 
Seite (33), (58) die Uberschrift: Zweytes Buch. Drittes Buch. 
Die Reihenfolge der Drucke ist vermutlich folgende: C'ef¢, 
Der Druck C"* ist sicher der jiingste von allen und stammt von C 
als Vorlage ab (vgl. 26, 24; 37, 26). 

ELFTeR Banp. Ler hier und bei den folgenden Banden hinzu- 
kommende Druck C” entstammt dem bei dem ersten Bande 
beschriebenen Exemplare. Die Drucke C'*> haben 377 Seiten, 
Cledef dagegen nur 329 Seiten Text. Dazu hat jeder Druck 2 
Blatt Titel und Spezialtitel, nebst 8 Seiten Inhalt. Lesarten: S. 29, 
14 (26, 15) Printanniere C'*% Printanniére C'! Pritanniére C'4. 34, 
23 (30, 14) Dornbliithe C!*** Dornenbliithe C'4!. 35, 17 (30, 28) 
Dornbliithe C!** Dornenbliithen C!#!. 76, 3 (65, 30) du | (Zeilen- 
schluss) du || (Settenschluss) die || die-|| C4. 
77, 15 (67, 10) flatterten....eine Menge C™ flatterte.... 
eine Menge C'>-!. 80, 24 (70, 14) ihrer Freyheit C’* der Freyheit 
C-*, 84, 5 (73, 10) dem griinen C™> den griinen C'*-‘. 85, 1 
(74, 2) Schlaf Schalaf Drf. 88, 5 (76, 10) ein Paar 
ein paar C'4!, 89, 18 (77, 22) Krinke C™ Pest C'-!. 91, 9 (79, 9) 
aufschnabelieren C™ aufschnabeln C'-‘. 91, 24 (79, 24) itzt 
gleich C™ jetzt gleich C gleich jetzt C'-‘. 94, 9 (82, 2) Gegen- 
fiiszlern C'**¢4f Gegenfiiszern C'*. 98, 14 (85, 20) oder Zauber- 
palast C'* oder welcher Zauberpalast C!>-‘. 98, 15 (85, 21) welchem 
dem 


ZWO6LFTER Banp. Zu den friiher bekannten Drucken kommt 
wieder Die Drucke haben 366, C'4*f dagegen nur 342 
Seiten Text. Lesarten:? S. 77, 15 (70, 13) Plotinischen C Platon- 


* Es ist mir z.Z. nicht méglich, die betreffenden Lesarten des Druckes C'* 
anzugeben, da das Exemplar dieses, wie auch des folgenden Bandes, meinem ver- 
storbenen Kollegen Henry Wood gehirte, dessen Bibliothek nicht mehr am Orte ist. 


Wie 


i 
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ischen 77, 16 (70, 14) kabbalistischen Kabbalistischen 
Cidef, 88, 8 (80, 2) Haufen von Zuschauern C Haufen Zuschauer 
Cibdef, 95, 2 (86, 17) Gunstbezeigungen C*> Gunstbezeugungen 
Cisef, 97, 1 (88, 11) Gunstbezeigungen C'*** Gunstbezeugungen 
Cif, 99, 1 (90, 5) angstigten instigten Drf. 100, 3 
(90, 13) ehmahligen C'*%* ehemahligen C'4f, 114, 7 (103, 27) 
ungestiimem C!> ungestiimen C*f, 114, 8 (103, 28) befreyete 
Clsbde befreyte Cf. 126, 11 (115, 6) vergeblich C™ vergebens 
131, 1 (119, 21) ist noch nie.... erhalten worden 
wurde noch nie... . erhalten C!>¢ef, 131, 14 (120, 5) liebt, sich 
durch .... fiir entschidiget halten wiirde, C™ liebt, durch... . 
sich reichlich entschidiget glaubt. Cibdef, 133, 19 (122, 9) Ver- 
ehrern C* Liebhabern C!*4f, 137, 19 (126, 8) eigenen C4 eignen 
Cteef, 137, 21 (126, 11) Geburt oder C'* Geburt und C'#*f, 140, 
15 (129, 4) andere C'*4f andre C!*, 143, 9 (131, 18) unmittelbaren 
C'sbdf unmittelbarern 143, 19 (132, 6) Augenblicke C'*> 
Augenblick C#ef, 146, 28 (135, 4) ihre C'*® Drf. Ihre C#*f, 147, 
4 (135, 8) setzten C™ setzte Clef, 154, 9 (141, 30) Zigeunerin; 
C4 Zigeunerin: Cif, 158, 10 (145, 27) ihn ihm Drf. 
158, 11 (145, 28) eine geraume Weile C" seit einer geraumen Weile 
Cibdef 160, 8 (148, 7) sein Wanst C'* ein Wanst C!>4ef, S. (137) 
hat C® den Kolumnentitel: FUNNTES BUCH. 


DRrrizEHNTER Banp. Zu den vorher bekannten Drucken C!*>edf 
tritt wieder C'’*. Die Drucke C'*» haben 291 Seiten, C'*4*f dagegen 
nur 243 Seiten Text. Auch hier weisen die Drucke C!>*¢*! viele 
Lesarten auf, die mit C?~* iibereinstimmen, und nicht als will- 
kihrliche Anderungen des betreffenden Setzers, sondern als Ver- 
besserungen des Dichters, oder wenigstens des Faktors, zu gelten 
haben. Lesarten: S. 167, 10 (137, 7) jener; C'*> jener, C'*f. 176, 
7 (145, 1) vordemonstriert hatte C'* vorzudemonstrieren C!>¢f, 
188, 15 (154, 26) eigenen C™> eignen C'*f, 198, 25 (164, 5) 
Ganymede C' Ganymeden C!>4f, 202, 20 (166, 27) zwanzig 
Jahre zu thun hitte C" in seinem ganzen Leben nicht fertig wiirde 
Cibdef, 203, 14 (167, 19) nicht der Miihe werth C™*> der Miihe 
nicht werth C'ef, 212, 9 (174, 28) miisse. C musz. [Absatz] 
Hab’ ich mir nicht gerade solcher Fille wegen eine Zauberruthe 
ausbedungen? C!>4f, 218, 20 (179, 30) viel C'*>4! vie C'*: Drf. in 
3 Exx. 224, 9 (184, 5) wdrde C'* Drf. wiirde C!>4f, 228, 5 (187, 1) 
welche .... mehr sind C!*> welcher.... mehr sind Cf, 236, 
20 (194, 14) Laune, sich C'*>4 Laune sich C¥!. 249, 6 (205, 6) das, 
was C!*>¢ das was 251, 15 Uuterschiedes Drf. 251, 16 
(207, 9) Ehrfurchtsbezeigungen Ehrfurchtsbezeugungen 
Ci. 257, 4 (212, 11) einiger eigner C'4 eigener Seite 
(202) ist in Cf leer, hat dagegen in C" 12 Zeilen Text. 


FUNFZEHNTER BAND. Der auch hier mit C zu bezeichnende 
neue Druck hat wie Cf nur 362 Seiten, wihrend C'> 387 Seiten 
aufweisen. Wie bei den friiheren Binden stimmen auch hier viele 
von C! eingefiihrte Lesarten mit C?~“ iiberein. S. (43, 29) viellelcht 


& 
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Drf. 49, 17 (45, 1) Diisterkeit Diisterheit C'*. 49, 24 
(45, 8} jeder Mensch hat seine C™ jede Person hat ihre Cf, 
78, 24 (70, 27) Antoninus C*% Antonius C'‘. 110, 13 (101, 
3) entfernt, C'* entfernt; C!ef, 112, 28 (103, 17) kann C!*ef kan 
116, 6 (106, 19) schwer werden schwer fallen 133, 
20 (123, 10) Vollmondsgesicht C'***f Vollmondgesicht C!*. 135, 9 
(124, 25) jener, C'*** jener: Cf, 135, 13 (124, 29) wenn Ci#be 
wen Cf Drf. 146, 3 (134, 26) mit unterliefe C'** mitunter liefe 
C'’ mit unter liefe C'. 146, 15 (135, 12) mitzutheilen: C'*> 
mitzutheilen, C'* mitzutheilen; 147/148 Deutsch-| schen 
(142, 22) woriiher Drf. (153, 18) Predigtams Drf. 
165, 15 (153, 22) Disputierer Cf Disputirer C®. 166, 5, 
(154, 11) Lasterzungen C™> Lasterungen C'f. 166, 14 (154, 19) 
Gegenfiiszer C'*> Gegenfiiszler C''. 170, 10 (158, 12) zugeschnit- 
ten ausgeschnitten Cf, 177, 1 (165, 1) kénnten Cf 
kénnte C! Drf. 184, 22 (172, 16) Freuden, C! Freuden; C!». 
186, 9 (173, 28) mit Frucht Cf mit Furcht C’. 189, 3 (176, 16) 
ZaubrerinC™ ZauberinC'!, 200, 4 (186, 18) Hinzuden- 
kung C'**e Hinzudenken Cf, (191, 23) diessr Cf Drf. 220, 12 
(205, 6) ist, Cl** ist Clef, 223, 15 (208, 3) Ihre C'*** ihre Cf. 
226, 24 (211, 5) herzlich; C™f herzlich: C'*. 233, 27 (217, 22) 
dem Leiden C'*ef den Leiden C'*. 243, 24 (226, 21) des mensch- 
lichen C!*® des moralischen C'ef, 257, 22 (239, 24) longtems 
Cisbe Jong-iems long-temps 260, 2 eiue Drf. 286, 8 
(267, 8) wollten: C™ wollten; C!*¢ wollen; C'*f. (272, 8) Aher C'* 
Drf. 307, 18 (287, 8) die Wahl C'*** die Welt Cif. 314, 18 
Lerniishen Drf. 319, 12 (298, 2) sie Sie 325, 1 
Gétttern C"Drf. 332, 16 Saatsweisheit C' Drf. 348, 8 (324, 19) 
Staates Cf Sklaven C!, 358, 26 (334, 24) eat... . hold 
ead ....hald c*. 366, 10 (342, 1) ists istt C! ist Clef. (350, 
10) zwaazig C'’ Drf. 378, 9 vos-| aussetzt C'> Drf. Anstatt 184 
hat C"* die Seitenzahl 224. Die Reihenfolge der Drucke ist C'**ef, 

Von C* besitze ich zwei Exemplare, die sich durch folgende 
Presskorrekturen unterscheiden: S. 70, 15 Ich wil=Ich will. 70, 
27 Antonius=Antoninus. 85, 23 ihm ihre=ihn ihre. 


SECHZEHNTER Banp. Hier kommt wieder der Druck C® neu 
hinzu. Simmtliche Drucke zahlen 398 Seiten. Lesarten: S. 25, 24 
kleinern kleinen 26, 3 ihr Fiihrer ihre Fiihrer 
32, 1 zu trotzen zu trésten 34, 19 Sklaveu C'* Drf. 
35, 20 nicht linger, C'* nicht, Clef. 47, 13 ferne C'* fernere 
Chef, 61, 24 Jubelgesinge C™ Jubelsinge Cf. 61, 
25 verwandeln, C™ verwandeln. verwandeln C'*f. 190, 
4 ich; ich: Clef, 191, 2 Warum C!*** warum 193, 10 
Leib; C™ Leib, Cif, 194, 1 andre andere 196, 22 
Zaubrerin C'*** Zauberin Cf. 197, 10 erhabne C'* erhabene 
Cleef, 198, 12 nicht; nicht: 199, 14 Reihe Reihen 
199, 24 Bewundrung C'*** Bewunderung 200, 8 Vorur- 
theile Vortheile 201, 26 und ihren und ihrem 
Drf. 209, 1 Panthea; C™*> Panthea. C'!. 216, 27 einfarbige C'*° 
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einférmige Anstatt 244 hat C'* die Seitenzahl 344; anstatt 
290 hat Cf 286. Anfangs scheint C!* von C!” abgesetzt zu sein 
(vgl. 35, 20; 47, 13; 61, 24), spater geht jedoch C'* mit C"*, gegen 

(vgl. 216, 27): mutmasslich existiert noch ein weiterer, bis 
jetzt unbekannter Druck. 


ACHTZEHNTER BAND. Der neue Druck C’ steht dem Original- 
druck C'™ am nichsten; vielfach stimmen C'*f mit neuer Lesart 
iiberein, an andern Stellen steht jedoch jeder dieser Drucke mit 
neuer Lesart allein: es ist also anzunehmen, dass noch mindestens 
Ein weiterer Druck zum Vorschein kommen wird. Lesarten: 
S. 19, 5 im gleichen C™* in gleichem C'*f. 50, 14 wird. C'** wird 
Cf, 52, 23 ihr; C'* ihr, C'*f. 54, 12 versezt C™ versetzt C'!. 
56, 11 ihr, dasz C'™* ihr dasz C'*f. 59, 2 wakern C' wackern C!‘, 
65, 7 war, Clef war. C'!*. 67, 8 treizieme Siecle C'*! treiziéme 
Siecle 85, 14 kehrt; kehrt, 86, 3 Segen, Segen. 
C'*, 87, 13 Staiimpfe C'* (das r verkehrt). 90, 20 er’s selbst C'**! er 
selbst 99, 3 Noch Nach C® Drf. 100, 1 Paaren 
Paren 105, 14 diirfe C' diirfte 108, 21 zu recht 
zurecht C'*f, 109, 2 verhieszest; C' verhieszest: C'*f. 113, 9 
schmiegen. schmiegen, 171, 14 aufgefiittert; auf- 
gefiittert: 178, 12 Zaubrerin Zauberin 188, 13 
Kus C™ Drf. 189, 5 ihn C' ihm Cf Drf. 191, 11 stiller Musen 
Cee aller Musen 191, 16 Rosenbiische, C!* Rosenbiische 
Cf, 193, 11 du das C™ du, das C'*f. 196, 14 Abendlunft C¥ Drf. 
197, 16 Trotz C'* Trutz Cf. 201, 7 unter Einem C™ unter einem 
Cf, 204, 7 noch Einen C™ noch einen C'*!. 204, 20 wir C'*" mir 
Drf. 208, 1 C™ Ihm C'!, 215, 6 nns Drf. 229, 4 
Wiewohl (Wiewohl Drf. 231, 4 Fische, schwiegen 
Fische schwiegen 235, 8 spricht: spricht; C'*. 


NEUNZEHNTER BAND. Auch hier kommt wieder der Druck C'* 
hinzu, der hinter C'* und vor C'*f eingereiht werden muss. Der 
Druck C!> steht am weitesten vom Originaltext entfernt. Dabei 
_ geht er manchmal mit C", dann wieder mit C'*; ahnlich stimmt C'* 
- manchmal mit C!*, dann wieder mit C’* iiberein: die Annahme 
eines weiteren, bis jetzt unbekannten Druckes ist also auch hier 
gerechtfertigt. Lesarten: S. 13, 17 Kranichen C' Krannichen 
Cf, 22, 23 und oft abwechselnden Ci und abwechselnden C'‘. 
30, 8 Sie C™ Tie CH Drf.31,23des..... AthiopienC!des ... 
Athiopiens Clef, 63, 20 ohne Falsch C1 ohne falsch C'*. 66, 15 
Falle; C™ Falle: Clef, 71, 2 Faszade C'! Fassade C'. 78, 26 
fordert fordert Cit, 83, 18 beleidiget C™ beleidigt C'*! 
89, 27 willen? willen! C'*f. 103, 17 Volks Volkes 
121, 22 soll Er C™ soll er C!!. 126, 13 alle iibrige C' alle iibrigen 
Clef, 130, 18 eigene C' eigne Crt, 133, 21 scheuslichsten C!™ 
scheuszlichsten Clef, 133, 25 bliesen blieszen 137, 11 
Abderitinnen’ C®: in 3 Exx. steht der Punkt iiber der Zeile. 138, 7 
vorgebliches Geheimnisz C" vortreffliches Geheimnisz 143, 
25 wiinschte C* wiinsche 154, 3 Agyptischen Agyptische 
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C’, 154, 8 eiuen C! Drf. 154, 19 aufmunterndem C* auf- 
munternden 155, 18 des Demokrit des Demokrits 
156, 22 Democritus C* Demokritus C'. 162, 8 Zeiten C™* Zeit 
166, 11 Heraklit Haraklit 167, 9 gleichmiithig 
Clee gleichgiiltig 168, 11 unserm unsern 174, 11 
wohl auch C'** auch wohl C¥, 177, 22 Gedanken, C!** Gedanken 
Clef, 178, 2 einer aus C! einer von C'*, Seite 217, 237, 249, 263 
a OPQR) hat C® im Kolumnentitel den Druckfehler: 
ptiel. 


ZWANZIGSTER BAND. Das fiir den 19. Band gesagte gilt im 
allgemeinen auch hier, der neue Druck C** steht dem Originaldruck 
C'* am nichsten. Lesarten: S. 31, 29 Eselsschattens C! Esel- 
schattens Eeseschattens C'%. 46, 4 Feische Drf. 47, 5 
voraussetzen C! voraussetzten C!!, 48, 22 von Abdera C! in 
Abdera C'*. 49, 27 Dawe C"* (das m verkehrt). 56, 9 unglicklichen 
Drf. 56,28 ominosen C** ominésen 58, 10 wil- 
kiihrlichen Drf. 60, 12 Urthel Urtheil 61, 19 
Eifall Drf. 64, 28 denselben, denselben C'*. 65, 21 schmiler 
C'* schmihler 68, 2 Ockupazion Ockupation 68, 19 
Herrn C* Herren 72, 1 trieb sie C* trieben sie C'*f. 72, 8 
so gestalten so gestalteten C'*f. 72, 9 andres anders C*. 
82, 28 Jasonstempels C** Jasontempels Cf. 91, 15 zusammen 
zu sammen Cf, 92, 2 voraus sehen C!** voraussehen 
92, 22 zweifelten dasz zweifelten, dasz 94, 16 wnrden 
Drf. 97, 4 angeerbten geerbten C'*f. 97, 23 Ists Ist Cif. 
98, 2 ich Sie C'* ich sie C'*f Drf. 101, 15 und sie C'** und Sie 
Ct Drf. 101, 26 des Jasontempels C'%* des Jasontempel C¥. 
101/102 vorzuladen C***f vorzu laden 102, 18 anznsehen 
Drf. Anstatt 56, 133, 136, 138, 151 hat C* die Seitenzahlen 14, 
153, 139, 106, 131. 


EINUNDZWANZIGSTER BAND. Wie bei den vorhergehenden Bin- 
den steht auch hier der neue Druck C® zwischen C™ und C*f, 
Diese gehen an einigen bezeichnenden Stellen zusammen (vgl. 
38, 14) andererseits finden sich auch in C'*f gemeinsame Druck- 
fehler (vgl. 70, 19): das Vorhandensein eines weiteren, bis jetzt 
unbekannten Druckes ist deshalb auch hier anzunehmen. 
Lesarten: S. 12, 22 reichem buntem Kleide C'* reichem bunten 
Kleide, C'*f. 14, 23 Haselwiirmen C™ Haselwiirmern C'!, 28, 22 
nach C' Drf. noch Cf, 38, 14 Erhellt durch matten Lampen- 
schimmer; C™*: der Vers fehit Cf. 43, 2 und nun wie C'*f und wie 
Cl, 44, 19 dasz C™ Drf. das Cl!. 45, 4 fingt Cf fangst C' 
Drf. 46, 10 zuwider zuwieder 46, 19 Schemel Schem- 
mel C'e!, 47, 1 triiber driiber Drf. 52, 11 Feier, C™ 
Feier. Feyer, Feier (ohne Interp.) 55, 20 alle dem 
allem dem C¥. 56, 6 seinen seinem 57, 6 geschienen.” 
Cl*ef geschienen” 57, 20 Ihm binde Drf., Ihn binde 
57, 22 lang’ und lang und 62, 4 stehen; stehen, C’*. 
64, 12 gelegt Gelegt 65, 7 Nacken; Nacken: C’*. 
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65, 18 zu Gefallen C'** zu gefallen C'*f. 70, 19 das C¥* dasz Cf 
Drf. 81, 22 Zun Haiupten C'* Zum Hiupten 83, 2 fehlen; 
Ct fehlen: 90, 4 Griinden C™ Griinden C*!. 90, 6 Gra- 
nen Granen 90, 14 gesehehen Drf. 


VIERUNDZWANZIGSTER BAND. Der fiir den 22. und 23. Band 
noch fehlende Druck C!* kommt hier wieder vor. Sein Verhiltnis zu 
den iibrigen Drucken ist genau so wie bei dem 21. Bande. Lesarten: 
S. 5, 5 gefiillosen C'* Drf. 18, 4 Talisman C'* Talismann 
C*, 53, 16 heiszt C!**f heist C'*. 64, 28 andres C'**f anders 
70, 5 Abtrag C'* Antrag C'f, 82, 22 geahneter C™ geahndeter 
Clef, 83, 2.3 Méglichen Unméglichen C'* Méglichen und Un- 
moglichen C'f 90, 26 deutlichern C™ deutlichen 
92, 16 Betriigern C™ Betriegern C'!, 92, 23 untriiglichen C™ 
untrieglichen C'. 95, 3 unserm C'* unsern C'*! Drf. 98, 16 
von den C'**f yon dem C"*. 100, 6 Ithaka C'* Ithika C'f. 105, 9 
desen Drf. 110, 8 Zadrikion C' Zatrikion 110, 21 seltsame 
C" seltsamste Cf, 119,8 Kopf zu Fusz C™ Kopf bis zum Fusz C!*. 
119, 17 oder Cf eder C'* Drf. 121, 6 Augenblicke C!** Augenblick 
C', 125, 3 Geschichtschreiber C'**f Geschichtsschreiber C'*. 131, 
17 genannt C! gensnnt Drf. genennt 131, 24 militar- 
isches militairisches militirisches 149, 13 
unter der C" unter die Cf. 154, 26 Zeitgenosssen C™ Drf. 
163, 14 nur nun 174, 1 ingeheim C'* ingemein C'!. 
176, 14 nahmahls C* Drf. 183, 19 in seinen C'**f Drf. in seinem C". 
191, 10 autoritatem C'**! auctoritatem C*. 203, 22 nobilitatura C* 
nobtlitatum C'!, 242, 3 (241, 18) in einen C!*! in einem C'*. 242, 
14 sie nie nach C" sie nach C'!, 274, 25 wiederkehrendenden C™ 
Drf. 295, 7 gewissere C™ gewisser C!*f, 313, 6 Béhmen C™* 
Béhme C'!, 313, 27 Nichst dem Nichst der Drf. 319, 3 
getrautest C™ getrauest 350, 11 unumschrinkteste 
unumschrinkte C!f, 363, 21 zu wenig C! so wenig C'*f. 371, 
24 ex adultera C™ ex adulteris C'"!, 382, 13 Antoninus C!** Anton- 
ius C*, 382, 18 Antonins C!**f Antonius C'*. 384, 28 seinen C'* 
seinem C¥ Drf. Anstatt 191, 235 hat C® die Seitenzahlen 291, 
135; anstatt 188 hat C*f 90. 


FUNFUNDZWANZIGSTER Banp. Der neu hinzukommende 
Druck C" steht zu den andern in ihnlichem Verhiltnisse wie bei 
dem 24. Bande. Lesarten: S. 52, 13 exorcisieren C™*! exorcieren 
57, 29 gefnnden Drf. 60, 3 vollkommne C!* vollkommene 
Cf, 61, 6 vor mir C!** von mir Cf. 62, 16 auszerordetnlich C™ 
Drf. 63, 4 hatte C!** hat C'*f. 67, 11 kamet? C'** kamet. C'!. 
70, 28 ist; C'** ist, C'*f. 72, 3 du, siehest C'** Drf. du siehest C'**. 
92, 10 Statts Drf. Staats C'!. 97, 26 aufschlie/sen aus- 
schliefsen auffchlie/sen C'*. 99, 7 Einwendung C'**! Einwen- 
dungen C Drf. 102, 9 kennst Cf kennts C'* Drf. 103, 1 kéénen 
C™ Drf. 107, 23 sagtest, Cf sagtest C'*. 127, 21 euere Weisen 
euere Weise C'*f, 134, 23 ist: C!™ ist; 282, 10 mir dir C™ 
Drf. mit dir C'f. 296, 6 darstelltest. Ce! darstelltest, C'. 
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303, 22 spiiken C'*f spuken C'*. 304, 11 Augenbrauen C™ Augen- 
braunen C'f, 307/308 die uns || uns berauscht C'*! Drf. 318, 14 
erkene C™ Drf. 279, 5 Blumen Baume 281, 8 zusammen 
fahrend C'**! zusammenfahrend 284, 4 andern hindern 
C', 291, 20 vergiszt vergiszt, 295, 16 Magden oder 
Magden und 301,20 sein ein Cf, 309,17 iniziiert C'* 
iniziirt C'f. 315, 12 ungestalter C™* ungestaltet C'* Drf. 318, 
22 Ich Cf Ich 319, 19 musz soll C'f. 320, 2 glatzkép- 
figen glattképfigen 321, 15 ungestalter C'**f ungestaltet 
Cl, 323, 21 Hand Cf Haud Drf. 328, 1 mir C™! mir 
Seitenzahl 209 fehlt C'*; anstatt 187 hat C'* 178; anstatt 143 hat 
C' 134; anstatt 104, 153, 228 hat Cf 204, 127, 002. Im Kolumnen- 
titel GOTTERGESPRACH S. 36, 74, 90, 108, 126, 142, 161, 207, 
229 hat C'f das zweite R verkehrt: S. 264 steht GOTTER- 
GESPARCH. S. 3 hat C den Kolumnentitel GOTTERGE- 
SPACH, S. 118 GOTTERGESRACH. 


SECHSUNDZWANZIGSTER BAND. Das bei dem 25. Bande iiber 
den neuen Druck C" Gesagte gilt auch hier. Lesarten: S. 18, 1 
Alceste. fehit Cif, 235, 27 Kantaten C™ Kantitaten 
Kandidaten 236, 28 uud Drf. 240, 7 Nasenriimpfen C'** 
Naseriimpfen C'f, 244, 4 ungleich C™ zugleich C'!. 246, 27 
simmtlichen C' simmtliche C'!. 253, 16 durch Vergleichung 
C'* mit Vergleichung C'*!. 256, 22 aber C'™ oder Cif, 258, 28 
sind! C!™! sind? C'*. 260, 2 Hiilsfqullen Cf Drf. 261, 10 beypflich- 
ten C'* beyflichten 262, 23 Erfordernisse Erfordernissen 
Drf. 265, 27 einerley eine 272, 2 allmihlichen C'* 
allmahligen 274, 11 Wiederbelebung Widerlegung 
286, 3 schidlichen C!* schindlichen 294, 5 Lillo und 
Lillo oder C’. 301, 21 Franken C'™ Eranken C'* Drf. 302, 
22 getrachtet C™! geachtet C'. 306,8 Morhofs C* Marhofs 
Cleef Drf. 308, 6 deux ans C' deux an C'*f Drf. 309, 2 obenhin, 
obenhin. Drf. 307, 23 qui qui C’. 309, 14 Freyen 
C'*ef Ereyen C'* Drf. 310 11 man C!** wan Cf Drf. 333, 26 Stim- 
menge wirkt C' Drf. 335, 10 andern C' ander C'*! Drf. 351, 5 
habe C™ Drf. haben Cf, 351 8 hauen C™! bauen C'* Drf. 361, 
21 tummelte C™ taumelte 365, 9 militarischen C™ milita- 
rischen Anstatt 360 hat die Seitenzahl 560. 


SIEBENUNDZWANZIGSTER BAND. Der neue Druck C® nimmt 
hier eine ahnliche Stellung ein wie bei den vorhergehenden Banden: 
er steht im allgemeinen dem Originaldruck C™ am nichsten, 
wihrend von abstammt. C* hat gleichfalls viele Lesarten mit 
C™ gemein, gegen C'*f, so dass man annehmen michte, C™ habe 
als Vorlage fiir C'* gedient: dabei kommen jedoch andere Lesarten 
vor (vgl. 247, 8) die auf einen noch unbekannten Druck als ge- 
meinsame Vorlage von C! deuten. Lesarten: S. 70, 14 ehemahls 
C'*e niemahls Cf, 71, 14 abzuthuu Cf Drf. 104, 1 beriichtigte 
begiinstigte 165, 7 Jahre, Jahre C'*. 168, 21 ather- 
ischer atherische C'*! Drf. 169, 15 mit dem mit den 
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Drf. 176, 9 unmittelbarerer, C'*f unmittelbarerer C*. 182, 21 
Ehenmasze C™ Drf. 192, 1 shénste C'’® Drf. 193, 24 vergebens. 
vergebens 195, 9 buschigen C'**f buschigten 208, 24 
Gunstbezeigungen Gunstbezeugungen 210, 23 kommen 
Cf hommen Drf. 212, 11 entferntern C'° entfernten C'*. 
216, 25 Anfangs C' anfangs C'*f. 217, 4 so C'**f eo Drf. 219, 
19 Aufschliisse C'**f- Aufschliisse, 224, 2 deszwegen Cif 
deswegeu C'* Drf. 227, 13 Einsmahls Einsmahl 229, 
14 aufkeimen C' aufkiumen 230, 24 goetischen 
poetischenC". 233, 3; 236, 21; 238, 26 Zaubrerin C'** Zauberin 
Ct: 238, 29. 233, 22 womit worin 235, 22 ihr 
Lust Cf ihre Lust C'* Drf. 241, 2 erwachende C'**f erwache de 
a das n ausgefallen. 247, 8 Dankes werth C' Dankens werth 
lce 


ACHTUNDZWANZIGSTER BAND. Das oben Gesagte gilt auch 
hier fiir das Verhaltnis des neu hinzukommenden Druckes C® 
zu den friiher bekannten Drucken Cf, Lesarten: S. 8, 11 gewéhn- 
liche C!° gwéhnliche C!f. 229, 13 lengsam C'f Drf. 229, 25 einem 
C'*f einen C'*. 230, 8 unserm unsern 233, 8 besonderes 
C'**f besonders 234, 21 ihren ihrem Drf, 236, 24 
billige C'**f heilige 238, 25 Irrthume Irrthum 238, 
28 veranlassen C™* verlassen C'*f. 240, 17 Felle C'* Drf. Falle 
Clef, 247, 2 ehrenhaft C'* ernsthaft C'f. 250, 13 durch ihre 
Grésze, und von der guten nicht C'*: die ganze Zeile fehlt C™. 
261, 9 dasz er Cf dasz es C'* Drf. 265, 1 kiinstliches Raderwerk 
C"* férmliches Raderwerk 267, 22 geweinen C* Drf. gemeinen 
281, 8 miszbrauche C' miszbrauchte C'*. 281, 20 
Gewalthaher Drf. 283, 9 Endzweck Entzweck 
285, 25 ahzuschiitteln Drf. 286, 28 Entwiklung Entwick- 
lung C'*f, 287, 24 Feuerlande C'*f Peuerlande C'* Drf. 287, 28 
noch unentschieden C!**f und unentschieden C'*. 288, 1 arbeiteten 
arbeiten C'*f. 292, 27 hundertfaltig hundertfaihig C'‘ 
Drf. 293, 22 Bewandtnisz C!**f Bewandnisz C’. 297, 1 uns nun 
nach uns nach 300, 9 bestehen; bestehen: 
303, 24 nichts C!* nicht C'*f. 304, 8 zn C®* Drf. 309, 3 heiligem 
Cet heiligen C®. 310, 4 Wirkungen C'* Wirkung C'!, 313, 8 
Zuchthaus Zuchtbau 314, 21 einem C'**f einen Drf. 
322, 12 Selbsts C'**f Selbst C¥*. 323, 24 Glauben Glaube 
324, 1 wollte C!** wollten C'*f Drf. 328, 7 Statt Cf Staat 
Drf. 331, 7 geheilet geheilt 335, 22 schidlichen 
schindlichen C'*. 337, 2 deiner C™ der Cif. 339, 6 truth C'* 
thruth C'* Drf. Anstatt 190 hat C'™ die Seitenzahl 90; anstatt 
198 hat C'* 298: anstatt 259 hat C' 256. 


NEUNUNDZWANZIGSTER BAnp. Auch hier tritt der Druck C* 
neu hinzu. Lesarten: S. 23, 1 miissen Cf miissen C¥. 30, 
3 wiiszten C!**f miiszten C'*. 73, 14 Risonement C'*! Raisonnement 
Cl, 74, 21 reputabitnr C'* Drf. 88, 16 sey; Cl! sey! C*. 93, 23 
herrschon C'* Drf. 96, 8 swischen C'* Drf. 96, 26 oder keine C'*™ 
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Drf. aber keine 103, 4 Elendes Cf Elends C*. 110, 23 
handgreiflicher handgreifliche Drf. 120, 17 Ahnung 
Ahndung C'*. 125, 20 unmaszgelblicher C'’* Drf. 127, 18 Wohlan- 
stadigkeit C’* Drf. 134,10 Kajus Cf Lajus C® Drf. 136, 13 
finden: C'**f finden; 151, 4 bestehenden bestehen C1 
Drf. 157, 2 kann C# hann Cf Drf. 158, 19 innerlichem C1! 
innerlichen 171, 6 hemichtigen C' Drf. 177, 14 keine 
heine Drf. 178, 5 lauter Géttern lautern Géttern 
180, 4 wirkeu C’ Drf. 181, 6 aufriihrische C™ aufriihrerische 
Clef, 182, 23 erweisliich Cf Drf. 184, 15 Marquis C™ Markis 
Cleft, 187,2 Dimonen C™! DamonenC*®, 190, 14 Ahnung 
Cle Ahndung C’*, 191, 12 sont C son Cf Drf. 208, 4 sollten C!* 
sollen C'f, 217/218 den | | Kopf C' das | | Kopf Cdas || Haupt 
C™, 220, 23 eigenen Worte C'! letzten Worte C'*. 221, 20 
eigentiich C Drf. 230, 24 vernuntmiszigen C' Drf. 237, 20 wir 
Ciel wie Cle Drf. 240,17 Characteristiks C™ Character- 
istik C® Charakteristiks 249, 13 Glaube Gedanke 
Cif, 258, 29 Vicomte Ticomte C'! Drf. 278, 10 durch 
doch C'*!, 282, 14 als sie Cf als die C'*. 285, 20 Distriktsdirek- 
torien Distriksdirektoren C'*!, 286, 3 vierzig C'** zwanzig 
289, 2 Operazionen Operazion 289, 3 trieben C'* treiben 
Ct, 289,6 Oposizionspartey C™! Opposizionspartey 
Cl, 294,4 Optimaten C™ Oprimaten C' Drf. 294, 7 
Koblenz C™ Koblens C'!, 299, 15 einen Werke C™ Drf. 300, 
10 der einzeln Cf C? Drf. 309, 22 wurde C™ wurden Ci!, 317, 
25 Characteristiks C'**! Characteristics C*. 328, 7 Nabukodono- 
sor C'™ NabukodonosorC', 334, 4 selbstindige C'* selbs- 
stindige 354, 24 Benennung Bedingung C'! Drf. 357, 21 
Dekret C™* Decret 364, 27 hast! hast: C'* hast; 
398, 7 Jahrhunderten C™ Jahrtausenden C'*!, 482, 15 gewirkt C'* 
bewirkt Cf, 500, 17 Sahamlosigkeit C'* Drf. 502, 10 
Heilsausschusses Heilausschusses 507, 15 Mil- 
lonen Drf. 510, 4 erklart: erklirt; 511, 28 partage 
Cle portage C'*! Drf. Anstatt 329, 470, 512 hat C"! die Seitenzahlen 
319, 370, 492. 

Das Verhiltnis der Drucke zu einander ist nicht leight zu bestim- 
men: im allgemeinen steht C dem Originaldruck am nichsten 
(vgl. 190, 14; 191, 12; 217/218; 249, 13; 258, 29; 289, 3; 294, 4; 
398, 7); vereinzelt geht jedoch auch mit gegen (vgl. 
278, 10; 285, 20; 357, 21; 510, 4; 511, 28); meistens gehen C'*! 
zusammen und zwar hiufig im Anschluss an C™® (vgl. 181, 6; 184, 
15; 208, 4; 289, 2; 309, 22; 482, 15); trotzdem kénnen C'* nicht 
direkt von C' abstammen, der Stelle 96, 26 wegen, wo C" allein 
die richtige Lesart hat, wihrend C'f den Druckfehler von C™ 
fortpflanzen. Es muss also noch mindestens Ein weiterer Druck 


existieren. 
DREISSIGSTER BAND. Der Druck C® kommt auch hier neu 


hinzu. Wie bei dem vorhergehenden Bande lisst sich das Ver- 
haltnis der Drucke zu einander noch nicht sicher bestimmen. 
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Lesarten: S. 4, 7 wire, wire; 4, 8 wiirde; C'*! wiirde, 
4, 28.geu Himmel Drf. 11, 20 anmaszte, an- 
maszte. C® Drf. 12, 23 Einlaszbilliets C'**! Einlaszbillets C'*. 28, 
26 Phisicien C'** Physiciens Physicien 38,7 dem alten 
C‘ Drf. den alten C*! C?4, 40, 8 binnen, wenigen C™ Drf. binnen 
wenigen C!*!, 47, 2 von Cf ven C'* Drf. 60, 17 diesem allen C#*! 
diesem allem 66, 10 ihre Sibel fehitC'*. 67,17 auf 26 Ci 
auf 20 70, 19 seinen deinen 73, 18 anlandete C™ anlan- 
dete 74, 22 Balast Ballast C'*f. 75, 28 binaus C' Drf. 
77, 18 in dem in den 83, 4 behalten behaupten C". 
88, 7 warten miissen C'* warten lassen C'*‘. 94, 5 aszubessern C'* 
Drf. 96, 8illiisternC™illiistren 97, 20 gardée 
gardée C’. 105, 2 Montgolfiere C™ Montgolfier C' Drf. 
110, 1 hatte C' hat C'f Drf. 110, 29 Versailes C' Drf. Ver- 
sailles 113, 21 ertsattete Drf. 119,3 Romain Ci! 
RomainsC®, 128, 25 seinen Drf. seinem C'*. 143, 11 ; 150, 
3 militarischen C'‘ militirischen C'*. 181, 15 Spitze der 
Spitze ihrer 191, 26 ihren ihrem Drf. 231, 13 Cheisten- 
heit C' Drf. 235, 22 sollen C'**f wollen C'*. 238, 2 For- 
tunatushiitchen C'* Fortunashiitchen C'f. 241, 7 fabelhaft und 
unglaublich C'** fabelhaft unglaublich C'*f. 244, 3 ward C'* 
wurde C¥f, 254, 12.13 noch | noch C™ Drf. 258,29 Got men- 
schen C Drf. 260, 8 auszerordenslich C'* Drf. 428, 7 Schreib- 
tische Schreibetische 431, 14 vermuthe vermuthete 
447, 1 glaube C™ glaub’ glaub 448, 25 Ihnen 
ihnen C'! Drf. 464, 24 dieser Kapitel C™*! dieses Kapitel C'*. 
479, 3 Existzenz C' Drf. 497, 23, 27 Antoninus C'** Antonius 
Cf, 504, 15 Selbstgenugsamkeit C'** Selbstgeniigsamkeit 
506, 3 demiithigeu C™ Drf. 517, 7 verzirteltste C'* verzirtelste 
Cf, 525, 23 Erfiillung gegangen ist C'! Erfiillung ist C'*. Anstatt 
oa C"* die Seitenzahl 60; anstatt 256, 283, 335 hat Cf 246, 315, 


DREIUNDDREISSIGSTER BAND. Ein neuer Doppeldruck ist hier 
nicht zu verzeichnen: S. 105, 15 stimmen jedoch die Exemplare 
von C™ nicht iiberein, da einige den Druckfehler Wic, andere 
richtig Wie haben. 


VIERUNDDREISSIGSTER BAND. Zu den vier schon bekannten 
Drucken kommt hier zum letzten Male der Druck C*. Die Reihen- 
folge ist ziemlich sicher C'**¢, obschon das genaue Verhiltnis der 
Drucke zu einander nicht immer mit Sicherheit zu bestimmen ist. 
Lesarten: S. 38, 2 des Sofroniskus C'*4 eines Sofroniskus C'*. 
41, 10 stemme C™ stemmte C'! stemmt C4. 44, 23 sie C™! ise 
Drf. 46, 20 Gewalthitigkeit C'*¢ Gewaltthitigkeit 
Gewahltthitigkeit C’*. 51, 27 mit mir spielen C'** mir mit spielen 
Cledt, 53, 29 wiirde ihn, C™! wiirde, ihn wiirde, ihn, 
58, 7 auszeichnende C'™ ausgezeichnete Cf. 62, 25 und, ohne 
und ohne 71, 3 ausgebreitete Arme C4 ausgebreiteten 
Arme C!‘, 72, 10 wir, wurden C!**! wir wurden C'4. 73, 29 benahe 
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Cc» 75, 14 ersucht, C'**¢f ersucht; 76, 1 friih friihe 
Cet, 79, 3 ehmaliger C'* ehemaliger C'4 ehemahliger C'*'. 83, 6 
Einer C™ einer 84,1; 91,1 AthenioonC*Athenion 
Ciedet, 85, 3 elfenbeinerne C'*! elfenbeinernen 101, 24 
ungliicliche C'* Drf. 104, 1 wirst C! wirrt C'4! Drf. 104, 23 
nicht C'*4ef yicht Drf. 105, 17 oder eine Veranstaltung 
oder Veranstaltung C'!, 105, 29 ob C'* da C'4!, 106, 3.4 Seelen 
.... werden C™ Seele.... werden C'! Seele....werde C4, 
106, 11 ihren Zustand C™ ihren Zustande C™® ihrem Zustande 
C'edf. 107, 6 fortdauren fortdauern 111, 19 ziemlicher 
zimlicher 111, 28 mannigfaltigen mannichfaltigen 
Ciedf, 112, 5 einwenden, ,,der C!* einwenden: ,,der C!“! einwenden: 
der 114, 1 grébern C'* Dr}. grébere C'4!, 118, 6 Existens 
Drf. 120, 2 gewinne gewénne gewinne 121, 22 zu- 
trauen C!**¢f zy trauen 122, 7 Kiinstlern C™ Kiinstler 
Drf. 123, 8 Entkleidung C'* Entscheidung C'4!, 123, 11 Harmonie 
und Einheit C'* Harmonie der Einheit 


FUNFUNDDREISSIGSTER BAND. Der hier und bei den folgenden 
Banden hinzukommende Druck C™ entstammt dem bei dem 9. 
Bande beschriebenen Exemplare, welches, nebenbei bemerkt, in ver- 
schiedenen Banden den Namenszug des Dichters Immermann tragt. 
Die spiteren Drucke C'¢! weisen viele gemeinsame Lesarten auf, 
das genauere Verhiltnis derselben zu einander ist jedoch nicht 
sicher zu bestimmen. Lesarten: S. 15, 18 eselhaftes C!* ekelhaftes 
Cledt, 36, 13 Galerie C'*4 Gallerie C'*!: vgl. 43, 4; 49, 12. 39, 17 
Tiichtigkeit Thiatigkeit 43, 4 Galerie C'! Gallerie C'*4. 
49, 12 Galerie C'*4‘ Gallerie C'*. 50, 24 feierlich feyerlich 
60, 17 Vorurtheil, Vorurtheil; C'*. 70, 19 ihn ihm C'4!, 
78, 19 Spinnenfiden C™ Spinnenweben C'4!, 85, 10 Parasangen 
C™ Parangen C'4!, 94, 27 tadle C'*f tadle, C'*4. 97, 8 einigen C'* 
Drf. einigem C'4!, 98, 12 schonen; C'**f schonen, C4. 105, 3 
war ward C' Drf. 107, 7 verschmelzen verschmerzen 
C'4 Drf. 117, 9; 125, 20 Einen C'*‘ einen C4, 124, 4 nach C'*#! 
naah Drf. 124, 11 liebgewinnen lieb gewinnen 
Seitenzahl 310 fehlt C'*; anstatt 77, 95, 132 hat C4 57, 55, 312; 
die Zahl 265 steht auf dem Kopfe. 


SECHSUNDDREISSIGSTER BAND. Der neue Druck der 
manchmal die alte Lesart von C™ beibehalt, macht andererseits 
viele Anderungen, die nicht auf C' iibergegangen sind. Die 
genaue Reihenfolge ist also nicht sicher zu bestimmen. Lesarten: 
S. 92, 29 Miihe in einem groszen Theile dieses Werkes aufgestellt 
Miihe aufgestellt C'!: im Druckfehlerverzeichnis C' wird die 
Lesart C'! angeordnet. 93, 13 selbst C4 selber C'!, 125, 17 dem 
Allem C4 dem Allen C"! dem allen C*. 161, 4 vertsirkend C'* 
Drf. 163, 10 unser Ich C4 und Ich C'‘. 183, 21 in vollestem 
C™ im vollesten C4 in vollesten C%. 202, 28 und durch C™4 und 
nur durch C'!: im Druckfehlerverzeichnis C™ angeordnet. 218, 6 
Sonnenglanze C™ Sonnenglanz C'4!, 223, 6 gezwungner 
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gezwungener C'¢f, 225, 21 andern C™ anders C'?f. 231, 4 
ausgeweideter C™!ausgeweiteter C’. 239, 6 Denn 
Deun Drf. 242, 2 risonnieren C4! risonniren 248, 2 
ausgetreten angetreten C'*. 268, 1 hiaiufigen C'*! hiufige 
C4, 268, 5 kénne Cf kénnte C'4. 268, 9 annimt C'4 Drf. 270, 12 
dir nachstens die nichsten Drf. 276,8 sage sagte C14. 
277, 19 reell Cf reel C'4 Drf. 304, 3 fleissiger C'**! fleisiger C4. 
338, 9 ehmaligen ehmahligen C'f ehemaligen 342, 4 
Filistus Pilistus Drf. 368, 23 derselben desselben 
C'4, 387, 6 entgegen gesetztes entgegengesetztes 387, 13 
einmahl C!* einmal 

Die Drucke gehen meistens seiten- und zeilengleich miteinander, 
nur auf Bogen X (S. 321-336) bringt der Setzer C'4 immer etwas 
mehr auf die Seite, so dass schliesslich S. 336 nur 17 Zeilen enthilt, 
gegen 26 Zeilen Cf, In C° fingt Bogen Bb auf S. 381 an, in 
Cf auf S. 385. 


SUPPLEMENTE ZWEITER BANpD. Die Drucke haben iiberein- 
stimmend 471 Seiten, der neu hinzukommende Druck C™ nur 
386 Seiten und 1 Blatt. Lesarten: S. 32, 18 (28, 11) singt er C'* 
ging er C'4!, 36, 8 (31,11) Des Lebens C!*f Der Lebens C'¢ Drf. 
41, 22 (35, 12) lautern C'* andern C'«4!. 52, 16 (44, 16) Bocaccio 
C™ Boccacio C'4f, 55, 10 (47, 10) spielen C™ spielten C'*4!. 
66, 19 (56, 15) Bothschaft C™ Botschaft C4. 67, 22 (57, 14) 
Reihn C'*f Reih’n C4. 70, 8 (59, 14) Stammen C™ Staunen 
Clef, 70, 9 (59, 15) Seiten Seite 73, 5 (61, 24) Gegend 
ein. Clef Gegend. C4. 73, 15 (62, 5) straks C'™ stracks C4, 
77, 8 (65, 8) Freyheit C'f Freiheit C'¢. 78, 5 (66, 1) wiirden 
Clef wirden Drf. 79, 4 (67, 4) trefliches C™ treffliches 
79, 11 (67, 11) wollen; C!**f wollen, C4. 81, 20 (69, 14) an; Cif 
an: C!4, 82, 2 (69, 17) Kindern C™ Kinder C'4f. 82, 4 (69, 19) 
schwebten, C!**! schwebten C!4, 86, 19 (73, 16) Palast C’* Pallast 
Cledf, 91, 20 (77, 21) wollt ich Cf wollt’ ich C4, 94, 15 (80, 3) 
zerwehet C!**f verwehet C!. 95, 23 (81, 5) sanfterréthend C'*f 
sanft erréthend C'4, 100, 20 (85, 7) verloren C!*f verlohren 
101, 12 (85, 23) Entziickungen Cf Entziikungen C4. 104, 13 
(88, 13) Der besten Mutter C!*f Der Mutter C!*. 105, 3 (88, 18) 
ahnungslos C™ ahnunglos C!“!, 116, 15 (98, 13) ihn beklagte C***f 
ihm beklagte C4. (99, 19) gaausamer C4 Drf. 119, 8 kiinf’gen C™ 
Drf. (104, 1) nachtlichshwarzer C'4 Drf. 123,17 (104, 4) Engels- 
harfen C™! Engelharfen C'*4, 124, 2 (104, 10) mit festlichen 
Triumf C'**f mit festlichem Triumf 

Nichts in diesen Lesarten widerspricht der Annahme dass die 
vier Drucke in der Reihenfolge C4 erschienen sind, und dass 
jeder den Vorhergehenden als Vorlage benutzt habe. Mischexem- 
plare kommen vor: in einem als C" zu bezeichnenden Exemplare 
gehért z. B. Bogen E zum Druck C*™. 


SUPPLEMENTE VIERTER BaAnp. Ausserlich unterscheidet sich 
der neue Druck C"@ nicht von den friiher bekannten. Die Reihen- 
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folge ist wieder C'*fe¢, jeder benutzt den Vorginger als Vorlage. 
Lesarten: S. 27, 19 ihrem Lieblingen C' Drf. ihren Lieblingen 
C'ed. 40, 2 Bliithe Bliihte 53, 20 sagt, Parhasius C™ 
ssgt, Parhasius sagt, Parrhasius 57, 1 manchmahl 
manchmal 57, 19 die letzte das letzte C4. 60, 29 
unzihligen unzihlichen 67, 17 ahmet.... nach C™ 
athmet .... nach C'4 Drf. 67, 20 hohlet Cf holet 71, 10 
geriebne geriebene 73, 27 bestimmet C*! bestimmt 
95, 28 das Cf dasz C'4 Drf. 106, 4 vervielfacht C*! verfielfacht 
C4, 106, 9 Schar C™ Schaar C'f: vgl. 109, 3; 110, 2; 120, 11. 
108, 7 konnte konnten Drf. 109, 3 Scharen C'*! Schaaren 
110, 2 Schar Schaar 110, 8 umarmete umarmte 
Ciedf, 110, 19 Knie C'**f Kniee 111, 17 irdische Hiitte 
irdische Hiille C'*. 111, 24 Triumfsgesinge C™ Triumpfgesinge 
Cledf, 115, 10 Voreltern C'! Voriltern C4. 119, 16 sie zu segnen 
C'! die sie segnen C'¢, 120, 11 Schar C'**f Schaar C4. Seite 55 
hat C™ im Kol.-Titel den Druckfehler TBHEINB. 


SUPPLEMENTE FUNFTER Banp. Auch hier kommt C" als neuer 
Druck hinzu. Lesarten: 1. Teil, S. 5, 20 wider C4 wieder C"!. 
68, 12.13 Was ist Adel der Geburt? Was ist hoher Stand? C'*4f 
fehit C'*. 78, 24 ihrem Gesichts C' Drf. ihrem Gesichte C'4 
ihrem Gesicht 83, 9 retten! retten? C'*f. 94, 22 Verinder- 
nng C'* Drf. 100, 13 selbst C4 selber C¥*!, 116, 4 ihrer C'*4 Ihrer 
Cif, 2. Teil, S. 7, 12 meine guten Cf meine gute C'4, 9, 8 Hinde- 
werck Hindewerk C'4!, 22, 16.18 glaub er glaub’ er 
31, 3 widerstehen Cf wiederstehen C'4, 32, 7 Werkstztt C'* 
Drf. 34, 9 Es soll C™ Er soll C'¢f. 34, 20 zum Geschenk C'*‘ 
zum Gebrauch C'4, 35, 20 verschlieszen C'!**! verschliesen C'4. 
37, 11 kommts du C'4 Drf. 41, 24 Hylas HylIas C4 Drf. 
45, 10 Narrr C'4 Drf. 47, 7 bleiben und C'* bleiben will und C'*!, 
80, 6 Werthe C'*f Werth C'4, 80, 24.25 angenehmst-selt- 
samste C™fangenehmste seltsamste C4, 81,28konten 
C™ konnten 83, 1 angebornem angebornen C'4. 85, 
13.14 Johann Cf Johann C4, 90, 24 Frauenzimmer- 
Republik C*Frauenzimmerrepublik C'™!, 97,9 affen- 
theurliche affentheuerliche C'*. 99, 20 dopelten C'* doppelten 
Cletf, 102, 22 wire: C'**f wire; 106, 3 Fuchsjigerin C™ 
Fuszjagerin C'¢f, 108, 1 Herr Johann C’* Hr. Johann C' Hr. 
TIohann C4, 111, 29 Trotz Trots Drf. 112, 6 
herkommen C™™ Herkommen C™, 113, 1 scheuslichsten 
Cf scheuszlichsten C4 (dhnlich Z. 9, 18). 113, 17 Nacht- 
becken C' Nachdenken C'4!, 119, 9 belustigten C'*! belustigen 
C'ed Im 1. Teil hat C' anstatt 104 die Seitenzahl 124; im 2. Teil 
hat C'4 auf Bogen KMNO die Norm: Wielands W. Suppl. B. V. 
anstatt: Wielands W. Suppl. V. B. 

Das Verhiltnis der Drucke zu einander lisst sich nicht genau 
bestimmen: stellenweise haben iibereinstimmende Lesarten 
(z. B. 2. Tl. S. 34, 9; 47, 7; 90, 24; 106, 3; 113, 17); weder C'4 
noch C kann jedoch als Vorlage fiir die andern beiden gedient 
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haben, denn an den wichtigen Stellen 1. Tl. 83, 9; 100, 13; 116, 4 
stimmt C!4 mit C™ iiberein, wihrend dagegen im 2. Tl. S. 7, 12; 
34, 20; 80, 6; 83, 1 C'f mit C'* geht. Man muss also einen un- 
bekannten Druck als Quelle der den Drucken C'! gemeinsamen 
Lesarten ansehen. 

SUPPLEMENTE SECHSTER BAND. Zu den friiher verzeichneten 
Drucken C tritt wieder der neue Druck C'4. Lesarten: S. 17, 
12 dfnen dffnen C'4!, 30, 13 schwirmerischem C4 schwir- 
merischen Cf, 51, 23 Derjenigen C4 Diejenigen C'*f. 61, 12 
ikren C'* Drf. 62, 26 aber, C!*4f aber; C'’. 82, 1 wem C!4 wenn 
Ct Drf. 88, 12 Todenopfer C!*4 Todtenopfer C'*!. 94, 26 Per- 
speksiv Drf. 97, 27 vollendende C!*4f vollendete C'*. 99, 23 
Sollt Sollt’ C!4 Sollte C¥*, 234, 27 Eedelsten Drf. 235, 15 
Mit-Erben Cf Mit Erben C4. 238, 27 richtig-zartem C™ 
richtig-zarterm richtig zartem 241, 4 betrift C'*¢! betrifft 
246, 3 griinlich-dunkle C™! griindlich-dunkle 246, 10 
weisen Glut C!**f weiszen Glut C4. 247, 3 anerkannt C'! erkannt 
247, 23 Brocksische C4! Brockische C'*. 250, 9 allein 
alleir C4 Drf. 253, 26 ausgedruckt C'**f ausgedriickt C'4. 260, 20 
der in C'*¢f die in C' Drf. 263, 24 wir Cf mir C™ Drf. 267, 7; 
284, 1 drammatischen dramatischen 267, 15 hatte 
natte Drf. 268, 19 des Cf dhs Drf. 269, 3 
Colloredoischen C™ Colloredischen C", 276, 6 ausge- 
steurt ausgesteuert C'4. 276, 18 was wss C!4 Drf. 284 
19 sehr angenehm Cf mehr angenehm C4, 285, 18 Gallotti 
C4 GallotiC. 287, 25 Ayrenenhof Drf. Ayrenhof C'*4, 
290, 10 haben C'**f hahen C!4 Drf. 291, 11 vsrliesz C' Drf. 292, 27 
deren derer 294, 5 Voltire C'*4! Voltaire 

W. KurRRELMEYER 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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LX 
CERVANTES AND TIECK’S IDEALISM 


N the development of Ludwig Tieck 1795 and 1796 were decisive 

years. For several years previous to 1795 Tieck had been given 
to a pessimistic and rather negative view of life, according to which 
human existence seemed to have but little meaning, and poetry, 
art, and idealism appeared to him to be delusions. While this 
nihilistic tendency held sway over Tieck’s mind not even the works 
of Goethe, Shakespeare, or Cervantes, which he had read eagerly 
ever since early boyhood, or his friendship with Wackenroder 
represented saving forces in his life. William Lovell, Tieck’s novel 
of almost seven hundred pages, adequately reflects the distressed 
state of his mind during this early period of his life, although the 
work was written for the most part after the worst throes of his 
pessimism and despair had spent their force. 

In the fall of the year 1794 Tieck returned at the age of twenty- 
one from the University of Géttingen to his home in Berlin. Being 
solely dependent upon his pen for a livelihood, he was glad to 
enter the employ of the well-known Berlin publisher, Christoph 
Friedrich Nicolai, and to continue for him the light, satirical stories 
begun by Musius and Johannes Miiller in the series called Strauss- 
federn. Thus it came about that for several years the man who was 
later proclaimed as the leading literary genius of the Romantic 
School in Germany served his apprenticeship in the workshop of 
one of the chief forces of the Enlightenment. 

But in 1796 we find Tieck inaugurating his series of Volks- 
mdrchen with the drama Blaubart. In the preface to the second 
installment of his works Tieck says that when he produced the 
Volksmdrchen he was in a veritable glow of enthusiasm for the great 
masters of literature: Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Goethe. He 
writes, 


Alles dasjenige, was ich zu besitzen glaubte, verwandelte sich fast 
plétzlich in einen anderen, héheren Reichtum, der alles Diirftige, All- 
tagliche und Unbedeutende, das Leben selbst durch Glanz und Freude 
erhéhte. Dies war das innigere Gefiihl der Poesie, ein Entziicken, das 
unmittelbar aus den Werken der Kunst die Seele durchdrang und durch 
ein geistigeres Auffassen, als auf dem Wege der Beobachtung und des 
Verstandes, dem begeisterten Sinne das Wesen der Poesie aufschlosz. 
Wie anders stellte sich mir jetzt das Prachtgebaude der groszen Er- 
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findungen Shakespeares dar!—die tiefe Weisheit des Britten und Cer- 
vantes—die geistige Schénheit Goethes—Das Drama Blaubart war die 
erste Frucht jener trunken poetischen Stimmung gewesen. 


Blaubart and the other Volksmarchen contain indeed a spirit quite 
different from that of William Lovell and reflect much of the poetic 
enthusiasm of Tieck’s newly-acquired outlook upon life. 

The question presents itself: just what leaven was at work in 
Tieck in 1795-96 to restore his faith in art, poetry, and the things 
of the imagination? Surely, there must have been something 
leading him on from the rather negative and pessimistic William 
Lovell to the more optimistic Blaubart, in which, according to 
Tieck’s own statement, his idealism first fully revealed itself. 
Képke’s list of the works composed by Tieck during this tran- 
sitional period contains the following: Das Schicksal; Die mann- 
liche Mutter; Die Rechtsgelehrten; Die Briider; Die Versihnung; 
Peter Lebrecht, published in two parts; a revision of Karl von 
Berneck; Hanswurst als Emigrant; a fragment of a commentary 
on Shakespeare’s Richard IT; the first draft of Der junge Tischler- 
meister; William Lovell, books 5 to 10; the lyric poems: Trauer, 
Sicherheit, Leben, Rausch und Wahn, Geistergesprich, and Ariel; 
Der Fremde; Die beiden merkwiirdigsten Tage aus Siegmunds Leben; 
Ulrich der Empfindsame; Fermer der Geniale; Der Naturfreund; 
Die gelehrte Gesellschaft; Der Psycholog; and Die Teegesellschaft. 
The attempt of the present investigation is, then, to point out the 
idealism manifested in such of Tieck’s works as really belong to 
this transitional period of his life and are truly representative of 
it and further to show the source from which that faith derives." 


The prime moving factor in establishing Tieck’s faith in ideal- 
ism as revealed in Blaubart and the other Volksmdrchen, was, it 
seems to me, his discovery in 1795-96 of a deeper meaning con- 
tained in the novel Don Quixote. 

Tieck had indeed known and admired Cervantes’ masterpiece 
very early in life and he continued to read it throughout his entire 
boyhood and youth. Képke narrates the powerful emotions 
which the book aroused in Tieck when as a mere lad he first made 
its acquaintance: 

1 Neither Karl von Berneck nor William Lovell should be counted among the 
works of this transitional period. The conception of both belongs to a previous era; 
both represent, in the main, the artistic reproduction of earlier moods, more rarely 
the actual recurrence of such moods, 
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Er griff nach dem Buche, ohne von dem Titel und dem Namen des 
Verfassers je gehért zu haben.—Stehenden Fuszes begann er zu blittern, 
zu lesen.—Er konnte das Buch nicht wieder aus der Hand legen.—Die 
Freundschaft mit Cervantes war fiirs Leben geschlossen. 


At the University of Géttingen in 1792 Tieck embraced with true 
ardor the opportunity afforded him by the instruction of his able 
teacher Tychsen and learned enough Spanish to read Don Quixote 
in the original. ‘“Sobald es seine Krifte irgend erlaubten, machte 
er sich an diesen, und lange Zeit war er sein tiglicher Begleiter,”’ 
says Képke. Tieck’s devotion to Don Quixote—if one may an- 
ticipate—finally culminated in 1798-99 in his translation of the 
whole work, the first really satisfactory rendering of the pro- 
duction into German. We know, too, that in 1798 and again in 
1818 Tieck was seriously at work upon a comprehensive critical 
study of Don Quixote and Cervantes. It may confidently be 
asserted, however—and this is the important point—that up to 
the time when Tieck accepted employment with Nicolai, he had 
read the novel merely as an entertaining tale, being amused by 
the strange exploits of the knight and his odd squire, but without 
more than the faintest inkling of a higher significance in the work. 

But in 1795-96 Tieck suddenly became conscious of the fact 
that the novel contained a deeper meaning.? The circumstance 


2 The interpretation of Don Quixote at which Tieck arrived in 1795-96 later 
became the current romantic attitude toward Cervantes’ novel. This attitude, 
which differed radically from the previous rationalistic understanding of that work, 
regarded with extravagant and uncritical approval every manifestation of Don 
Quixote’s idealism. Chamisso, for example, in his poem, “Don Quixote,” voices 
in unmistakable terms this overwrought romantic view (D.N.L., CXLVIII, 120). 
It was only later, probably under the influence of Goethe’s deep insight into the 
true significance of Cervantes’ immortal creation (D.N.L., CXIII, 69), that Tieck 
recognized fully the foolhardiness of Don Quixote’s impetuous attempts to realize 
his ideals in life immediately and by the employment of quite impractical means. 
Tieck writes in 1833: ‘Das, was noch in ihnen [the romances of chivalry] poetisch 
war, oder jenes Phantastische, was das Unmigliche erstrebte, sowie die schénen 
Sitten der Ritterzeit, alles Dies durfte der ehrsame Herr Quixada wohl in einem 
feinen Sinne bewahren, ja sich zu jener adligen Tugend seines eingebildeten Ritters 
hinan erziehn;—wenn er nicht darauf ausgegangen wire, diese Fabelwelt in der 
wirklichen aufzusuchen und in diesem von Sonne und Mond zugleich beschienenen 
Gemiilde den Mittelpunkt und die Hauptfigur selbst zu formiren..... Nun aber 
zog er aus, alles Das, was ihm begeisternd vorschwebte, selbst zu erleben; jenes 
unsichtbare Wunder, welches ihn reizte, wollte er mit seinen kérperlichen Hinden 
erfassen und als einen Besitz sich aneignen” (‘Eine Sommerreise,” Schriften, 
XXIII, 47). Walzel gives only qualified approval to the first of these two inter- 
' pretations of Don Quixote by Tieck, i.e., the current romantic conception, when 
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which led Tieck just at this time to perceive in Don Quixote a 
meaning far more subtle and profound than had ever been apparent 
to him before was his sudden awareness of the wide difference of 
spirit between himself and his employer, Nicolai, and his almost 
simultaneous interpretation of this antithesis in terms of Cer- 
vantes’ novel. 

Tieck, one is almost constrained to believe, would not have 
entered the employ of Nicolai if he had realized what the latter 
really stood for. But Nicolai’s bizarre improvisation of Don Carlos 
during his very first meeting with Tieck, his bland commission 
to Tieck to work over in the prevailing taste of the Berlin public 
the old novels which he sent him by the basketload, his ridiculously 
patronizing admonitions to the gifted young writer in his service, 
and his obviously flat and insipid outlook upon life—all these 
things must have made Tieck see almost at once that a vast gulf 
lay between himself and Nicolai. In the midst of Tieck’s dark 
gropings at the time, this conviction at least must have stood out 
clearly in his mind. 

It was natural and psychological, therefore, especially in view 
of his constant preoccupation with Don Quixote during this very 
time, for Tieck to regard this contrast between himself and Nicolai 
in terms of that great work. In other words, Tieck’s own peculiar 
relationship with Nicolai must now have called powerfully to his 
attention the very similar relationship which existed between 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 

Of this relationship between Don Quixote and Sancho Panza 
the philosopher Schelling says: 

Das Thema im Ganzen ist das Reale im Kampfe mit dem Idealen.— 
Fiir den Geist ist die notwendige Begleitung des Helden, Sancho Panza, 
gleichsam ein unaufhérlicher Festtag; eine unversiegbare Quelle der 
Ironie ist geédfinet und ergieszt sich in kiihnen Spielen.—Das Ideale in 
der Person des Helden—die ausgesuchte Gemeinheit des Entgegen- 
gesetzten.? 


he refers to it as “die allmahlich aufdimmernde Erkenntnis, dasz Don Quixote 
mehr sei als eine Satire gegen Uberschwenglichkeit, die Vorbereitung einer minder 
engherzigen Auffassung, als es die der Aufklirung gewesen war.” (JBL, XXV, 
1914, II, 749.) Of the second interpretation Walzel says, apparently with more 
marked concurrence of opinion, “‘Aber wie Goethe erhebt der alternde Tieck jetzt 
bei aller Fortdauer der Verehrung von einst im Namen des Realismus Einwinde 
gegen den irrigen und eingeschrinkten Idealismus des Ritters von der traurigen 
Gestalt. Er selbst lernt jetzt aus dem Roman den kiinstlerischen Realismus, den 
er fiir seine Novellen bendtigt” (op. cit., p. 750). 
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Similarly A. W. Schlegel, Charles Lamb, Heinrich Heine, Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly, Professor Schevill, and many others extol the ideal- 
ism of Don Quixote and deprecate the prosaic vulgarity of Sancho 
Panza. Traill in his Laurence Sterne drastically refers to Sancho 
Panza as “this creature with no more tincture of romantic idealism 
than a wine-skin.” 

Tieck, who had never before understood the wider import of 
his favorite novel, began in 1795-96 to recognize its great value, 
particularly for the development of his own spiritual life. Tieck 
began to sense the grand idealism pervading Don Quixote. “L’es- 
prit du poéte espagnol commence 4 y souffler doucement,”’ says 
Bertrand, speaking precisely of this period of Tieck’s life‘ What 
had been to Tieck heretofore merely an entrancing narrative now 
began to assume the aspect of a saving gospel. 

The first effect of this discovery of a deeper meaning contained 
in the novel was that Tieck began to identify Nicolai with Sancho 
Panza and to make him stand in his own mind for all that was 
unpoetic, banal, and trivial in art and life. To be sure, the ro- 
manticists went too far, perhaps, in depreciating the work of 
Nicolai. Yet, on the whole, the dictum of Muncker may be said 
to characterize Nicolai fairly—‘“fiir seinen literarischen Ruhm 
war er mindestens um zwei Jahrzehnte zu spit gestorben.’® 

At first one might perhaps be inclined to doubt whether Tieck 
actually recognized any great similarity between Nicolai and 
Sancho Panza. Surely, one might think, there can be no real 
point of comparison between the wealthy, respected publisher in 
the capital of Prussia, living at the height of the reigning culture 
of his day, and Cervantes’ creation—the poor, benighted, obscure 
peasant in a remote province of Spain, without education or cul- 
tural background of any kind? “But those who do not allow 
accidental and external dissimilarities to obscure for them the 
inward and essential resemblances of things” (to quote the words 
of Traill about Laurence Sterne) will be astonished at the like- 
nesses really existing between the two. There are actually no 
less than eight cardinal points in which the Weltanschauungen 
and personal characteristics of Nicolai and Sancho Panza coincide. 


Re Schelling, Sémitliche Werke, Stuttgart und Augsburg, Cotta, V, Abteilung I, 
679. 
4 Bertrand, Cervantes et le Romantisme Allemand, Paris, 1914, p. 217. 
5 Allg. deut. Biogr., XXIII, 589. 
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First, both utterly reject the imagination as a source of truth 
and rely upon prosaic common sense for their interpretation of life. 

Second, both are incurably utilitarian. 

Third, both lack breadth of vision and variety of interests, since 
the whole subconscious world has been purposely excluded from 
their scheme of things. 

Fourth, both demand in art, poetry, and life little more than the 
moralizing and didactic. 

Fifth, both are amazingly superficial and lack all real depth of 
culture and of the emotions in the wider sense. 

Sixth, both are essentially unrefined of spirit. 

Seventh, both make a great pretence to extreme sophistication 
and yet both are ready victims of deceit. 

Eighth, both are extremely self-complacent and completely and 
wholly satisfied with their own little narrow outlook upon life. 

The more Tieck saw of Nicolai and the more he regarded him 
from this new point of view, the more, we can imagine, he came 
to detest the outlook on the world which Nicolai seemed so com- 
pletely to represent. The tales in the Straussfedern thenceforth 
began to aim much of their satire at Nicolai and the whole world 
of rationalism for which he stood, and soon the break between 
Tieck and Nicolai became inevitable. 

But there was another, more positive, and far more important 
effect of Tieck’s discovery of a deeper meaning in Don Quixote. 
Tieck began to identify himself with the hero of Cervantes’ novel 
and thus became aware of his own hitherto slumbering idealism. 
For there was one bit of inchoate idealism which Tieck had 
cherished from his earliest boyhood, and that was a faith in his 

»own ability to clothe his thoughts in literary form. Tieck early 
knew that he could write, entertainingly at least; he fostered this 
talent, and even during the gloomy days of his pessimism his faith 
in his art never wholly deserted hini. It was the force in his early 
life which sporadically came closest to restoring his lost mental 
equilibrium. As Képke states, ‘“Nicht anders, wenn er Selbst- 
beherrschung genug gewann, um sich dichterisch auszusprechen. 
Dann war er wieder mit sich eins. Hier war es, wo die Wurzeln 
seines Lebens lagen.” 

It is especially to be noted, further, that Tieck had always had 
a sort of subconscious faith in the idealism of Cervantes, Goethe, 
and Shakespeare. He had read the productions of these master- 
minds eagerly since boyhood and the embryonic faith in idealism 
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which this reading must have conjured up in his boyish soul 
certainly was present, although latent, even during the Lovell 
period of his life. Until 1795-96, however, Tieck had not ardently 
embraced any theory of life and art. Nothing had as yet compelled 
him to do so. “In dem Zweifel, jemals zu einer Erkenntnis der 
Wahrheit zu gelangen, erschien es ihm wohl gleichgiiltig, welchem 
Herrn er diente.’”* But there was unquestionably present within 
him from early youth a latent spark of faith in the idealism of 
Cervantes, Goethe, and Shakespeare, and his discovery of the 
deeper meaning in Don Quixote suddenly fanned this spark into 
flame.’ 

The romantic idealism which affected Tieck so strongly in Don 
Quixote may be conveniently summarized under the following 
four heads: love for the absolute and divine, love for woman, love 
for great achievements in art, and transcendent love for ideal art 
and for the freedom of the poetic imagination as shown by an 
abundant use of romantic irony.® 

Through all the satire and harlequinade in Don Quixote there is 
plainly evident a true appreciation of the infinitely complex 
mystery of life, a genuine love and enthusiasm for understanding 
and knowledge, and an attempt to draw near to the eternal source 
of all being, in short a love for the absolute and divine. Don 
Quixote believes unswervingly in the freedom of the human will 
and in its power to subdue evil and to triumph over it. He has 
faith in virtue and its ability to ennoble the human spirit; indeed, 
he considers it able to beautify even the body as well. A life of 
virtue is in fullest harmony with the world order and he is con- 
vinced that in the long run ideals must be realized. A kind fate 
leads the virtuous on through life and finally gives them an eternal 
reward in a spiritual life beyond the grave. 

Don Quixote plainly shows furthermore Cervantes’ romantic 
faith in the harmonizing effects of man’s love for woman. There 
is clearly visible in Don Quixote a simple, genuine respect for 
womanhood and a wholesome faith in the purifying and exalting 
character of man’s relations to woman. The power of love of man 
for woman is emphasized by Cervantes and its spiritual quality 
is tersely expressed. Married people are enjoined to believe firmly 

® Gérte, Der junge Tieck und die Aufklirung, p. 96. 

7 Tieck was undoubtedly also influenced at this time by the Novelas ejemplares 


of Cervantes. Cf. Schriften, XXVIII, 5. 
8 Walzel, Deutsche Romaniik, I, 23. 
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in the unique character of their union; devotion to his loved one 
in the face of death is placed even before commending one’s soul 
to one’s Maker. But it is particularly in the tenderness and sweet- 
ness with which Don Quixote regards his ideal, the beloved 
Dulcinea, that we find true romantic love for woman. Dulcinea 
is indeed no real personage; she is actually nothing more than a 
figment of the knight’s poetic fancy, but it is only Don Quixote’s 
ideal that matters here, his romantic belief in the unifying effect 
of man’s love for woman. 

The third romantic element in Don Quixote appears in the many 
evidences of Cervantes’ love for great art and even for his own 
artistic efforts, despite the apparently frivolous attitude he assumes 
toward artistic works and the products of his own pen. Cervantes 
believes first of all in the supremacy of poetry over all other fields 
of human endeavor. This is brought out strikingly in Don Quix- 
ote’s great discourse on poetry with the Knight of the Green 
Mantle. “Poetry, gentle sir,” he says, “‘is, as I take it, like a tender 
young maiden of supreme beauty, to array, bedeck, and adorn 
whom is the task of several other maidens, who are all the rest of 
the sciences; and she must avail herself of the help of all, and all 
derive their lustre from her.’’® 

Regarding the sacred character of the poetic mission, Cervantes 
remarks, “History [i.e., poetry] is a sacred kind of writing, because 
truth is essential to it; and where truth is, there God himself is, 
so far as truth is concerned, notwithstanding which, there are those 
who compose books and toss them out into the world like fritters.” 
The art of poetry, Cervantes believes, should never be pressed 
into the service of shameful satires or lascivious sonnets; it is not 
venal; it is made of such fine metal that it may be readily trans- 
muted under the deft touch of a skilled artist into vessels of purest 
gold. The higher truth of poetry must be vindicated by the poet, 
even at the peril of his own life. “Poetry is the light of truth to 
the myriads that walk in the dark.”’ “In the last analysis,” says 
Cervantes, “there are no books so bad that they do not contain 
some good.” The mission of poetry is fulfilled even in humorous 
form as in Don Quixote, although mere sport should not be its 
prime motive. Poets, untrue to their real mission, Cervantes 
suggests, should be banished to “the isle of the lizards.” 


* All citations from Don Quixote are from the translation by Charles Jarvis, 


Crissy and Markley, Philadelphia, 1848. 
© Kummer, Deutsche Literaturgeschichte des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts, I, 49. 
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The true poet has in him the quality of divinity, he is not made 
but born: 
for it is a true opinion, that the poet is a born one; the meaning of which 
is, that a natural poet comes forth a poet from his mother’s womb, and 
with this talent given.him by Heaven, and without further study or art, 
composes things, which verify the saying, Est deus in nobis, etc. 


The profession of poetry may not indeed be a practical one, but 
it is at least honorable, and he who exercises it in a high spirit 
deserves to attain great renown and an imperishable wreath of 
laurel. 

Cervantes doubtless had great faith in his own poetic powers, 
for, with the pardonable pride of one who has successfully carried 
out a difficult task, he exults in Don Quixote over the numerous 
editions of the first part of his book: 

And thus ....I have merited the honor of being in print, in all or 
most of the nations in the world. Thirty thousand copies are already 
published of my history, and it is in the way of coming to thirty thousand 
thousands more, if Heaven prevent it not. 


The light and careless tone of the narrative in Don Quixote may 
suggest to the casual reader a lack of seriousness of intention on 
the part of the author and a deficiency of interest in the highest 
problems of life. But that this impression is untrue is shown by 
the abundant use that Cervantes makes of romantic irony in this 
novel. Romantic irony may briefly be defined here as an author’s 
intentional destruction of the illusion in his literary production 
in order, “sich und den Kunstgenieszenden auf die héchste Stufe 
der Freiheit [zu] erheben, die Meisterschaft iiber den Stoff auf das 
Auszerste [zu] treiben und damit alles Stoffliche im Kunstwerk 
[zu] verzehren.’"® Romantic irony is thus to show forth, among 
other things, the infinite superiority of the author’s ideal over his 
actual creation. Of the romantic irony in Don Quixote Ricarda 
Huch says: 

Als das grosze Muster des Romans betrachteten die Romantiker den 
Don Quixote. Hier fanden sie die Mischung aller Formen, in den Gang 
des Ganzen eingestreute Novellen und Lieder, sie fanden jeden Ton des 
Ernstes und Scherzes angeschlagen und alle die Teile des mannigfaltigen 
Chaos verbunden durch den Geist des Dichters, der dariiber schwebt, 
leicht und michtig, frei, herrschend, ein Lichtather, der alles durchdringt 
und es hell und kenntlich macht: die romantische Ironie. 


Cervantes aims his irony largely at the reader, whom he con- 
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siders in large measure responsible for the low aims of many 
artists; at the inferior type of literary productions of his day, 
which serve to crowd out the better productions; and at himself, 
for he wishes constantly to serve notice upon the world that if he, 
the author, were a greater personality his creations would come 
nearer to the realization of the ideal than is actually the case. 

Only a few instances will be cited here of Cervantes’ use of ro- 
mantic irony directed at the reader. In relating the adventure of 
Don Quixote with the fulling-mill, Cervantes, suddenly turning 
to his reader, remarks: “and it was (if, reader, thou art not dis- 
gusted and disappointed) six fulling hammers which by their 
alternate strokes made all the din.” In another place the author 
jocularly observes, “and finally encountered them in the grove, 
where all that the sagacious reader has been reading about took 
place.” 

The highest idealism is expressed by Cervantes also in his ro- 
mantic irony directed against what he considers the greatest evil 
in his generation: the lack of faith in the things of the spirit dis- 
played in the insipid romances of chivairy. With reference to these 
books Cervantes says: 


And I shall remain satisfied and proud to have been the first who has 
enjoyed the fruit of his writings as fully as he could desire; for my desire 
has been no other than to deliver over to the detestation of mankind the 
false and foolish tales of the books of chivalry, which, thanks to that of 
my true Don Quixote, are even now tottering and doubtless doomed to 
fall forever. 


There are also many instances in Don Quixote of romantic irony 
» directed against the author and his work. In comparing himself 
with the ideal poet, Cervantes is convinced of his own short- 
comings. He knows that he is careless and slovenly in his work and 
does not hesitate to charge himself with these faults. Near the 
beginning of the story, for instance, the barber exclaims, “That 
Cervantes has been a great friend of mine these many years and 
I know that he is better acquainted with misfortune than with 
poetry. His book has somewhat of invention in it; he proposes 
something, but concludes nothing.” Sancho says of Cervantes, 
“Does the author aim at money and profit? It will be a wonder, 
then, if he succeeds—for works that are done hastily are never 
finished with that perfection they require.”” Carrasco says, “Some 
have taxed the author’s memory as faulty or treacherous, in 
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forgetting to tell us who the thief was that stole Sancho’s Dapple.— 
It was also objected that he has omitted to mention what Sancho 
did with the hundred crowns he found.” 

This spontaneous romantic idealism expressed in Don Quixote 
fired Tieck’s imagination and practically determined the spirit and 
tone of most of his works written in 1795-96. In these works, 
just as in Don Quixote, we find, amidst much satire and lack of 
faith in things as they are, noble striving after spiritual values, 
supreme love for woman, and exalted enthusiasm for genuine art, 
together with a profuse display of romantic irony, testifying to the 
author’s belief in the sublimity of the ideal in art and in the 
ultimate inadequacy of all actual attempts at its concrete ex- 
pression. 

Notwithstanding Tieck’s scepticism and despair up to the year 
1795 and the echoes of these melancholy moods still to be found 
in his literary productions of the years 1795-96, there is noticeable 
in his works of this later period a growing faith in things of the 
spirit and love for them. Life is to him no longer an inexplicable 
charade, but he begins to have more than vague intimations of a 
larger truth that give him real satisfaction. Tieck had suddenly 
come to recognize the deep faith in ideals embodied in Don Quixote, 
and this faith had stimulated his own. Evidences of this new faith 
are easily found in the works written in this period of his life. 
Tieck says of Cervantes: 

So ist sein Don Quixote wohl das einzige Buch, in welchem Laune, 
Lust, Scherz, Ernst und Parodie, Poesie und Witz, das Abenteuerlichste 
der Phantasie und das Herbste des wirklichen Lebens zum echten Kunst- 
werk ist erhoben worden. 


In the first place, like Don Quixote, these works display a love 
for the absolute and divine. Every noble mind, exclaims Peter 
Lebrecht, strives to awaken fromm the lethargy which binds it to 
the merely physical. Omar, in Die Briider, experiences the keenest 
spiritual raptures as he gazes up into the starlit sky and adores 
the majesty of God. Enthusiasm for spiritual love engenders in 
man a true understanding of and sympathy for humanity. It is 
the greatest treasure in life and opens our eyes to the hidden 
mysteries of existence. In Peter Lebrecht Tieck exclaims: 


Staaten und Familien werden durch diesen groszen Magnet [cosmic 
love] in ihrem Gange erhalten, und die Schwarmerei einiger Philosophen 


™ Ludwig Tieck, Kritische Schriften, II, 256. 
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ist eben so natiirlich als verzeihlich, wenn sie den Zusammenhang des 
ganzen Weltgebiaudes durch eine grosze allgemeine Liebe erklaren woll- 
ten.” 


Also to be found in Tieck’s works of this period, as in Don 
Quixote, are instances of a high faith in the elevating influence 
of man’s love for woman. “Ach Freund,” says Léwenstein in the 
story Der Fremde, “die Liebe stirkt unser Auge, auch in der 
triibsten Verworrenheit ein reizendes harmonisches Ganze zu 
finden.” This is exactly what Walzel means when he says that 
man reestablishes his pristine inner harmony through love for 
woman." Such moments of harmony ensue when man is in the 
transports of intoxication, be it of love for woman, of music, or 
even of wine.“ On the day of his wedding, we are told, “Léwen- 
stein war auf dem héchsten Gipfel seiner Wonne, Musik und Wein 
begeisterten ihn so sehr, dasz er beinahe in eine frohe Laune 
verfiel, die an den Wahnsinn grenzte.” These ecstasies of love 
are also called ‘““Enthusiasmus” by Tieck."5 The lot of the person 
who has never been swayed by an overpowering love, says Tieck 
in Peter Lebrecht, is sad indeed: 


O wer nie geliebt hat, gleicht dem Wurm, der in seinem eignen engen 
Gespinnste stirbt: er lebt in einem triiben, beschrankten Eigennutz, er 
kennt nur den schlechtern Teil seines Wesens. 


Tieck’s works of 1795-96 also afford abundant evidence of his 
growing faith, stimulated no doubt by Don Quixote, in’ great art 
and also in his own literary compositions. He was gradually coming 
to realize the validity of art and its power to exalt the human 
emotions and to see in the productions of all true poets suggestions 

‘of the highest truth that might guide him through life. In these 
works poetry appears to Tieck to be something basic in the 
lives of men; he is convinced that even the most “enlightened” 
believe in premonitions, for the reason that such belief is a sort of 
natural poetry implanted in their souls. Peter Lebrecht habitually 
has recourse to this poetic mood for spiritual support in times of 
stress and of great emotional fervor. ‘Ich iiberliesz mich meiner 


1 All citations from Tieck’s works are from Ludwig Tiecks Schriften, Reimer, 
1828-46. 

4 Walzel, Deutsche Romantik, I, 23. 

Huch,.Blitestit der Romantik, p. 125. 
% Walzel, too (Deutsche Romantik, I, 25), calls this manifestation “Enthusi- 
asmus.”’ 
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poetischen Stimmung,”’ he says, “Mein Herz war warm geworden 
und es wire mir etwas Leichtes gewesen, in Versen zu sprechen.” 

For the achievements of great artists Tieck shows great admira- 
tion. His enthusiasm for Shakespeare, for instance, is prodigious. 
Peter Lebrecht experiences nowhere on any of his other journeys 
such a genuinely spiritual thrill as on his pilgrimage to the house 
in Stratford-on-Avon: 


Ich sah im Geiste den groszen Sterblichen dort durch die Zimmer 
gehen, ich belauschte ihn bei seinen Arbeiten, die seiner Feder entfloszen 
zu sein scheinen, ohne dasz er selbst ihr hohes Geprige, ihre Géttlichkeit 
geahndet hat. 


Goethe’s writings similarly are extolled by Tieck as being repre- 
sentative of the newer, finer ideal in poetry. In Ulrich der Emp- 
jindsame we are told, 


denn es waren damals manche von den modernen Stiicken [particularly 
the works of Goethe are meant here] noch nicht geschrieben, die die Vorur- 
teile so gewaltig bekimpfen, und gegen die unsre Altern [Nicolai and the 
rationalists] daher so heftig eifern. 


Later in the same story we read: 
Es taten sich daher langweilige Schriftsteller zusammen, die die 


bessern Stiicke [those of Goethe and Schiller], die gar zu leicht einen 
Respekt vor der Kunst einflészen kénnten, verdringten. 


Clavigo, which in another place Tieck calls “in seiner Weise 
vollendet,” is mentioned several times in Fermer der Geniale, as 
is also Goethe’s Stella. The English novel, Tristram Shandy, is 
praised by Tieck in Ulrich der Empfindsame, and it is evident that 
from Sterne he derived at least some of his romantic irony.”® 
Tieck, too, like Cervantes, shows signs of growing faith in the 
intrinsic worth of his own art productions. To be sure, Tieck 
expresses this faith in a purposely careless and humorous manner, 
but behind the jest and the satirical thrusts the careful reader 
may discern the author’s almost wistful, childlike belief in the 
permanent value of his literary work. Thus in Peter Lebrecht: 


Wenn also zuweilen jemand von den—Geister- und Rittergeschichten 
miide und betaubt weggeht, um sich zu erholen, und ich habe ihm nicht 
ganz miszfallen, so kann er mich am kleinen See vor meiner Tiir sitzend 
antreffen und ich will ihm dann auf meine Art meine Geschichte weiter 


8 Sterne, in turn, owes much of his romantic irony to Cervantes. Cf. Cross 
The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, 1, 128. 
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vorschwatzen, die freilich kein Grausen, kein Zaihnklappen erregt; aber 
desto besser, so kommen meine Zuhérer wenigstens ohne Fieber davon. 


But it is in his use of romantic irony that Tieck betrays most 
plainly the influence of Don Quixote upon his own work, for thereby 
he proves his inherent seriousness of purpose and his possession 
of a powerful and abiding love for the ideal in all art. In the case 
of Tieck, as of Cervantes, the romantic irony concerns itself first 
with the reader, then with the environment of the author and the 
contemptible literature of the day, and finally with the author 
himself and his art. 

Tieck aims many of the shafts of his ridicule at the reader, for 
he doubtless feels that the vulgar, inferior type of reader is the 
greatest foe of the ideal in art. Tieck continually patronizes the 
reader and laughs at him up his sleeve. Such expressions as the 
following abound in Tieck’s works of the period under discussion: 


Der geneigte aufmerksame Leser mag entscheiden; . ... ob sie sich 
irrten oder nicht, wird der Leser aus dem Verfolge dieser Erzahlung er- 
fahren;....Da mir aber Deine [the reader’s] Bekanntschaft gar zu 
teuer ist, so will ich wenigstens vorher alles mégliche versuchen um dich 
festzuhalten; lies daher wenigstens das erste Kapitel, und wenn wir uns 
nachher nicht wiedersehen sollten, so lebe tausendmal wohl. 


Sometimes Tieck addresses his public with mock solicitude for 
satisfying the taste of his reader: “‘Um deine Gunst zu gewinnen, 
miiszte ich meine Erzahlung ungefiahr folgendermaszen anfangen.”’ 
Or again he directly upbraids the reader for his stupidity: 


Ich kann Dir [the reader] nicht das Vergniigen machen, Sachen zu 
erzihlen, von denen Du nicht eine Sylbe verstehst;....Auch das 
schlechte und unrichtige Deutsch [in mother Marthe’s story in Peter 
Lebrecht| wiirde mich nicht abhalten, ihre Erzihlung wértlich nachzu- 
schreiben, denn viele Leser wiirden die Unrichtigkeiten gar nicht bemer- 
ken; .. . . Ich schreibe diese Geschichte also nicht aus einem Gefangnisse, 
noch weniger den Tag vor meiner Hinrichtung, ob es Ihnen [the reader] 
gleich vielleicht auszerordentlich vielen Spasz machen wiirde. 


High idealism is reflected in Tieck’s irony toward what he con- 
siders one of the greatest limitations of his age: the unbelieving 
rationalistic attitude manifested in the literary output of the 
writers of the “Enlightenment,’’ and especially of Nicolai. Tieck 
takes a very positive stand against the current reading matter of 
his age. He says in the story, Die Teegesellschaft, “Ich versichre 
Dich, dasz ich manchmal lieber den Spriichen von alten Wahr- 
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sagerweibern zuhére, als die gewdéhnlichen verniinftigen Biicher 
lese.”” And again, in Fermer der Geniale, “‘Der Leser darf nur die 
gangbaren Biicher zusammenrechnen, die Helden und Heldinnen 
summiren, so wird er erstaunen, welche Menge von Schénheits- 
idealen sich unter uns Deutschen herumtreiben.” 

Just as in Don Quixote there are also in Tieck’s works of 1795-96 
many instances of romantic irony aimed at the author himself 
and his work. Near the beginning of Hanswurst als Emigrant 
Leander cautions, “Lasz uns doch um Gottes willen die Ein- 
leitungsscene ordentlich machen, sonst geht es ja den Zuschauern 
wie dem Dichter, dasz Beide gar nicht wissen, was aus dem Spasz 
werden soll.” And at the end of this play the “Hanswurst’’ con- 
cludes the performance with the remarks, 


Jetzt hat es nun einem ganz neuen Dichter [Tieck himself] gefallen 
mich zuriickzurufen (gegen das Parterre) und mich sogleich in eine so 
hochansehnliche Versammlung zu fiihren—Sie [the audience] sind sehr 
giitig gewesen, wenn Sie uns fiir wirkliche Personen gehalten haben. 
Seien Sie ebenso nachsichtig gegen den Dichter, und bilden Sie sich ein, 
Sie hatten sich bei seinen Possen amusiert. 


In an imaginary conversation with the reader in Peter Lebrecht, 
incorporated after the fashion of Cervantes’ interpolations in 
Don Quixote, one reads: 


Wozu denn die vielen Charakterschilderungen? hire ich verdrieszlich 
meine Leser ausrufen. Am Ende ist alles das unniitz und hat weiter keinen 
Bezug auf Ihre Geschichte, Herr Verfasser, die an sich schon langweilig 
genug ist. 


Finally, after some argumentation, Tieck represents the reader 
as exclaiming: 
So hiatten Sie Ihre Geschichte gar nicht schreiben sollen, denn so wie 


sie bis jetzt erscheint, verdient sie es durchaus nicht. Es ist eine Alltags- 
geschichte von der alltaglichsten Art. 


To sum up: Tieck was out of sorts with life during his Lovell 
period; his only positive faith was in his ability to write, for up 
to that time, despite his devoted reading of Cervantes, Goethe, 
and Shakespeare, he possessed only a latent idealism. But shortly 
after he accepted employment with Nicolai his strained relations 
with his employer forcibly recalled to his mind the essential con- 
trast between the points of view of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza in his beloved novel, so that he came to identify Nicolai 
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with Sancho Panza and found himself sympathizing with the 
idealism of Don Quixote, eccentric as may have been the latter’s 
application of it to life. Thus Tieck, for the first time, became 
vividly conscious of his own inherent, though undeveloped, ideal- 
ism. As a consequence Tieck adopted much of the Cervantean 
romantic idealism and immediately incorporated it in his Strauss- 
federn and other works of that period. His awakened idealism led 
gradually also toa deeper understanding and appreciation of 
Goethe and Shakespeare.” These new ideals he fused with his 
own and adapted them to his own purposes, a result which he 
achieved most fully in his Volksmdrchen. But it was Cervantes 
who first revealed to Tieck the grandeur of the human imagination 
and its power in combatting the ills of life."* And this abiding 
faith in the visions of the poetic imagination strengthened Tieck 
in later life to cope with the destructive forces of despair and 
pessimism that continued to assail him up to the very end of his 
earthly pilgrimage.’® 
ALFRED EpwWIN LussKY 
University of Arkansas 


17 Tieck eventually also adopted some of Wackenroder’s sublime philosophy 
of art. 

18 Cf. Friedrich von Schlegels simmtliche Werke, Klang, II, 238. 

19 Gorte, Der junge Tieck und die Aufklérung, p. 86: “In Ludwig Tieck hat die 
innere Reaktion gegen die Erkenntnissicherheit des Rationalismus ein Gefiihl der 
Weltangst hervorgebracht, das er nicht imstande war, dauernd durch eine Religion 
oder Philosophie vollstindig zu meistern.” 


LXI 


CLASSICAL ALLUSIONS IN THE 
POETRY OF DONNE 


RECENT critic declares of John Donne: “He had none of 

that enthusiasm for Greek culture which distinguished More, 
Colet, and Ascham. He appears to have studied certain Greek 
authors in Latin translations. ... . His learning was chiefly of the 
Mediaeval type.’ No evidence, it is true, comes forward to 
establish Donne’s acquaintance at first hand with Greek authors. 
At the same time, an examination of the allusions to Greek 
mythology in the poetry of Donne makes it clear that he had part 
in the all-but-universal interest of the Elizabethans in classical 
material, and that he uses this material with characteristic in- 
dependence and originality. 

The theogony which was for the Conbs: a fixed and formal 
system became for the Elizabethan writers material for the fancy 
and imagination to work upon. Mythological characters interested 
them not only in themselves but as offering points of departure 
for innumerable flights of fantasy. 

Allusions to the figures of Greek mythology are most common 
in the sonnet cycles.2, Among these, the highest number of in- 
dividual references is eighty-seven, found in Watson. The nearest 
approach to this is forty-two, in Donne’s songs and sonnets. The 
median is approximately twenty-six, but only Drayton, Barnes, 
and Smith, besides Watson and Donne, exceed it.? Classical 
divinities mentioned by Donne are The Fates, Jove, Venus, Cupid, 


1E. M. Simpson, A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne, p. 46, and cf. 
Ramsay, Les Doctrines Mediaevales chez Donne, part II, Chs. 1 and 2, and Appendix 
I. Also Donne’s Poetical Works ed. by Grierson, I, 35; Gosse, Life and Letters of 
John Donne, p. 14; and Jessopp, John Donne, p. 17. 

2 The sonnet cycles referred to are: B. Griffin’s Fidessa; H. Constable’s Diana; 
B. Barnes’ Parthenophil and Parthenope; W. Percy’s Coelia; R. L.’s Diella; W. 
Smith’s Chloris; Lord Brooke’s (F. Greville) Caelica; R. Tofte’s Laura; G. Fletcher’s 
Licia; R. Barnfield’s Cynthia; N. Breton’s The Passionate Shepherd; T. Watson’s 
The Passionate Centurie; T. Lodge’s Phillis; Daniel’s To Delia; Drayton’s Idea’s 
Mirror and Idea; Sidney’s A strophel and Stella; and Spenser’s A moretti, The sonnets 
of Wyatt, Surrey and Shakespeare are also used. 

* Drayton, 31; Barnes, 37; Smith, 41. In actual references to the gods, Watson 
leads with 35; Drayton follows with 26; Barnes, 25; Donne, 23; the lowest are 
Percy, 3; Constable, 4; Daniel, 4; with a median of 14. 
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Sybil, Prometheus, Mercury, Cynthia, Proserpine,‘ Chaos, Orcus, 
Boreas,’ Orithyia, Pluto, Helicon,® Morpheus,’ Circe, Phoebus,® 
Phaeton, and he handles each of them with remarkable spontane- 
ity of wit. 

As is to be expected in poetry of this type, the mythological 
figure which assumes special importance is the God of Love. The 
sonneteers refer repeatedly to Cupid, with his traditional associa- 
tions; he shoots arrows from eyes, dances in eyes, lights fires at 
them. Sidney constructs an extravagant scheme of military 
symbolism to represent the warfare of love.? Medieval imagery 
occurs also in 

When Cupid, having me, his slave, descried 
In Mars’ livery, prancing in the press, 
What now, Sir Fool? said he.!® 


There is a suggestion of medieval alchemy in Drayton’s reference 
to the power of Love to refine the spirit in his fires." But Sidney 
becomes almost modern in his psychological analysis here: 


It must be true, what we call Cupid’s dart 
An image is, which for ourselves we carve. 


Shakespeare’s Cupid is alluringly human in this passage: 


Love’s eye is not so true as all men’s: no, 

How can it? O how can Love’s eye be true 

That is so vex’d with watching and with tears?.... 
O cunning Love! with tears thou keepst me blind 
Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find." 


However, on another occasion Shakespeare calls Cupid a fool’; 
and in truth Cupid does seem very stupid, for he often relaxes his 
‘ vigil by falling asleep and allows his flame to be extinguished.“ He 
replenishes it, however, at the mistress’s eyes—a conceit which 
grows out of all proportion in the legend accounting for hot 


4 Mentioned also by Percy and Drayton. 

5 By R. L. 

6 By Spenser and Drayton. 

7 By R. L., Smith, and Watson. 

8 Phoebus is used by twelve; not by Constable, Percy, Barnfield, Lodge, Wyatt, 
Surrey, Daniel, and Drayton; Phaeton, by Griffin, Tofte, and Barnes. Donne uses 
more names than any of the sonnetteers except Watson, Barnes, and Drayton. 

910,11 4 strophel and Stella. 

12 Shakespeare, Sonnet 148. 

8 Sonnet 137. 

4 Sonnet 153. 
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springs.“ Some other vagaries in treatment may be noted in 
Barnes’ comparison of Cupid to Medusa, Tofte’s conceit of the 
snake, and Constable’s painting of a picture on the heart. The 
last brings to mind vividly Donne’s The Damp: 


When they will find your picture in my heart. 


The traditional figure of Cupid is accepted by Donne, but his 
allusions invariably have an individual note. He declares, indeed, 
against the conventional treatment of the God of Love by the 
Court poets: 


Our little Cupid hath sued livery, 
And is no more in his minority."* 


and 
Yet am I not so blind as some men be, 


Who vow and swear they little Cupid see 
In their fair mistress’ eyes.!” 


In even stronger terms he indicts convention as opposed to the 
“golden laws of nature”— 

We are made servants of Opinion... . 

Here love received immedicable harms... . 


Only some few, strong in themselves and free... . 
Yet make a throne for him within their breast.!* 


With Shakespeare and all the Elizabethans, Donne agrees that 
Love is purblind for he “fits actives to passives,”’!® yet his inherent 
bent for paradox and contrast determines his expression: 

I must love her that loves not me” 
and . 


Falsehood is worse than hate; and that must be, 
If she whom I love, should love me. 


Finally, Donne is unique in placing Cupid among the infernal 
gods, for although he prays to Love: 


Give me thy weakness, make me blind 
Both ways, as thou and thine, in eyes and mind.” 


% Sonnet 154. 

% Donne, Eclogue. 

17 The Constant Lover. 
18 Elegy XVIII. 
19,20,21 Tove’s Deity. 

2 Love’s Exchange. 
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he asserts that Love’s dwelling-place is with Pluto,” and calls him 
a devil: 

Love, any devil else but you 

Would for a given soul give something too. 

At court your fellows every day 

Give th’ art of rhyming, huntsmanship, or play. 


Perhaps the most stereotyped of Elizabethan poetic conventions 
is the address to the Muse. Wholly conventional, too, is the 
reference in the address to Elizabeth Drury: 

Immortal maid, who though thou wouldst refuse 

The name of mother, be unto my Muse 

A father, since her chaste ambition is 

Yearly to bring forth a child as this.* 


and to Lord Harrington: 


Do not, fair soul, this sacrifice refuse 
That in thy grave I do inter my Muse.” 


In this connection once more we may note both conformity and 
independence on the part of Donne. He refers to the Muse seven- 
teen times—the frequency of the allusion establishing it as native 
to his thought. In some instances he voices a traditional opinion, 
as when he vouches for the divinity of the Muse in calling her 
“heaven’s high holy Muse.”?’ Again the traditional attitude of 
complaint—found in Barnfield, Watson, R. L., Tofte, Sidney,”* 
Drayton,”® Fletcher, Smith, Barnes, and Shakespeare*°—is to be 
noted in his complaint of the ineffectiveness of his Muse, who 
inspires him to inconsequential love-songs when he would be 
writing more ambitious and more artistic poetry.*! 

All the writers of sonnet cycles* refer to their lady as their muse, 
Shakespeare calling her the tenth muse.* Certain references to 


3 Elegy XIX. 

Love’s Exchange. 

% Second Anniversary. 

% Obsequies to Lord Harrington. 

37 On Sidney’s Translating the Psalms. 

28 “Fool, look in thy heart and write.” 

29 Muse is “dumb-born.” 

3 Sonnet 103: “What poverty my muse brings forth.” 

31 Letter to Rowland Woodward. 

3 See above, footnote 2. 

% Sonnets 38 and 78. Donne subtly criticizes these writers in Love’s Growth: 
Love’s not so pure and abstract as they use 
To say, which have no mistress but their Muse. 
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the Muse, however, appear to reflect something of the actual 
attitude of the poet toward his own work—the term Muse being 
interpreted as the state of mind conducive to creating. Perhaps 
calling upon some power outside himself for the energy to perform 
_ tasks or duties, establishes for Donne, as for other poets the very 
state of mind necessary to the act of creating, the contemplative 
mind being thereby freed from all disturbing elements, and pro- 
duces a silent psychology of effectiveness. Donne adopts toward 
his Muse the critical attitude of the familiar friend. At one point 
he speaks of her as “undiscerning,’”™ at another, he pleads for a 
proper reward for “his Muse’s white sincerity.’** He accuses her 
of infidelity, of being to another what she should be to him; but, 
in turn, he accuses himself of being the cause, indicating that he 
is not doing justice to his powers of writing nor to his own aspira- 
tions.* In his fifth satire Donne is self-critical, he evidently has 
done some piece of work which he considers unworthy of his 
inspiration; but in spite of this he exhibits considerable self- 
confidence: 
Thou shalt not laugh at this leaf, Muse.*’ 


Like Drayton, he holds his gift of poesy as noble and lofty. There 
is nothing trivial in the nature of his muse; yet there is nothing 
audacious or patronizing as in Sidney,** Smith, Brooke, Lodge, 
Breton, and Drayton.*® 

An author’s attitude toward his own genius is always of intense 
interest: Dante seemed most assured of his rank when he placed 
himself with Homer and other famous writers as “sixth amid so 
learri:’d a band.’*° This self-assurance is especially true of John 
Donne; he is always frank with his readers in regard to his reasons 
for writing, or in criticizing his skill in composition. 

One of Donne’s references which permitted of varied treatment 
was the spheres. His idea that heaven is made up of many spheres*! 


* Eclogue. % La Corona. 

* Letter to Mr. B. B. “If thou unto thy Muse be married.” Cf. Spenser and 
Shakespeare in this. Spenser’s muse was at times “absent in foreign lands.” 
Shakespeare addresses her in Sonnet 101: “Oh truant Muse!” and like Donne 
speaks of the marital relation in connection with his muse; in Sonnet 82: 

I grant thou wert not married to my Muse. 


7 Satire V. 

38 “Muses scorn to dwell in vulgar brains.” 

%* Not of “pack-horse” breed; must have spirit and fire. 
“© Inferno, Canto IV. 

“ Love’s Growth. 
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may be an echo of the general belief in the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy in the sixteenth century, although in several of his 
works he indicates that he has investigated and is familiar with 
the Copernican theory of the universe. Since Donne says, ‘we 
look upon Nature, but with Aristotle’s Spectacles, and upon the 
body of man, but with Galens, and upon the frame of the world, 
but with Ptolemies’ spectacles,” he must wish to speak in a 
language that will be generally understood when he refers fre- 
quently to the “earth’s frame” and the older cosmic scheme of 
things. Although the Ptolemaic system has lent itself to poetic 
treatment in such poems as Milton’s Paradise Lost and Rosetti’s 
Blessed Damosel, Donne must have used it because it was the 
natural course for thought to run. Beyond all question, however, 
his keen intellect had grasped the significance of the ““New Phil- 
osophy.” 

Donne hears “the music of the spheres” in spite of “that day’s 
rude hoarse minstrelsy,’“ and wishes to “behold those hands 


“ In the Eclogue of 1613: 
“And were the doctrine new 
That the earth mov’d, this day would make it true.” 
In a verse letter to Countess of Bedford: 
“As new philosophy arrests the Sunne 
And bids the passive earth about it runne... .” 
“First seeds of every creature are in us” 


In The First Anniversary, 1612: 
“The new Philosophy calls all in doubt, 
The Element of fire is quite put out; 
The Sun is lost, and th’ earth, and no man’s wit _ 
Can well direct him where to look for it..... a 
“They have impaled within a Zodiake 
The free-borne Sun.... 
For his course is not round.” 
“Man hath weav’d out a net, and this net throwne 
Upon the Heavens, and now they are his owne.... 
And Oh, it can no more be questioned 
That beauties best, proportion, is dead.” 
Also, in Sermon “At Funeral of Sir William Cokayne, Knt.” I need not call in 
new Philosophy that denies a settlednesse, an acquiescence in the very body of 
the earth, but makes the Earth move in that place, where we thought the Sunne 
had moved.....” 
3. From Sermon “At Funeral of Sir William Cokayne, Knt.” Love’s Growth: 
“So many spheares, but one heaven make.” 


Love’s Alchemy. 
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which span the poles and tune all spheres at once,’ in which we 
seem to have a confusion of the Greek goddess Necessity and the 
Hebrew Jehovah. Again, Donne compares the prayer of a sinner 
with the musical praises of the spheres.“ The passage which 
follows is reminiscent of both Greek and Jewish thought*: 


Make all this all three choirs, heaven earth and spheres, 
The first, Heaven, hath a song, but no man hears; 
The spheres have music, but they have no tongue, 
Their harmony is rather danced than sung: 


Donne’s references to the spheres as the framework of this universe 
are more numerous in his sermons*’ than are his references to the 
“New Philosophy.” 

No writer interested in the idea of the music of the spheres could 
overlook the possibilities in the idea of the Fates, the three 
daughters of Necessity. Donne assumes the duties of Clotho toward 
himself when he says: ; 


I have a sin of fear, that when I have spun, 
My last thread I shall perish on the shore.** 


But this fear is defied much as Browning defies death: 


Come, Fates, I fear you not! All whom I owe 
Are paid but you; then rest me ere I go 
But Chance from you all sovereignty hath got.*® 


He says to death: 
Thou’rt slave to Fate, chance, kings and desperate men.* 
His bitterness toward Fate is revealed in: 


and with us, methinks, Fate deals so 
As with the Jews’ guide, God did; He did show 
Him the rich land but barr’d his entry in”; 


and he finds Fate modernized in the Law of the Land: 


“ Good Friday. 

Litany. 

“ On the translating of the Psalms by Sidney. 

« “At St. Pauls upon Christmas Day.” “To the King at White-hall,” illustrate 
the point. 

‘8 Hymn to God the Father. 

4 Elegy XII. 

5° Holy Sonnets X. 

Letter to R. Woodward. 
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Oh! ne’er may 
Fair law’s white reverend name be strumpeted 
To warrant thefts; she is established 
Recorder to Destiny on earth, and she 
Speaks Fate’s words.” 


Then again, he mentions Fate in the conventional way as having 
a book of record, much as Shakespeare does in Henry IV: 


That one might read the book of Fate, 


and in 
Hapless Aegeon, whom the Fates have marked, 
To bear the extremity of mishap,™ 
and © 
O Fates! Come, come; Cut thread and thrum,” 
and 


What Fates impose, that men must needs abide.” 


The references to Jove which Shakespeare introduces are quite 
according to the traditional manner: “Jove sometimes went dis- 
guised,’’®* “Supreme Jove,’®® and “your emperor continues still 
a Jove.’*® Donne, on the other hand, speaks of the invasions of 
Jove’s®*' prerogatives by every modern god,” and he affords an 
insight into his mental attitude toward religion in such passages as 


Here Peter, Jove’s; there Paul hath Dian’s fane. 
So whether my hymns you admit or choose, 
In me you’ve hallowed a pagan muse.™ 


The praises of inconstancy in love are common in the followers 
, of Donne, but this attitude was singular among the Elizabethans, 
who reproached love for inconstancy. Shakespeare mentions the 


8 Satire V. 

53 Letter to Countess of Bedford. 

% 2 Henry, IV, 3:1. 

5 Comedy of Errors. 

% Midsummer’s Night’s Dream. 

57 Comedy of Errors. 

58 2 Henry VI, 4:1. 

59 Coriolanus, 3: 1. 

6° Anthony and Cleopatra, 4: 6. 

61 Jove is mentioned by sixteen of the Elizabethans, omitting Griffin, Brooke, 
Tofte, and Wyatt. 

Love's Deity. 

8 Verse Letter to Countess of Bedford. 
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inconstancy of Venus in her intrigue with Mars,“ which accounts 
for the being of Cupid, called “That wicked bastard of Venus.’’® 
The same note is sounded by Watson: 


Here lyeth Love, of Mars the bastard Sonne. 


In Donne’s philosophy of love, Venus takes on the character 
of the light, buoyant evanescence of the foam of ocean waves and in 
this phase she visualizes for Donne a much more attractive love 
than the constant love often idealized by poets of the conventional 
type: 

Venus heard me sigh this song; 
And by love’s sweetest part, variety, she swore. 


Other creatures of Greek Mythology which are used by Donne 
are the following: Sirens,*7 Mermaids, Argus,** Furies,*® Chimera, 
Vengeance, and Python.” The songs of the sirens”! and mermaids” 
interested him as they do all poets. He bequeaths his eyes to Argus, 
the hundred-eyed monster charm’d by “sweet Mercury,” in his 
satiric poem, “The Will.” The Furies are the spirit of the storm 
in his vivid description in the letter to Christopher Brooke. His 
use of Chimera as “this she-Chimera with eyes of fire,’ indicates 
familiarity with the myth itself, for Chimera was the fire-breathing 
monster, the son of Echidna, and is not found in Elizabethan 
literature commonly. Vengeance ™ and Opinion ® are personified 
much as are Mischief in Julius Caesar and Rumor in the Zneid. 
Opinion is “a monster in no certain shape attired . . . . formless 
at first but growing on its fashions” much as in Book IV of the 
4ineid, ‘Rumor sped .. . . small at first, because afraid, she soon 
exalts her stature skyward, stalking through the lands . . . . born 
of Earth, the last of the Titans.” 


% Anthony and Cleopatra. 

% As You Like It. 

The Indifferent. 

*7 Mentioned also by Shakespeare. 

*8 Brooke merely refers to Argus; Breton, “And Love in Argus eyes, Finds 
Jealousy a fiend’’; Tofte wishes for Argus’ eyes. 

® Drayton: “The furies cruel be.” 

” Fletcher and Lodge refer to Python. 

Elegy XIX. 

™ “Go and Catch a Falling Star.” 

Elegy XIV. 

™ Ode. 

% Elegy XVIII. 
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Donne speaks of Earth as the mother of all, ‘our mother which 
these things doth bear,’’”* and of the heavens as begetting all 
things here, reminding us of the myth concerning Gaea and 
Uranus, the parents of the Titans, among whose children were 
Mnemosyne, mother of the Muses, and Phoibe, goddess of the 
moon before Diana. His reference to “Darkness, Light’s brother, 
his birthright claims o’er the world,’’”’ belongs to this myth, al- 
though his genealogy is not quite precise since Erebus was the 
father of Aether. However, both were children of Nyx, the pro- 
verbial mother of every divinity whose origin was shrouded in the 
darkness of uncertainty. Chaos, father of Erebus, is mentioned 
several times in his poems: “Like to the first Chaos,”’* and ‘“‘view 
old Chaos in the pains we feel,’’’® are the most significant. The 
latter bespeaks a careful study and understanding of the Greek 
idea of the origin of the universe, for this elegy is called ‘His 
Parting from Her,” and the idea of the great general disturbance 
at the parting of the elements from each other as they dwelt in 
Chaos, in order to form the universe, suggests most acute pangs 
of severance. This conceit bears out the idea that all of Donne’s © 
conceits are really figures of speech which are the natural product 
of a keen intellect. 

Always, Donne uses terms of Greek Mythology with a skill or 
adeptness which is amazing. His use shows both an analysis of 
the meaning of the myth and « synthetic conclusion as to its 
significance, in his application of it to the particular matter in 
hand. For instance, “was more than for Acteon not to look’’® 
and “Could Promethean art either unto the northern pole impart 
the fire of these inflaming eyes,’’*' both show the ability to assimi- 
late a thought and to present it again in a new and surprising form 
essentially his own. Again, 

I more amazed than Circe’s prisoners, when 
They felt themselves turn beasts, felt myself then 
Becoming traitor, ... 

™ Hymn to Christ. 

™ The Storm. 

™ The Comparison. 

Elegy XIII. 8° Elegy XII. 

1 Eclogue. The myth of Prometheus is retold by Constable, Tofte, Barnes, and 
Sidney; Drayton merely refers to his aspiration. Smith and Watson repeat the 
myth of Acteon. 

® Satire IV. Other references to the myth of Circe are those of Griffin, Circe’s 
rod; R. L., Circe’s floods; Tofte, Circe changed to a fountain of tears. 


) 
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implies that he not only knew the myth,® but that it had become 
real to his own experience. The myth does not say that Odysseus’ 
men were “amazed,” nor does it imply the idea connotative with 
that word in the sixteenth century. They were chagrined and 
repentant after they found what they had made of themselves 
through their eating. Donne, by power of his vivid imagination, 
knew that they must have felt mystified or bewildered while the 
change from man to beast was taking place. 

In regard to Homer, Donne says something that arrests the 
attention of a reader of the Greek Epics: 


And her, whose book (they say) Homer did find and name.™ 


Evidently, Donne had been reading about a possible authoress of 
some work ascribed to Homer. There is no hint as to who the 
author might be. Samuel Butler would probably say the work was 
“The Odyssey.” 

Both Homer and Virgil were extremely fond of the use of altars 
and sacrifices in their literature. Donne, also, uses them frequently 
and they are pagan altars: 


Gods, when ye fumed on altars, were well pleased 
Because you were burnt, not that they liked the smell.® 


In these poets, Pluto’s realm figures strongly; Pluto is a term 
common among poets, including Donne,® but he uses the term 
“Orcus,”’®? an unusual name for the god of death. His acquaintance 
with the infernal regions of Greek Mythology is shown in “Elysian 
bliss,”’** and Lethe.*® Donne speaks of his tears as a “heavenly 
Lethan flood to drown his sins’ black memory,’’®° and in his ex- 
travagant verses about Elizabeth Drury, he says they are all 
“drown’d in Lethe and have forgotten all good’’™ because they are 
forgetful of her. 


83 Some of the sonneteers, for example, Watson, seem to pile reference upon 
reference merely to display a broad knowledge of classical learning. 

* Valediction to His Book. 

8 Elegy IV. 

% Elegy XIX. 

87 Elegy XIV. 

88 Elegy XII. Daniel and Watson use term. 

8 Letter to I. L. See Shakespeare’s Hamlet for the most effective of his five 
references. 

% Sonnet IX. 

1 Second Anniversary. 
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Donne’s references to Sibyl are unique, for he refers to the 
Sibyllin Books, those prophetic documents revealing the fate of 
Rome and sold by Sibyl to Tarquin, in wishing for the lasting fame 
of his own book® and also in connection with the mystical quality 
of the book of a friend.® 

Other terms of classical literature used by him are Pygmalion,™ 
Vestal, Colossus, golden fruit, the torch, the holy plough, the 
Heliconian spring, the Greek philosopher Heracleitus, and the 
circle in its philosophical sense: 


O soul, O circle, why so quickly be 
Thy ends, thy birth and death closed up in thee.™ 


Here again he has grasped the whole idea of the Greek figure of 
speech and fitted it to his own conception with his usual nicety. 
His precision suggests the skill of a juggler. 


Would not Heracleitus laugh to see™ 


is a clever expression to measure degree, especially when used in 
a satire, surely ridiculous enough if it would cause the ‘‘weeping 
philosopher”’ to laugh. 

A very amusing epigram illustrates the fact that Donne had a 
broad knowledge of classical terms and ideas: 


Thou art like Mercury in stealing, but liest like a Greek. 


This brings to mind the many fictitious stories which Odysseus 
fitted to his needs, the false Sinon of the Trojan horse, and the 
long-drawn-out story of the Guardian of Sophocles’ Electra. 

A continuous comparison of how the Elizabethans handle each 
classical allusion would grow monotonous; hence, only enough of 
those allusions have been used here to show that there is a certain 
degree of similarity between them, as well as to show which of 
the sonneteers have initiative and originality. The study has made 
evident the fact that John Donne reflects to a considerable degree 
his own age. 

BEATRICE JOHNSON 

San Mateo, California 


® Valediction to his Book. 

% Commendatory Verses upon Mr. T.C. 

* Griffin and Daniel use the reference. Smith is the only one to refer to Lethe. 
% Obsequies on Lord Harrington. 

*¢ Satire IV. 


LXII 


CANCELED PASSAGES IN THE LETTERS OF ROBERT 
BURNS TO GEORGE THOMSON 


F ANY part of Robert Burns’ extensive correspondence would 

seem to have been thoroughly edited, it is the series of letters 
he wrote to George Thomson in the course of his contributions to 
that worthy’s Select Collection of Original Scotish Airs. Unlike 
the rest of the correspondence, this series was never dispersed. 
Though one letter somehow found its way into the Pickering 
Collection, and so into the British Museum, the remaining fifty- 
five continued in Thomson’s possession until his death in 1851. 
In the following year they were bought by Lord Dalhousie, in 
whose collection they remained until they were acquired by Mr. 
J. P. Morgan. Thomson had placed the letters in the hands of 
Dr. Currie, the poet’s first biographer, who selected mangled frag- 
ments for publication, and during their half-century at Brechin 
Castle they were freely accessible to Burns scholars, among them 
Scott Douglas and William Wallace. The former of these declared 
in his 1877 edition of the Complete Works that the letters to Thom- 
son “‘are here for the first time printed exactly as they appear in 
the original manuscripts’”*—a claim which with true editorial 
amenity is balanced by Wallace’s statement that “‘an examination 
of the letters written by Burns to George Thomson... . has 
enabled me to reproduce this correspondence accurately for the 
first time.’ 

Though meticulous accuracy has not been the distinguishing 
trait of most editors of the Burns correspondence, it would seem 
reasonable to suppose that, after two such scholars as Douglas 
and Wallace had gleaned a field, few awns would remain for anyone 
who followed them. Yet in their transcripts of the letters to 
Thomson one looks in vain for any mention of the existence in 
those letters of a whole series of canceled passages. The passages 
are not merely canceled; they have been almost—in a few cases 
wholly—obliterated by spiral sweeps of a broad-nibbed pen, and 
can be deciphered only after patient scrutiny with a strong reading- 


1 Quoted in Gebbie and Hunter: Complete Works of Robert Burns. |Self-Inter- 
preting Edition.] Philadelphia, 1887, V, 15. 

* The Life and Works of Robert Burns, Ed. by Robert Chambers, Revised by 
William Wallace, Edinb. and Lond. 1896, IV, 6. Unless otherwise indicated, all 
Page references in the succeeding notes are to this edition. 
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glass. Possibly, owing to the unequal fading of the ink, these 
passages are more legible today than they were fifty, or even 
thirty, years ago, but even if Douglas and Wallace were unable 
to read them, one is surprised at their failure to mention their 
existence. 

Of the fifty-five letters to Thomson in the Morgan Library,’ 
twelve, ranging in date from August, 1793, to July, 1796, contain 
canceled passages which vary in length from a single word to four 
or five lines of manuscript, and total a little more than three 
hundred words. The substance of the passages, as well as the man- 
ner in which they have been canceled, indicates that Thomson 
was responsible for their deletion. The only other persons who 
might conceivably have done it are Dr. Currie and Burns him- 
self, and they are excluded by both the manner and the matter. 
When Burns had occasion to strike out anything he had written 
he did it—as one would expect of a man of his impetuous tempera- 
ment—with a single slash of the pen. Had he wished to modify 
or retract something he had said, he might have added a post- 
script, but he would never have taken the pains elaborately to 
blot out four or five lines. And though Dr. Currie has justly 
earned a bad name for his handling of the poet’s letters, his actual 
tampering with the manuscripts was limited to bracketing pas- 
sages which he intended to omit, or occasionally drawing a line 
through a naughty word.‘ And that the nature of the canceled 
matter is such that only Thomson could have had the slightest 
interest in its suppression, will be plain from a giance at the pas- 
sages themselves, which here follow in chronological order. The 
canceled portions are in italics, and enough of the previously 
published context is given to make them clear: 


1. Opening of letter postmarked August 19 [1793]: 


‘My dear Sir, 
‘That unlucky song, “O poortith cauld,” &c. must stand as it stands—I 
won't put my hand to it again.—‘“‘Let me in this ae night’’—I shall overlook. 


I am glad that you are pleased with my song, “Had I a cave,” &c.—as I 
liked it myself’... .. 


*I gladly take this opportunity to express my thanks to the Trustees of the 
Morgan Library for their courtesy in permitting me to consult and utilize the 
unpublished material which supplies the basis of the present paper. 

‘ For an example of Currie’s handling of manuscripts, see the letter from Burns 
to Robert Cleghorn, in the Lenox Collection, New York Public Library. 

5 Wallace, IV, 27. 
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2. Postscript to letter of September, 1793, eneeeai the first 
draft of Bannockburn: 


‘P.S. I shewed the air to Urbani, who was highly pleased with it. ... . 
Clarke’s set of the tune, with his bass, you will find in the Museum; 
though I am afraid that the air is not what will entitle it to a place in 
your elegant selection.—However I am so pleased with my verses, or more 
properly, the Subject of my verses, that although Johnson has already given 
the tune a pe, yet it shall appear — set to this Song, in his next & 


pt Volume.—’* 


3. Long letter, about September, 1793, commenting on Thom- 
son’s list of the 75 airs he had chosen for his first three numbers: 


‘No. 69. Todlin Hame—Urbani mentioned an idea of his, which has 
long been mine; that this air is highly susceptible of pathos: accordingly, 
you will soon hear him, at your concert, try it to a song of mine in the 
Museum, “Ye Banks & Braes o’ bonie Doon’”—I mention this so as to 
make it worth your attending on Johnson [several words illegible] of the 
Museum, from which he will if it [words illegible] things—I printed [words 
illegible] known to him, to give them material for celebrity. —? 


4. Letter of September, 1793, suggesting English sets for some 
of the airs which Thomson intended to publish: 


‘The faulty line in Logan Water, I mend thus— 


‘How can your flinty hearts enjoy 
The widow’s tears, the orphan’s cry— 


‘The song otherwise will pass. [Words illegible] ““Quaker’s Wife” [words 
illegible] your taste.—I am pleased with my song; & very proud of my suc- 
cess [?] with the lovely Heroine.— 

. “You cannot, I think, insert, Fye let us a’ to the Bridal, to any 
other words than its own.— 

‘(words illegible] declare off from your taste-—Toddlin hame is a song 
that to my taste is an exquisite production of genius. That very Stanza you 
dislike 

“My kimmer & I lay down to sleep” 
is to me a piece of charming native humour.—What pleases me, as simple 
& naive, disgusts you as ludicrous & low.—For this reason, [a title ille- 
gible], ““Fye gie me my coggie Sirs,’ ““Fye let us a’ to the bridal,” with 
several others of that cast, are, to me, highly pleasing; while, “Saw ye 
my father or saw ye my mother” delights me with its descriptive, simple 


Ibid., IV, 38. 
Ibid., IV, 47. 
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pathos.—Thus my song, “Ken ye what Meg o’ the mill has gotten” 
pleases me so much, that I cannot without [word illegible] try my hand at 
another song to the air; so I shall not attempt it.—I know you will laugh 
at all this; but, “Ilka man wears his belt his ain gate.” 8 


5. Letter of July, 1794, beginning, ‘Is there no news yet, my 
dear Sir, of Pleyel?’: 


.... I told you that our friend Clarke is quite an enthusiast in the idea 
that the Air ““Nansy’s to the green-wood gane,”’ is capable of sentiment & 
pathos in a high degree.—In this, if I remember right, you did not agree 
with him.—I intend setting my verses which I wrote & sent you. ‘or “The 
last time I came o’er the moor”’ to this air; & Clarke is to take it in Hand as 
an adagio air.’® 


6. Letter of 30 August, 1794: 


‘The last evening as I was straying out & thinking of your favorite air 
O’er the hills & far away—I spun the following stanzas for it’... . . 10 


7. Letter of September, 1794, enclosing Sae flaxen were her 
ringlets to ‘a blackguard Irish song called Oonagh’s Waterfall:’ 


.... ‘The air is charming, & I have often regretted the want of decent 
verses toit..... If it does not suit you as an Editor, but if you know the 
air you may be pleased to have verses to it that you may sing it before 
Ladies.” ... 


8. Letter of 19 October, 1794: 


(a) ‘ “Saw ye my father?” I am still decidedly of opinion that you 
should set the tune to the old song, & let mine follow for English verses; 
but as you please. Clarke laughed at your objection to my airs & songs; 
‘tis mere whim & caprice of taste.’ 

(b) ‘I differ from your idea of the expression of the tune [‘‘Cauld 
Kail”].—There is, to me, a great deal of guerulous tenderness in it—You 
cannot, in my opinion, dispense with a bass to your addenda airs.—A lady 
of my acquaintance .... plays ‘Nae luck about the house,” & sings it 
at the same time so charmingly that I shall never fear to see any of her 
songs sent into the world as naked as M'. What-d-ye-call-um has done in 
his London Collection.—By the by, I am much obliged to him for his inter- 


’ esting Essay, as it has nearly preoccupied the ground, & to much better 


purpose, on which I was to have built my system.—All that is now left for 
me is, a few anecdotes & miscellaneous remarks.—’ 


Ibid., IV, 53-54. 
Ibid., IV, 131. 
Tbid., IV, 136. 
Tbid., IV, 140. 
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(c) ‘I will thank you for another information, & that as speedily as 
you please—whether this miserable, drawling, hotch-potch wounded 
snake Epistle has not compleatly tired you of the correspondence of, 

‘Yours 
‘R. Burns’? 


9. First letter of November, 1794: 


“Young Jockey was the blithest lad’ —my English song—‘Here is 
the glen & here the bower,” cannot go to this air; it was written on pur pose 
for an original air composed by Miss Heron of Heron.’ 


10. Letter of 20 November, 1794, with O saw ye my Dear, my 
Mary: 

‘I think these names will answer better than the former; & the rhythm 
of the song is abused as you desired.—’™ 


11. Letter of February, 1796: 


‘I am much pleased with your ideas of publishing a Collection of our 
songs in Octavo with etchings.—I am extremely willing to lend every 
assistance in my power. The twenty-five Irish airs, in one number, is a busi- 
ness that you will find your account in more than anything.—I shall chear- 
fully undertake the task of finding verses for them."® 


12. Letter of 4 July, 1796: 


....‘You will see my alterations & remarks on the margin of each 
song.—You may perhaps think it hard as to “Cauld kail in Aberdeen,” 
but I cannot help it.’'6 


The substance of these passages seems at first glance so trivial 
that one wonders why Thomson should have been at such pains 
to obliterate them, and even after investigation one or two re- 
main bewildering. Why, for instance, should the publisher have 
objected to “‘wounded snake”’ as an epithet describing a long and 
discursive letter? In most of them, however, a clear motive is 
discernible—in fact, three distinct motives, all of them selfish. 

The first, of course, is vanity. About half of the canceled pas- 
sages are outspoken criticisms of Thomson’s taste, or even, as in 
No. 1, a flat refusal to comply with his nagging demands for re- 


2 Thid., IV, 150, 151, 154. 
18 Thid., IV, 166. 
4 Tbid., IV, 173. 
4 Tbid., TV, 260. 
Ibid., IV, 275. 
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visions. To be sure, Thomson allowed numerous other differences 
of opinion to stand, but these are mostly in the tone of the con- 
cluding sentence of the fourth extract. He was apparently willing 
to have it known that the poet had not agreed with him, so long 
as it was conceded that either might be right, but he would not 
endure an accusation of ‘‘whim & caprice of taste,” or an assertion 
that the rhythm of a song had been “abused” at his request. Nor 
did he wish to have O’er the Hills and Far Away called his favorite 
air, though other passages in which Cauld Kail in Aberdeen is so 
described have not been touched. He likewise resented the sug- 
gestion that he might have been familiar with that unquestionably 
“blackguard” ditty, Oonagh’s Waterfall. In short, for Thomson’s 
suppression of the passages numbered 1, 4, 6, 7, 8a, and 10, mere 
vanity, as capricious as Burns had said his taste was, is sufficient 
explanation. 

The second discernible motive is more serious, being no less 
than a clumsy and incomplete attempt to cover up his wilful 
disregard of some of Burns’ wishes in regard to the publication of his 
songs. Nos. 8b, 9, 11, and 12 are all to be explained on this ground. 

Early in their correspondence Thomson had mentioned that he 
had “Dr. Beattie’s promise of an essay on the subject of our na- 
tional music, if his health will permit him to write it.’’ Burns 
replied enthusiastically: ‘‘D'. Beattie’s essay will of itself be a 
treasure.—On my part, I mean to draw up an appendix to the 
D".’s essay, containing my stock of anecdotes, &c. of our Scots 
Airs & Songs.’!* But Beattie’s essay was not forthcoming, and 
there is no further reference to the matter in the correspondence 
until 14 October, 1794, when Thomson writes his impressions of 
Ritson’s two-volume Collection of Scottish Songs, which had just 
been published: 


.... His introductory essay on the subject is curious, and evinces 
great reading and research, but does not decide the question as to the 
origin of our melodies. ... . He snarls at my publication on the score of 
Pindar being engaged to write songs for it; uncandidly and unjustly 
leaving it to be inferred, that the songs of Scottish writers had been sent 
a packing to make room for Peter’s! Of you he speaks with some respect, 
and gives you a passing hit or two, for daring to dress up a little, some 
foolish songs for the Museum..... 19 


17 Thomson to Burns, 20 Jan., 1793. Wallace, III, 391. 
18 Tbid., IIL, 392. 
9 TV, 146. 
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Burns had already seen Ritson’s essay, and in his reply of 19 
October gives, in the canceled passage, his judgment on it, to the 
effect that if Thomson wants an historical essay, he can do no 
better than reprint Ritson’s. But Thomson, his vanity smarting 
under Ritson’s criticism, would have none of him, and blotted 
out Burns’ praise, though with astonishing carelessness he per- 
mitted Dr. Currie to print the answer to the canceled passage: 


I do not find [Ritson’s] historical essay on Scottish song interesting. 
Your anecdotes and miscellaneous remarks will, I am sure, be much more 
Whereupon Burns, with his customary good-nature in dealing 
with Thomson, allows Ritson to drop, and in his reply merely 
announces his readiness to continue with his share of the under- 
taking: 

....I have, yesterday, begun my anecdotes, &c. for your work.—I 
intend drawing it up in the form of a letter to you, which will save me 
from the tedious dull business of Systematic arrangement.—Indeed, as 
all I have to say is, unconnected remarks, anecdotes, scraps of old songs, 
&c. it would be impossible to give the work a beginning, a middle & an 
end; which the Critics insist to be absolutely necessary in a Work.—As 
soon as I have a few pages in order, I will send you them as a Specimen.— 
I only fear that the matter will grow so large among my hands as to be 
more expence than you can allot for it..... a 


But the specimen pages were never sent, or, if they were, Thomson 
did not care to preserve them. 

So much for No. 8b. The story of No. 9 is briefer. In May, 
1794, Burns had sent in his song Here is the glen and here the bower, 
with the statement that he had written it for The Banks of Cree, 
an air composed by Lady Elizabeth Heron. Thomson, who was 
always wanting to set Burns’ words to tunes other than those 
they were written for, had evidently (in one of the numerous 
passages in his end of the correspondence which he and Dr. Currie 
failed to publish) come back with the suggestion that the words 
be used to Young Jockey was the blithest lad. Burns tells him, in 
substance, to print them to the air for which they were written, 
or else leave them out. But Thomson, after the poet’s death, 
printed them to the tune The Flowers of Edinburgh.” 


2° Thomson to Burns, 27 Oct., 1794. IV, 161. 

2 TV, 161. 

22 J. C. Dick: The Songs of Robert Burns. .... A Study in Tone Poetry. Henry 
Frowde, London, etc., 1903. p. 369. 
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Furthermore, Burns, noting Thomson’s fondness for Irish airs, 
which he wished to incorporate in the Scottish collection, had 
proposed, as early as September, 1793, that instead of diluting 
the Scottish collection with an incongruous mixture of Irish, he 
should issue a supplementary volume devoted entirely to the lat- 
ter. “I will take care that you shall not want songs; & I assure 
you that you would find it the most saleable of the whole.’ 
Thomson’s reply at this date, if he made any, has not been pub- 
lished, but on 5 February, 1796, he writes: 


I have still about a dozen Scotch and Irish airs that I wish ‘married to 
immortal verse.’ We have several true-born Irishmen on the Scottish 
list; but they are naturalised, and reckoned our own good subjects. In- 
deed, we have none better.* 


Such, at least, is what Thomson claimed to have written, but we 
must remember Currie’s statement that “the whole of this cor- 
respondence was arranged for the press by Mr. Thomson, and has 
been printed with little addition or variation.”” We must remember, 
too, that the originals of Thomson’s letters have not been pre- 
served. In view of the definiteness of Burns’ reply, especially in 
the canceled passage (No. 11), there can be little doubt that what 
Thomson really wrote amounted to an acceptance of the scheme 
for a supplementary number, if Burns would agree to find words 
for the airs. Later in the same letter, after giving his song Hey 
for a Lass wi’ a Tocher, to the Irish air Balinanoma and ora, the 
poet says, “‘you have now four of my Irish engagement,”’ which 
he proceeds to enumerate. But Burns died a few months later 
with his “Irish engagement” unfulfilled, and after his death Thom- 
son not only dropped the scheme for a supplementary volume and 
incorporated a number of Irish airs among the Scottish, but even 
went so far as to set Burns’ Come let me take thee io my breast, 
which had been written for Cauld Kail in Aberdeen, to the Irish 
air Ally Croker.* This last act was particularly indecent, because 
of the poet’s dying injunction that the song was to be suppressed 
entirely. The letter of 4 July, 1796, was the last he wrote to 
Thomson, with the exception of a desperate appeal for funds a 
few days later, yet Thomson not only disregarded the one specific 
request in it, but set the condemned words to a “rank Irish”’ air, 
and then sought to cover up his sin by mutilating the letter. 


% Wallace, IV, 54. 
% Ibid., IV, 259. % Dick, op. cit., p. 385. 
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It may also be noted in passing that Thomson failed to preserve 
the annotated copies of the songs which Burns returned with this 
letter of July 4, though one might suppose that the poet’s last 
comments upon his own work would be held especially sacred. 
The whole episode furnishes an edifying gloss on Thomson’s 
reply, late in life, to a would-be purchaser of the Burns letters: 


....I am possessed of all the letters and songs in MS. which our 
immortal Bard wrote for my Work: they are all nicely laid down by the 
artiste paster of the Register House, and elegantly bound in a folio volume. 
Tell your friend that I hold the Bard’s letters to be above any price, and 
will not sell them.” 


But a still more edifying commentary on Thomson’s conduct is 
to be derived from the second and third of the canceled passages, 
both of which refer to the rival publication, Johnson’s Scots 
Musical Museum, of which Burns was really, though not avowedly, 
the editor.27 Passage No. 3 is so thoroughly blotted as to almost 
undecipherable, but the fragments which can be made out indi- 
cate that Burns was suggesting some sort of codperative arrange- 
ment between Johnson and Thomson whereby both could make use 
of certain songs. It must be recalled, in this connection, that 
Thomson, in May, 1796, applied to Burns for a certificate that he 
was the only authorized publisher of the songs contributed to the 
Select Collection. Burns, ill as he was, and careless as he always 
was of his own property-rights in his songs, refused to sign the 
certificate which Thomson had sent him, but furnished another 
“which, though a little different from M'. M°knight’s model, I 
suppose will amply answer the purpose.’’* In the preface to his 
second half-volume, which appeared in 1798, Thomson printed 
what he alleged to be this certificate; at a later date, however, he 
reprinted it in a form differing in several particulars from the 
1798 version.2® He never produced the original manuscript, nor 
was it preserved among the Burns letters. 

Even the kindliest editors and biographers have found this 
conduct difficult to explain in any way that would be creditable 
to Thomson. In the light of these canceled passages any such 
explanation is no longer difficult; it is impossible. In his letter of 


% Quoted in Gebbie & Hunter, of. cit., V, 154. 

27 Dick, op. cit., p. xiv. 

28 Wallace, IV, 265. 

2° Both forms are given in Gebbie & Hunter, V, 309. 
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7 April, 1793, Burns had explained the nature of his publishing 
arrangement with Johnson: “Though I give Johnson one edition 
of my songs, that does not give away the copyright, so you may 
take ‘Thou lingering star’....or any other songs of mine.’’*° 
This passage, which authorized Thomson to reprint anything he 
chose from the Museum, the canny editor preserved, whereas the 
two passages which indicate pretty clearly that Burns intended 
the rule to work both ways are obliterated—one of them with 
such thoroughness that even now it can be recovered only in frag- 
ments. But even if passage No. 3 be disregarded, No. 2 is enough 
to make plain that Burns had no notion of giving Thomson entire 
control of such songs as he decided to include in his “elegant selec- 
tion.” The canceled sentence does not make the inclusion of 
Bannockburn in Johnson’s last volume contingent upon its being 
rejected by Thomson: it is going to appear there, whether or no. 
And the fact that it did not so appear is.due to no change in the 
poet’s attitude in regard to his copyrights but solely to his meek 
acquiescence in the delusion that the song had really been im- 
proved by the silly revisions which Thomson had forced on him 
in order to make the words fit the air Lewis Gordon. In the same 
letter which carried his certificate to Thomson we find him plan- 
ning, “when your Publication is finished,” to issue a “collection, 
on a cheap plan,” of all the songs of which he wished to be known 
as the author—again implying that the songs, once Thomson’s 
volumes have been issued, are his own to do as he pleases with. 
(It also indicates that his refusal to accept compensation for his 
contributions to the Select Collection was not so quixotically gen- 
erous as it is generally taken to be.) It might have been wise for 
Thomson to cancel this passage also, since he was trying to estab- 
lish his own absolute right to the songs, but he probably thought 
it unnecessary inasmuch as it made no “horrid implications” 
concerning the rights of his rival publisher. In short, when Thom- 
son surrendered, for inclusion in Currie’s edition, the songs which 
Burns had contributed to the Select Collection, he was magnani- 
mously returning property which had never been his... . . 

In one sense, these restored passages cannot damage Thom- 
son’s reputation, because as a man of taste in literature and in 
music he has little reputation to lose. The judgment of posterity 
has long since damned to eternal ridicule the meddling amateur 


4 Wallace, III, 410. 
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who did not hesitate to suggest “improvements,” and to make 
unauthorized alterations, in the poetry of Burns and the music 
of Beethoven. But with the light which his treatment of these 
letters sheds on his character and motives it is no longer possible 
to regard him merely as a well-meaning but silly meddler. He 
stands convicted, not only of childish vanity, but of petty meanness 
and of a deliberate disregard of the dying wish of the poet who had 
devoted time and energy, without material recompense, in 
furthering his schemes. 

Thomson died “at the patriarchal age of ninety-two—‘a 
remarkable proof,’ says Chambers, ‘of what a moderate, cheerful 
mind, not unduly tasked by business or crushed by care, will do 
in prolonging life, and thus forming a striking contrast to the 
hapless Bard of Caledonia’.’’* One wishes that Burns might read 
that pious remark. Only the genius that wrote Holy Willie’s 
Prayer could furnish an adequate commentary. 

J. DELANcEY FERGUSON 


Ohio Wesleyan University 


ADDENDvumM: Since this paper was written, collation of the letter 
of 7 April, 1793, in the British Museum, has furnished additional 
proof of Thomson’s attitude towards Johnson. The third sentence 
of that letter, before Thomson’s canceling pen attacked it, read: 
“What with my early attachment to ballads, Johnson’s Museum, 
your book, &c. Ballad-making is now as compleatly my hobby- 
horse, as ever Fortification was Uncle Toby’s”..... And the 
cover of the letter is docketed in Thomson’s hand: ‘Remarks on 
several of the Scots Songs.—Johnston(sic) has no copyright.” 


Comment is superfluous. 
J. DeL. F. 


™ Quoted in Gebbie & Hunter, V, 154. 


LXIII 
BLAKE AND THOMAS TAYLOR 


HE mystical philosophical (or pseudo-philosophical) ten- 
dencies of the English romantic movement probably owed a 
good deal to Thomas Taylor. From the publication of Cowper’s 
Task and Burns’ Kilmarnock poems to the death of Shelley and 
Byron, Taylor poured out an unceasing stream of commentaries 
and translations elucidating for England the doctrines of Plato 
and the Neo-Platonists. To be sure, his works had very limited 
sale, and most of one edition was locked up for a lifetime in the 
archives of the rich nobleman who financed its publication. But 
no man could print so much and receive as many comments as 
he did without having a definite effect. 
Perhaps his influence worked more strongly on William Blake 
than on any other poet. They were strict contemporaries, Blake 
being about a year the elder; and it is probable, though not 


certain, that they knew each other personally. Whether they did g 


or not, the dates of their publications interlock so consistently, 
and the Neo-Platonism of the poet so consistently develops just. 
behind that of the scholar, that some form of influence seems 
almost unquestionable. Both were mystics living in London: 
both knew Flaxman, Tom Paine, and other common friends; 
directly or indirectly there must have been some transferring of 
ideas.! 

In this connection a dated table of publications is illuminating. 
The following list, though by no means complete,’ gives the more 
important works of both authors. 


TAYLOR BLAKE 
1783. Poetical'Sketches printed. 
(nothing mystical) 
1787. Hymns of Orpheus, and sec- 
tion from Plotinus on The Beauti- 
ful. 
1788-89. Philosophical and Math- 1789. Songs of Innocence en- 
ematical Commentaries of Proclus. — graved. 


1 Some of the more obvious likenesses between Taylor and Blake have been 
pointed out by Professor Damon in his William Blake. 

2 For a very full list of Taylor’s works see Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, List of 
Original Works and Translations, prepared for Newberry Library by Ruth Balch 
of the Library Staff, Chicago, 1917. 
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TAYLOR BLAKE 
1789. Book of Thel engraved. 
1790 or 1791. Dissertation on 
Eleusinian and Bacchic mysteries. 
1792. Philosophical and Mathe- 1793 ff. Marriage of Heaven and 
matical Commentaries of Proclus Hell engraved. 


(edition in Yale Library). 

1793. Plato’s Cratylus, Phaedo, 1793. Visions of Daughters of 
Parmenides and Timaeus. Albion engraved. 

1793. Sallust on the Gods and the 

World. 


1794. Five books of Plotinus (in- 1794. Books of Urizen engraved. 
cluding that on the descent of the 1794. Songs of Experience en- 


soul). graved. 
1797 ff. The Four Zoas written. 
1804. The Works of Plato. 1804 ff. Milton engraved. 


1804 ff. Jerusalem engraved. 


_ Any one reading these books in chronological sequence will see 
Blake’s Neo-Platonism steadily increasing in proportion to what 
he could have amassed from Taylor. In some cases there may have 
_ been other sources*® available, in some there certainly were not; 
_ but for all cases under discussion Taylor was a possible source, 
_ sometimes, apparently, the only one. Even where Blake could 
~ have drawn from other writers, it seems improbable that he did. 
For example, the creation of Urizen in The Book of Urizen shows 
a marked likeness to the creation of man in Plato’s Timaeus.‘ 
Taylor’s translation of the Timaeus was not the only version in 
existence; but it is rather striking that it had appeared so shortly 
before Blake’s poem. A comparison of Taylor’s translation will 

show how direct the borrowing from Plato was: 


Blake’s Book of Urizen 194-205. 
“Restless turn’d the Immortal, enchain’d, 
Heaving dolorous, anguish’d, unbearable; 
Till a roof, shaggy, wild, enclos’d 
In an orb his fountain of thought. 
In a horrible, dreamful slumber, 
Like the linkéd infernal chain, 
A vast Spine writh’d in torment 
Upon the winds, shooting pain’d 


3I have made, not an exhaustive search, but a reasonably thorough one, 
without finding such sources. 
‘ First noticed by Professor Damon. 
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Ribs, like a bending cavern; 

And bones of solidness froze 

Over all his nerves of joy.” 
Plato’s Timaeus (Taylor’s trans. ed. of 1793, p. 525)§ 

“Employing therefore this nature of bone, he fashioned like one work- 
ing with a wheel a bony sphere, and placed it round the brain; ieaving a 
narrow passage in the sphere itself. And besides this, forming certain 
vertebrae from bone about the marrow of the neck and back, he extended 
them like hinges, commencing from the head and proceeding through the 
whole cavity of the body. And thus he preserved all the seed, by fortifying 
it round about with a stony vestment.” 

Taylor’s works are so rare and so widely scattered that no 
scholar has yet essayed the Herculean task of mastering them all. 
We have examined those obtainable, and among them found five - 
which show many likenesses to Blake and may throw some light 
on his meaning. The first is The Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries 
in the third edition of 1875, which is practically a reprint of the 
first.6 This is a small work. The second is The Philosophical and 
Mathematical Commentaries of Proclus in two volumes, London, 
1792. It has the same title as the 1788-89 work, which we have 
not been able to examine.’ The 1792 edition contains long dis- 
cussions on Neo-Platonism by Taylor, brief lives of Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Iamblicus, and Proclus, the commentaries of Proclus 
on Euclid, Proclus’s Theological Elements, etc. The third and 
fourth books are the Cratylus, etc. and the Sallust, both read in 
the 1793 editions. The fifth is The Works of Plato in the vast, five 
volume edition of 1804. These books appeared just as the mystical 
tendency in Blake’s poetry was beginning to be obvious. We have 
no positive proof that he read them; but it seems highly im- 
probable that a poet so eager to explore mystic thought would 
have left such works unperused, and there are various similar 
passages which sound as if the poet had borrowed material from 
the scholar. 

We give these passages below. They are presented, in the first 
place, as evidence that Blake probably read Taylor. But, much | 
more important than that, they are brought together in an effort 
to elucidate Blake’s meaning. Either from Taylor or elsewhere 


5 About three-fourths through the dialogue. The likeness was mentioned by 
Professor Damon in his William Blake. 

® I have compared all quoted passages with the anonymous and dateless first 
edition in the Boston Public Library (Amsterdam ed.). 

7 Miss Balch lists a copy as in the British Museum. 
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he must have acquired Neo-Platonic ideas; and a great deal in 
his poetry which once seemed unintelligible nonsense can now be 
explained as a modern adaptation of ancient and once highly 
respected systems of thought. 
For our text of Blake we have used Sampson’s ed. of the shorter 
poems® (1913) and Sloss and Wallis’s edition® of the longer works. 
aol 
Blake’s Jerusalem (12, 61-13, 12) 
“And the North Gate of Golgonooza toward Generation 

Has four sculptur’d Bulls terrible before the Gate of iron... . 

The South, a golden Gate, has four Lions, terrible, Living... . 

The Western Gate, fourfold, is clos’d; having four Cherubim ... . 

The Eastern Gate, fourfold; terrible and deadly its ornaments.” 
Commentaries of Proclus (II, 279): 

“But there are two gates: one towards the north gives entrance to 
mortals descending; but the other towards the south which is more divine, 
is impervious to mankind; and alone affords a passage to ascending 
immortals.” 

The Cratylus, etc., 1793 (pp. 396-397): 

“He asserts, therefore, that this lowest order of daemons always con- 
tends with souls in their ascent and descent, especially western daemons 
for, according to the Egyptians, the west is accommodated to daemons 
of this description.” 

II 
Blake’s Jerusalem (53, 1-2): 
“But Los, who is the Vehicular Form of strong Urthona, 
Wept vehemently over Albion.” 
Commentaries of Proclus 434, note); 

“The reader must observe that these mr. or divine bodies, the 
first participants of their correspondent souls, are no other than those 
vehicles, so beautifully described by Synesius.” (II, 435): ‘Every soul 
possesses an eternal body, which is the first participant of its nature. 
Hence the cause of every particular soul, and consequently of its vehicle, 
is immovable, and on this account super-mundane.” 


Il 
Blake’s advice to a disciple was: ‘(Cultivate imagination to the point 
of vision.” His wife complained, that, though a good husband, he was 
too often away in “eternity.” 


> 7 


* The Poetical Works of William Blake, ed. by John Sampson, London, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1913. 

* The Prophetic Writings of William Blake, ed. by D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. 
Wallis, Oxford, 1926. 
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A similar attitude is found in The Commentaries (I, cxxviii): “But 
after the multitude belonging to souls, betake yourself to intellect, and the 
intellectual kingdoms, that you may possess the unity of things. There 
remain in contemplation of a nature ever abiding in eternity, of life ever 
flourishing, intelligence ever vigilant, to which no perfection of being is 
wanting, and which does not desire the chariot of time, for the full energy 
of its essence.” Again (II, 244): “For as he who desires to know in- 
telligible essence, then only perceives what is above sense, when he 
possesses no image of a sensible object: so he who desires to contemplate 
a nature superior to intelligible essence, will enjoy the ineffable vision, if 
he neglects everything intelligible, while merged in the most profound 
and delightful of all contemplations.” (II, 351, note): “So that he who 
contracts the difference, subsisting in things which are many, into one 
life alone, and contemplates an unceasing sameness of energy, never 
passing its intelligence, or life, from one thing into another, but ever 
abiding in the same manner in itself, far remote from all distance; he, 
I say, who beholds all these, contemplates eternity, viewing life ever 
possessing a present whole, where all things abide together in sameness, 
without the order of first and last, and are comprehended in an indivisible 
bond.” 

The Cratylus, etc., 1793 (p. 282): “Eternity is nothing else than an 
illumination proceeding from the unity connected with being.” — 

IV 


Blake uses the word “shadow” repeatedly. Numerous examples are 


given by Sloss and Wallis (II, 222-225). According to these editors, “The 
symbol is used in reference to matters of the phenomenal universe which 
persist because they are ‘shadows’ of the realities in the spiritual world.” 

InTaylor’s Commentaries of Proclus wefind the word used often in the 
same way (I, xxviii): “But we cannot, by any means, attain to the appre- 
hension of the fifth, unless we have been first accurately conversant with 
the rest; for from our imperfect condition we are compelled to rise from 
difference to identity, from multitude to unity, and from shadow to 
substance.” (I, xxix): “Because we speak with those, who are alone con- 
versant with shadows, and are on this account derided by them, when 
they find that our fifth does not, by any means, accord with material 
resemblances, which they consider as the only realities.” (I, lxxxix): “Since, 
then, there is a long gradation of beings, proceeding from the first being, 
even to formless matter, which is nothing more than the dark shadow of 
essence.” (I, 45, note): “But I call images in the first place, shadows.” 
(II, 214): “However, though the real person of theology was not the 
object of vulgar inspection, her shadow at least was beheld by the be- 
nighted multitude, and became the subject of ridiculous opinions, and 
idle investigation.” (II, 227): “It is one thing to be modest and another 
to be meek: for the former is the shadow attendant on genius.” 
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_ eminent degree, as falling fast into non-entity, has but little power of 


"and extend to perfect non-entity, or the last of things—that i is, to matter 
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/ 
Blake’s Preface to Milton: SL se 
“The Stolen and Perverted Writings of Homer & Ovid, 
of Plato & Cicero.” 
Taylor’s Commentaries of Proclus (II, 216): 

“We are informed by Numenius, the Pythogorean, that Plato’s suc- 
cessors, Speusippus, Zenocrates, and Polemo, perverted his dogmata, and 

almost entirely changed the whole of his philosophy.” 


VI ogee CED / 
Blake repeatedly uses “Gon-entity” as msn to delusion, the 
state of Ulro. (See Sloss and Wallis, II, 239). 
There is a similar use in The Commentaries of Proclus. (I, xxxi): “On : 
the former system, she i is on a level with the most degraded natures, the . 
cle of material species, and the spectator of delusion and non- 
entity.” (II, 348, note): “Body, and its properties, belong to the region 
non-entity.” (II, 349, note): “Whatever becomes corporeal in an 


- recalling itself into one.” 
Cratylus, etc., 1793 (p. 430): “From thence they verge downwards 


Blake’s “black water” of Jerusalem 4. 10 is explained by Professor r 
Damon" as materialism—the Sea of Time and Space. But how did Blake 
come to use that peculiar symbolism? In The Commentaries (II, 230) 
occurs the phrase: “By which we may safely pass through the night of 
oblivion over the dark and stormy ocean of matter.”’ And again (II, 234): 
“To shun the bitter stream of sanguine life.” (II, 283): “The Stoics 
assert that the sun is nourished by the exhalation of the sea; the moon 
from the effluvia of fountains and rivers; but the stars from the exhalation 
of the earth..... It is necessary therefore that souls, whether they are 
corporeal or incorporeal, while they attract bodies, must verge to humid- 
ity, and be incorporated with humid natures, especially such souls, as 
from their material inclinations ought to be united with blood, and con- 
fined in humid bodies as in a watery tegument.” (II, 294): “Again, 
according to Plato, the deep, the sea, and a tempest are so many symbols 
of the constitution of matter.” 

Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries (p. 12): ‘‘ ‘The Egyptians,’ says 
Simplicius, ‘called matter, which they symbolically denominated water, 
the dregs or sediment of the first life’.” 

The Cratylus, etc., 1793 (p. 132): “A fish, from its residence in the sea, 


represents a life merged in generation.” 


10S. F. Damon, William Blake, 1924, p. 435. 
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VIII 
Blake’s Jerusalem, 59, 26-48: 
“And one Daughter of Los sat at the fiery Reel, & another 
Sat at the shining Loom, with her sisters attending round: 
Terrible their distress, & their sorrow cannot be utter’d. 
And another Daughter of Los sat at the Spinning Wheel: 
Endless their labour, with bitter food, void of sleep: 
Tho’ hungry, they labour: they rouze themselves, anxious, 
Hour after hour labouring at the whirling Wheel... . 
Other Daughters of Los, labouring at Looms less fine, 
Create the Silk-worm & the Spider & the Catterpillar 
To assist in their most grievous work of pity & compassion. 
And others Create the wooly Lamb and the downy Fowl.” 
Commentaries of Proclus (II, 284): 

“What symbol is more proper to souls descending into generation, 
and the tenacious vestment of body, than as the poet says, ‘Nymphs 
weaving on stony beams purple garments wonderful to behold?’.... 
The purple garments plainly appear to be the flesh with which we are 


invested. .... Thus according to Orpheus, Proserpine, who presides over 
everything generated from seed, is represented weaving a web.” 
Ix 


In Blake’s Jerusalem one of the sons of Albion is named Hyle. Blake 
' may have got this word from Henry More’s Psychozoia of the seventeenth 
century, where Hyle is an allegorical character. But he may also have 


> “got it from Taylor. (Commentaries of Proclus, II, 287, note): “But it is 


this kyle or matter which composes all that body of the world which we 
everywhere perceive adorned with impressions of forms.” 
Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries (23): 
“Blessed! thrice blessed! who, with wingéd speed, 
From Hylé’s dread voracious barking flies.” 
Sallust (p. 124): 
“The raging uproar lulls 
Of dire-resounding Hyle’s mighty flood.” 
Sallust (p. 136): 
“And lest deep-merged in Hyle’s stormy mire, 
Her powers reluctant suffer tortures dire.” 
Sallust (p. 155): 
“And from Hyle’s stormy main, 
To her father back again, 
To her true immortal goal 
Lead my wand’ring, weary soul.” 
Sallust (p. 157): 
“Fraudful Hyle here prepares 
Me to plunge through magic snares.” 


| 
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Ta A x 
Blake’s Visions of the Daughters of Albion, 89~94: 
“Tell me where dwell the thoughts forgotten till thou call them forth? 
Tell me where dwell the joys of old, & where the ancient loves, 
And when will they renew again, & the night of oblivion past, 
That I might traverse times & spaces far remote, and bring 
Comforts into a present sorrow and a night of pain? 
Where goest thou, O thought? to what remote land is thy flight?” 
Commentaries of Proclus, II, 230: 

“The mathematical sciences are indeed the proper means of acquiring 
wisdom, but they ought never to be considered as its end. They are the 
bridge as it were between sense and intellect by which we may safely 
pass through the night of oblivion over the dark and stormy ocean of matter, 
to the lucid regions of the intelligible world; and he who is desirous of 
returning to his true country will speedily pass over this bridge, without 
making any needless delays in his passage.” 

(II, 276): “The mathematical science; by whose assistance, we first 
recognize the glimmerings of truth, and discover the dawning beams of 
intellect emerging, as it were, from the night of oblivion.” 


XI 


With the main thesis of Blake’s Songs of Innocence and Experience 
compare the following (Commentaries of Proclus, I, ci): 

“But in the third place, being elevated to supernal natures, and 
judging these to be alone true, they affirm themselves to be ignorant of 
all they formerly imagined themselves to know; in which degree Socrates 
professed to find himself, when he said, this one thing I know, that I know 
nothing; an ignorance preferable to all the knowledge gained by the most 
unwearied experimental enquiries.” 

Blake uses “generation” in the Neo-Platonic sense as meaning birth 
into material life, p g on the garment of flesh. For examples see Sloss 
and Wallis, II, 162+163. 

Similarly the Commentaries of Proclus (I, xci) read: “For true being, 
according to the Platonists, is without generation, because it has an 
infinite power of being totally present at the same time: and body is said 
to be generated, because it always possesses in itself an infinite flowing 
power, which it cannot at once totally receive.” 

XIII 
Blake’s Jerusalem, 38, 16-21: 
“Mutual in one another’s love and wrath all renewing, 
We live as One Man: for, contracting our infinite senses, 
We behold multitude; or, expanding, we behold as one, 
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As One Man all the Universal Family; and that One Man 
We call Jesus the Christ: and he in us and we in him 
Live in perfect harmony in Eden, the land of life.” 
Commentaries of Proclus (I, x): 

“Will it not, therefore, be proper, in the first place, to enquire, with 
the great Plotinus, whether multitude is not a departure and distance 
from one, so that infinity itself is a separation from unity in the extreme, 
because it is no other than innumerable multitude; that on this account 
it becomes evil; and that we contract a similar nature when departing 
from intellectual unity, we are divided by sensible multitude.” 

Blake’s peculiar use of the word “Spectre” to represent “the reasoning ~ 
power’’ with its false picture of life, is well known. Examples can be found 
in Sloss and Wallis (II, 226-233). The word occurs in a sense resembling 
Blake’s in The Commentaries (I, 53): “For the conjectural power knows 
the spectres of sensible forms, while they are beheld in water and other 
bodies, which perspicuously represent their image.” 

XV 

Blake repeatedly uses the figure of the ‘Wine-press,” often with great 

lack of clearness. See Sloss and Wallis, II, 254-256. 

At times, at least, he may have had in mind the following passage ~ 
from The Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries (p. 144): ‘The pressing of 
grapes is as evident a symbol of dispersion as the tearing of wool; and 
this circumstance was doubtless one principal reason why grapes were 
consecrated to Bacchus: for a grape, previous to its pressure, aptly repre- 
sents that which is collected into one; and when it is pressed into juice, 
it no less aptly represents the diffusion of that which was before collected 
and entire.” 

XVI 

Repeatedly in Jerusalem Blake speaks of the starry wheels of Albion’s 
sons, meaning apparently, mistaken systems of thought. An example 
is Jerusalem 5, 3-5: 

“Cambridge & Oxford & London 
Are driven among the starry Wheels, rent away and dissipated 
In Chasms & Abysses of Sorrow.” 


Compare The Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries (p. 142): 1) q 


“In the first place, then, with respect to the wheel, since Dionysus, 
as we have already explained, is the mundane intellect, and intellect is of 
an elevating and convertive nature, nothing can be a more apt symbol 
of intellectual action than a wheel or sphere.” 

Also Sallust (p. 34): “But of the bodies contained in the world, some 
imitate intellect, and revolve in a circle; but others soul, and are moved 
in a right line.” 
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XVII 

The Four Zoas (end of Night V): 

“The Woes of Urizen, shut up in the deep dens of Urthona.... 

I will arise, explore these dens, and find that deep pulsation 

That shakes my caverns with strong shudders: perhaps this is the 

night 

Of Prophecy, and Luvah hath burst his way from Enitharmon.” 
Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries (pp. 103-104): 

“The reader may observe how Proserpina, being represented as con- 
fined in the dark recess of a prison and bound with fetters, confirms the 
explanation of the fable here given as symbolical of the descent of the 
ee What emblem can more beautifully represent the evolutions 
and outgoings of an intellectual nature into the regions of sense than the 
wanderings of Ceres by the light of torches through the darkness of night, 
and continuing the pursuit still she proceeds into the depths of Hades 
itself?” a 

Visions of the Daughters of Albion—Argument: 
“I pluckéd Leutha’s flower, 
And I rose up from the vale; 
But the terrible thunders tore 
My virgin mantle in twain.” 
Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries (p. 99): 

“Proserpina, therefore, or the soul, at the very instant of her descent 
into matter, is, with the utmost propriety, represented as eagerly engaged 
in plucking this fatal flower; for her faculties at this period are entirely 
occupied with a life divided about the fluctuating condition of body. 

After this, Pluto, forcing his passage through the earth, seizes on 
Proserpina.” 

XIX 

Blake repeatedly speaks of the union or reunion of the soul with the 
body as “death” and of people absorbed in material affairs as ‘“‘dead.” 
Examples may be found in Sloss and Wallis, II, 147. 

Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries (p. 5): ‘That the soul, indeed, till 
purified by philosophy, suffers death through its union with the body, 


was obvious to the philologist Macrobius. ... . The death of the soul was 
nothing more than a profound union with the ruinous bonds of the body.” 


Jerusalem (33, 35-34, 11): 
“Vala replied in clouds of tears, Albion’s garment embracing: 


\ ‘I was a City & a Temple built by Albion’s Children. 


~ 


4 Pointed out by Professor Damon. 
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I was a Garden planted with beauty. I allured on hill & valley 
The River of Life to flow against my walls & among my trees.... 
‘Art thou Vala?’ replied Albion, ‘image of my repose?.... ~ 
Is not that Sun thy husband & that Moon thy glimmering Veil? 
Are not the Stars of heaven thy Children? Art thou not Babylon? 
Art thou Nature, Mother of all? Is Jerusalem thy Daughter? 
Why have thou elevate inward, O dweller of outward chambers, 
From grot & cave beneath the Moon?” 

Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries (pp. 70~71): 

“The divinity of the moon is represented as addressing him in this 
sublime manner: ‘.... Behold, Lucius, moved with thy supplications, 
I am present; I, who am Nature, the parent of things, mistress of all the 
elements . . . . who rule by my nod the luminous heights of the heavens, 
the salubrious breezes of the sea.” 


Blake repeatedly uses “vegetation,” ‘“‘vegetate,” etc., apparently to 
express a materialistic decadence. For example turn to The Four Zoas, 
I, 95+98: 

“They said: ‘The Spectre is in every man insane & most 
Deform’d. Thro’ the three heavens descending in fury & fire, 
We meet it with our songs & loving blandishments & give 
To it a form of vegetation’.”’ 

Similarly in The Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries (p. 99) we read: 
“Hence, by an immoderate attachment to this unsubstantial mockery 
and gliding semblance of the real soul [the material body], such an one 
becomes, at length, wholly changed, as far as is possible to his nature, 
into a vegetive'? condition of being.” 


XXII 

Vala (I, 86-92): 
“There is from Great Eternity a mild & pleasant rest 
Nam’d Beulah, a Soft Moony Universe, feminine, lovely, 
Pure, mild & Gentle, given in Mercy to those who sleep, 
Eternally Created by the Lamb of God, around, 
On all sides, within & without the Universal Man. 
The Daughters of Beulah follow sleepers in all their Dreams, 
Creating Spaces lest they fall into Eternal Death.” 

The Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries (p. 13): 

Quotes from Ficinus the opinion of the ancient theologists: “‘ ‘They 
asserted that prudent men, who earnestly employed themselves in divine 
concerns, were above all others in a vigilant state. But that imprudent 
[i.e., without foresight] men, who pursued objects of a different nature, 


"% The Amsterdam first edition reads “plantal’” instead of “vegetive.” 
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being laid asleep, as it were, were only engaged in the delusions of 
dreams’.” 

Blake, as the context shows felt more compassion than Ficinus for 
the dreamers of dreams, but was equally clear that their attitude was not 
one for a noble soul. 

XXIII Coe 

The symbolism of Urizen’s book of hones may be clearer in the light 
of the following passage: 
Cratylus, etc., 1793 (p. 132): 

“Brass, from its resisting nature, is an apt emblem of body, and con- 
sequently of the realms of generation, in which body predominates.” 


XXIV 


Blake’s pairing off of male and female symbolic figures might easily 
have received an impetus from the following passage: 
Cratylus, etc., 1793 (p. 43, note): 

“Tt is necessary to observe, that this mutual communication of energies 
among the gods was called by ancient theologists ‘eos yauos, a sacred 
marriage; concerning which Proclus.... remarks as follows: 
‘Theologists at one time considered this communion of the gods, in 
divinities co-ordinate with each other; and then they called it the marriage 
of Jupiter and Juno, of Heaven and Earth, of Saturn and Rhea. But at 
another time they considered it as subsisting between subordinate and 
superior divinities; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and 
Ceres. But at another time, on the contrary, they beheld it as subsisting 
between superior and subordinate divinities; and then they called it the 
marriage of Jupiter and Proserpine. ... . It is necessary to understand 
the idiom of each, and to transfer a conjunction of this kind from the 
gods, to the communion of ideas with each on.” 


XXV 


Blake’s character Enfon, the the venerable Earth Mother, whose name 
suggests a derivation from the Latin Ens, resembles the Neo-Platonic 


conception of Vesta. 


Cratylus, etc., 1793 (p. 41, note): 

“The goddess Vesta has a manifest agreement with essence, because 
she preserves the being of things in a state of purity, and contains the 
summits of the wholes from which the universe consists. For being is the 
most ancient of all things, after the first cause, who is truly superessential ; 
and Earth, which among mundane divinities is Vesta, is said by Plato, 
in the Timaeus, to be the most ancient of all the gods in heaven. .... 
Hence every thing which is stable, immutable, and which always subsists 
in the same manner, descends to all mundane natures from this super- 
celestial Vesta.” 
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XXVI 


Blake’s hostile, or at least distrustful, attitude toward Nature might 
easily have been inspired by Taylor’s Introduction to the Timaeus. 
Cratylus, etc., 1793 (p. 375): 

“With respect to the term nature, which is differently defined by 
different philosophers, it is necessary to inform the reader, that Plato does 
not consider either matter or material form, or body, or natural powers, 
as worthy to be called nature; though nature has been thus denominated 
by others. Nor does he think proper to call it soul; but establishing its 
essence between soul and corporeal powers, he considers it as inferior to 
the former through its being divided about bodies, and its incapacity of 
conversion to itself, but as surpassing the latter through its containing 
the reasons of all things, and generating and vivifying every part of the 
visible world. For nature verges toward bodies, and is inseparable from 
their fluctuating empire.” 


XXVII 


Taylor, like Blake, uses the word “abyss” to symbolize matter or 
materialism: 
Sallust (p. 128): 
“Nor e’er remember in the dark abyss 
The splendid palace of their sire sublime.” 


XXVIII 
Blake’s Book of Ahania (Ch. V): 
“The lamenting voice of Ahania, 
Weeping upon the Void! 
And round the Tree of Fuzon, 
Distant in solitary night, 
Her voice was heard, but no form 
Had she; but her tears from clouds 
Eternal fell round the Tree. 
And the voice cried: ‘Ah Urizen! Love! 
Flower of the morning! I weep on the verge 
Of Nonentity!—how wide the Abyss 
Between Ahania and thee’!... .” 
Taylor’s Sallust (pp. 165-166) (To Vesta): 
“While on Hyle’s stormy sea, 
Wide I roam in search of thee, 
Graciously thine arm extend, 


And soon cut the fatal folds 
Through which guileful nature holds 
Me indignant from thy sight 
Exil’d in the realms of night, 


; 
And my soul from all defend:.... 
\ 
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From my father’s bosom torn, 
Wand’ring weary and forlorn, 
That my soul with rapid wing, 
From Oblivion’s coast may spring, 
May once more triumphant gain 
Truth’s immortal, shining plain.” 


XXIX 


In 1793 Blake engraved The Visions of the Daughters of Albion and 
named the villain of the poem Bromion. In the same year Taylor published 
his Sallust, etc., containing the line, 

“Jove all-seeing, Bromius strong.” 
The epithet Bromius was, of course, common in Greek mythology; but 
the coincidence in dates seems worth recording. 


XXX 


The hint of the falls of Urizen and Los may be found in Taylor’s 

Sallust (p. 159): 
“Staggering and oppress’d with sleep, 
Thro’ dark Hyle’s stormy deep, 
Headlong borne with forceful sway, 
And unconscious of the way, 
Far I fell, mid dire uproar, 
Till I touch’d this gloomy shore. 
But my soul, now rous’d by thee, 
And enabled truth to see, 
Scorns her fetters, and aspires, 
Borne on wings of pure desires, 
To thy meadows full of light, 
Fill’d with fountains of delight. 
Arbiter of mental life, 
Thro’ these realms of endless strife, 
Thro’ earth’s dark Tartarian tomb, 
May thy light my steps illume; 
And disclose the arduous way 
To the coasts of mental day.” 


XXXI 

Blake’s Jerusalem (31, 15-16): 

“Till he came to old Stratford & thence to Stepney & the Isle 

Of Leutha’s Dogs.” 
Sallust (p. 127, note): 

“For evil daemons, as I have shown in my Dissertation on the Mysteries, 

appear in the shape of dogs.” 
Sallust (p. 157): 
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“Daemons from my life expel, 
That in matter’s darkness dwell; 
Noxious to the human race, 
Dogs of hell, terrific, base.” 


XXXII 


Blake’s general attitude in telling his obscure philosophic myths might 
easily have been inspired by Taylor. 
Sallust (p. 10): 

“As the gods impart the goods of sensible natures in common to all 
things, but the goods resulting from intelligibles to the wise alone, so 
fables assert to all men that there are gods; but who they are, and of what 
kind, they alone manifest to such as are capable of so exalted a knowledge. 
In fables too, the energies of the gods are imitated; for the world may very 
properly: be called a fable, since bodies, and the corporeal possessions 
which it contains, are apparent, but souls and intellects are occult and 
invisible. Besides, to inform all men of the truth concerning the gods, 
produces contempt in the unwise, from their incapacity of learning, and 
negligence in the studious; but concealing truth in fables, prevents the 
contempt of the former, and compels the latter to philosophize. But you 
will ask why adulteries, thefts, paternal bonds, and other unworthy actions 
are celebrated in fables? Nor is this unworthy of admiration, that where 
there is an apparent absurdity, the soul immediately conceiving these 
discourses to be concealments, may understand that the truth which they 
contain is to be involved in profound and occult silence.” 


XXXIII 


Sloss and Wallis (II, 194) in discussing the sons of Los, say that one 
class of them were “never generated,” a phrase of Blake’s which “eludes 
interpretation.” But it does not elude interpretation after one has read 
Taylor’s Sallust (p. 5): 

“The essences of the gods are neither generated; for eternal natures 
are without generation; and those beings are eternal who possess a first 
power, and are naturally void of passivity.” . ; 
Blake’s Jerusalem (27, 35-36): 

“Albion gave his deadly groan, 
' And all the Atlantic Mountains shook.” 
Cratylus, etc., 1793 (p. 399), Introduction to Timaeus: 

“According to the saying of Heraclitus, he who passes through a very 
profound region will arrive at the Atlantic mountain, whose magnitude 
is such, according to the relation of the Aethiopian historians, that it 
touches the aether, and casts a shadow of five thousand stadia in extent.” 
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XXXV é 

In Blake’s Milton, p. 32 (and reproduced there in the Quaritch ed. of 
1893) is a diagram by Blake of a vast egg. It contains the names of Adam 
and Satan, surrounded by the four intersecting circles of the Four Zoas. 
Apparently it is Blake’s chart of that mental universe through which 
Milton took his course. This may have been suggested by the Cratylus 
of 1793 (p. 286): 

“Time is symbolically placed for the one principle of the universe; 
but aether and chaos, for the two posterior to this one: and being, simply 
considered, is represented under the symbol of an egg.”’ And five or six 
pages later: “The egg itself is heaven: from the bursting of which into 
two parts, the sections are said to have become heaven and earth.” 

This chart of Blake’s was his drawing of what he called “the mundane 
shell.” The phrase was probably suggested by Taylor’s work, for, though 
its exact form does not appear there, the adjective “mundane” is con- 
stantly used in ways that would suggest it. We quote a few examples: 

Cratylus, etc. (p. 56, note): “mundane gods”—“mundane natures” 
(p. 61, note): “mundane subsistence”—“mundane intellect” —‘“‘mundane 
soul”; (p. 63, note): “mundane establishment’”—“mundane concerns”; 
(p. 70, note): “mundane idiom’; (p. 372): ‘mundane animal.” 

(p. 372) (Introduction to Timaeus): 

“The whole mundane animal too is connected together, according to 
the united comprehension which subsists in the intelligible world; and the 
parts which it contains are distributed so as to harmonize with the whole, 
both such as are corporeal and such as are vital. For partial souls are 
introduced into its spacious receptacle, are placed about the mundane 
gods, and become mundane through the luciform vehicles with which they 
are connected.” 

Sallust (p. 133, note) speaks of “the mundane order.” 

Sallust (p. 156): “Of the mundane gods the king.” 

Sallust (p. 162): “Thy power exempt from mundane forms we see.” 


XXXVI 
The following passage from Blake’s Four Zoas (IX, 478~482) may be 
simply a bit of idyllic poetry: 
‘And on the river’s margin she ungirded her golden girdle; 
She stood in the river & view’d herself within the wat’ry glass, 
And her bright hair was wet with the waters. She rose up from the 
river, 
And as she rose, her Eyes were open’d to the world of waters: 
She saw Tharmas sitting upon the rocks beside the wavy Sea.” 
But if this passage has a symbolic meaning, it may be explained by the 
following excerpt from The Works of Piato (II, 514): 
“For, as if some one standing on the margin of a river should behold 
the image and form of himself in the floating stream, he indeed will pre- 
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serve his face unchanged, but the stream being all-variously moved will 
change the image. .... After the same manner the soul, beholding the 
image of herself in body, borne along in the river of generation, and 
variously disposed at different times, through inward passions and ex- 
ternal impulses, is indeed herself impassive, but thinks that she suffers, 
and, being ignorant of, and mistaking her image for, herself, is disturbed, 
astonished, and perplexed.” 


XXVII 
Blake’s Milton (16, 21-26): 
“The Mundane Shell is a vast Concave Earth, an immense 
Harden’d shadow of all things upon our Vegetated Earth, 
Enlarg’d into dimension & deform’d into indefinite space 
In Twenty-seven Heavens and all their Hells, with Chaos 
And Ancient Night & Purgatory. It is a cavernous Earth 
Of labyrinthine intricacy, twenty-seven folds of opakeness.” 
Blake’s Jerusalem (75, 10): 
“And these the names of the Twenty-seven Heavens & their Churches:” 
Works of Plato (II, 629): 

“But Timaeus, in what he here says, converting things last to such as 
are first, and the terminations of the soul to its summit establishes this 
to be octuple, and that twenty-seven times, the first.” Also on the pre- 
ceding page Taylor has the footnote: ‘Let it be remembered that the first 
numbers of the soul are, as we have observed in the Introduction to this 
Dialogue, 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27.” These passages are part of a discussion on 
the mystic properties of numbers, which might easily have left with Blake 
the impression that 27 was the supreme Platonic number, as 3 was the 
supreme number of the Trinitarians. 


XXXVIII 
Blake’s Jerusalem (98, 7-8): 
“At the clangor of the Arrows of Intellect 
The innumerable Chariots of the Almighty appear’d in Heaven.” 
Works of Plato (II, 283): 

“Intellect, possessing its life in eternity, and in an essence ever in 
energy, and fixing all its intelligence collectively in itself, is perfectly 
divine.” (II, 475, note): “Intellect, therefore, is alone unconquerable; 
but science and scientific reasoning are vanquished by intellect, according 
to the knowledge of being.” (V, 523, note): ‘His [Apollo’s] emission of 
arrows is the symbol of his destroying everything inordinate, wandering, 
and immoderate in the world.” 


1% Quotations throughout this essay from The Works of Plato are almost wholly 
from Taylor’s vast mass of editorial matter, not from the Platonic dialogues 
themselves. 
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XXXIX 


Bilake’s Milton (23, 72): 


“Time is the mercy of Eternity.” 
Works of Plato (II, 279): 
wiO4¥ “Time is the image of eternity.” 


XL 


Blake’s Four Zoas (IX, 616-619): 
“©The feast was spread in the bright South, & the Eternal Man 
Sat at the feast rejoicing, & the wine of Eternity 
Was serv’d round by the flames of Luvah all day & all the night. 
And many Eternal Men sat at the golden feast.” 
Works of Plato (II, 578, note): 

“According to the theology of Plato, there is not one father of the 
universe only, one providence, and one divine law, but many fathers 
subordinate to the one first father.” 

XLI 

With the wanderings of Blake’s Urizen in The Four Zoas, Night VI 
compare Works of Plato (II, 506, note): ‘But the fourth and last genus is 
that which abundantly wanders, which descends as far as to Tartarus, 
and is again excited from its dark profundities, evolving all-various forms 
of life, employing various manners, and at different times different 
passions. It also obtains various forms of animals, daemoniacal, human, 
irrational, but is at the same time corrected by Justice, returns from earth 
to heaven, and is circularly led from matter to intellect, according to 
certain orderly periods of wholes.” 


XLII 


For Blake’s use of the symbolic “veil of Vala” see Sloss and Wallis, 
II, 251. The conception may have been suggested by such passages as the 
following in The Works of Plato: (I, 520), ‘The veil of Minerva is an 
emblem of that one life or nature of the universe, which the goddess 
weaves by those intellectual vital powers which she contains.” (II, 487, 
note): “Hence soul" is said .... to extend itself to the extremities of 
heaven, as vivifying it on all sides; and to invest the universe as with a 
veil, as possessing powers exempt from divisible bulk.” 

Cratylus, etc., 1793 (p. xvi): 

“Men who are ignorantly called men of learning... . who, like 
Homer’s mice, impiously nibble the veil of Wisdom, and would willingly 
destroy the work of her celestial hands.” 


4 Remember that “soul” is used here in the Neo-Platonic sense as something 
inferior to intellect. 
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XLIill 
Blake’s Songs of Innocence (““Night”’)**: 
“When wolves and tigers howl for prey, 
They pitying stand and weep.” 
Works of Plato (1, 501): 

“Why therefore should you wonder that many according to life are 
wolves, many are swine, and many are invested with some other form of 
irrational animals?” 

XLIV 
Blake’s Jerusalem (opening): 

“Of the Sleep of Ulro and of the passage through Eternal Death and 
of the awaking to Eternal Life.” 
Works of Plato (1, 493): 

‘As they advance however in perfection, are excited from body, and 
collect their powers from matter, they become more prolific, and more 
inventive of the things about which they were before unprolific and 
dubious, through the sluggishness and privation of life proceeding from 
matter, and the sleep of generation.”’ (Invert the order of one of the above 
sentences, and you find both running parallel in thought throughout.) 
Works of Plato (II, 459): 

“As this introduction and the following translations were the result 
of no moderate labour and perseverance, I earnestly hope they may be 
the means of awakening some few at least from the sleep of oblivion.” 


XLV 


Blake’s Thomas Butts”}'*: 
“With my inward eye, ’tis an old man grey, ‘s 
With my outward, a Thistle across my way.” 
Works of Plato (1, 66, note): 
“But sometimes one herb, or one stone, is sufficient toa divine opera- 
‘tion. Thus, a thistle is sufficient to procure the sudden appearance of 
some superior power.” 


XLVI 


Blake’s Four Zoas (V, 164-165): 
“Nor all the power of Luvah’s Bulls, 
Tho they each morning drag the unwilling Sun out of the deep.” 
Works of Plato (IV, 449, note): 
“But they say that the moon is drawn by two bulls.” 


% This was written before The Works of Plato was even planned. But the like- 
ness may represent some common source, now lost, and so help to interpret Blake. 

% According to Sampson (Poetical Works of Wm. Blake, p. 187 of 1913 ed.), 
this was written some two years before The Works of Plato appeared. But there is 
the possibility of personal contact between Blake and Taylor. 
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XLVII 

For Blake’s use of the “polypus” see Sloss and Wallis, II, 207. In 
The Works of Plato (III, 478), the editor translates a passage from ‘“The 
Banquet” as follows: ‘So that every one of us at present is but the tally 
of a human creature; which has been cut like a polypus, and out of one 
made two.” Of this passage the editor says in the footnote: “Under this 
difficulty of ascertaining what animal is meant by the Tra mentioned 
here by Plato, we have translated it a polypus, because the wonderful 
property ascribed here to the ¥717Ta is the same with that in the polypus, 
which a few years since afforded great entertainment to the virtuosi in 
many parts of Europe.” : 


XLVIII 

Blake’s Jerusalem (99, 1-4): 

“All Human Forms identified, even Tree, Metal, Earth, & Stone; all 

Human Forms identified, living, going forth & returning wearied 
_ Into the Planetary lives of Years, Months, Days & Hours; reposing, 

And then Awaking into his Bosom in the Life of Immortality.” 
Works of Plato (I, 64, note): 

“Hence we may behold the sun and moon in the earth, but according 

to a terrene quality; but in the celestial regions, all plants, and stones, 
and animals, possessing an intellectual life according to a celestial nature.” 


XLIXx 
Blake’s Jerusalem (p. 77): 
“Is the Holy Ghost any other than an Intellectual Fountain?” 
Works of Plato (1, \xxxiii): 

“That vast whole of wholes, in which all other wholes are centered 
and rooted, and which is no other than the principle of all principles, 
and the fountain of deity itself.” 

L 
Blake’s Songs of Experience’: 
“Ah Sunflower! weary of time, 
Who countest the steps of the sun; 
Seeking after the sweet golden clime, 
Where the traveller’s journey is done.” 
Works of Plato (I, 64, note): 

“Hence the sun-flower, as far as it is able, moves in a circular dance 
toward the sun; so that, if any one could hear the pulsation made by its 
circuit in the air, he would perceive something composed by a sound of 
this kind, in honour of its king, such as a plant is capable of framing.” 


1” The Songs of Experience appeared ten years before The Works of Plato. But 
there is the possibility that Blake knew Taylor personally, and got ideas from him 
long before they appeared in print. 
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LI 
Blake’s Jerusalem (p. 77): 
“T give you the end of a golden string, 
Only wind it into a ball, 
It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate, 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall.” 
Works of Plato (I, lvix): 

“Having thus taken a general survey of the great world, and descended 
from the intelligible to the sensible universe, let us still, adhering to that 
golden chain'* which is bound round the summit of Olympus, and from 
which all things are suspended, descend to the microcosm man.” Ibid. 
(I, lxxxvii): ‘By these men [Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, etc.], who 
were truly links of the golden chain of deity, all that is sublime, all that is 
mystic in the doctrines of Plato .... was freed from its obscurity and 
unfolded into the most pleasing and admirable light.” (If Blake had this 
passage in mind in the above stanza, he would be referring to himself 
as the last link in the golden chain of Neo-Platonic thinkers. This belief 
is strengthened by the following passage: Works of Plato (I, xc): “Por- 
phyry being let down to men like a mercurial chain, through his various 
erudition, unfolded everything into perspicuity and purity.” 


Such is the evidence. It probably shows that Blake read these | 
particular works of Taylor. But, more important than that, it | 
shows that much of his thought was drawn in some way from Neo- © 
Platonic sources and can be given a dignified and poetical inter- 
pretation in the light of Neo-Platonic teaching. 

FREDERICK E. PIERCE 

Yale University 


18 The phrase “golden chain” is found in Homer and Milton, but neither uses 
it to symbolize a continuous system of thought. Since Prof. Lowes, in his Road to 
Xanadu, has shown that Coleridge read Taylor enthusiastically, the following 
quotation from Coleridge’s prose may be in point: “From the time of Honorius 
to the destruction of Constantinople .... there was a continued succession of 
individual intellects; the golden chain was never wholly broken, though the connect- 
ing links were often of baser metal” (The Complete W orks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
ed. by Prof. Shedd, New York, 1853, IV, 30.) 


LXIV 
HERESY CONCERNING KEATS 


F what song the sirens sang Sir Thomas Browne, being a 

quaint and theoretical old gentleman, probably had some 
private opinion, and of just what John Keats meant when he 
declared (or the urn rather obviously declared for him) that 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty” more than one critic has advanced 
a not so private opinion. The statement is so lucid and so guile- 
lessly simple, taken alone, that it cannot be misunderstood, but 
put into its context it is like a man of too severe ideals in a naughty 
world—promptly at outs with the neighbors. It disagrees so 
sharply both with the ode it concludes, and the odes which follow 
it, that it is become what scholars in their odd language would 
call a “crux.” The answer is simpler than might be expected. 
One may very reasonably ask whether Keats ever even said 
“Beauty is truth,” and the answer is: No, he probably did not 
say it, nor anything like it. 

The confusion which arises when we accept the guileless state- 
ment as his may be summarized briefly. For four strophes the 
whole emotional value of the Ode on a Grecian Urn has been based 
upon the poignant transiency of human beauty and passion. 
Suddenly there comes the fifth and concluding strophe which 
declares that this “silent form,” the urn, “dost tease us out of 
thought,” after which it immediately advances a theory of 
esthetics—and esthetic theory is usually considered to have 
some connection with conscious cerebration. Moreover, the theory 
advanced implies that the fact of beauty is sufficient .. . . in other 
words that its ‘ransiency is no matter, and that in four-fifths of the 
poem we have responded to an emotional appeal which has no real 
validity. 

That is nonsense and instinctively we feel it. The poem is so 
well loved precisely because that appeal is valid and universal. 
Though we crave a solution of the questions transiency raises in 
our minds, we scarcely crave this solution once its implications 
become clear—it is so completely false to John Keats. For this 
is the solution of the art-for-art’s-sake people, and no one can 
imagine him in such company. 

After Keats has apparently reached a perfectly lucid though 
somewhat dubious solution, the Ode on Melancholy further com- 
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plicates the matter by returning to the point from which the 
Grecian Urn started, splendidly ignoring that guileless and con- 
clusive statement. In the later ode, though the angle of approach 
is different, again transiency is the emotional base, and in the 
Ode to a Nightingale he takes flight from this same settled question. 

We do not expect and, luckily, do not often meet an iron- 
rivetted and structural system of thought in poetry. What we do 
expect is emotional coherence, and here are two lines which not 
only belie the poem they conclude, but put it at variance with the 
group to which it belongs. It is possible to suggest that a great 
poet, concluding one of his greatest poems, did not believe what 
he said, or did not recognize its implications. This is possible but 
decidedly not wise. The critics have done what they could to 
reconcile the Grecian Urn with Melancholy, the usual explanation 
being that of a revulsion of feeling between the writing of one ode 
and the other. Amy Lowell suggests that Melancholy is an “angry 
denial” in another mood of the conclusion of the Grecian Urn; 
Mr. H. G. Garrod (when he stops berating Amy Lowell long 
enough to speak of his subject which is, officially, Keats) has it 
that the Grecian Urn is a “strong revulsion from the thesis of 
Melancholy.” 

The existence of a conflict is conceded in any effort at explana- 
tion, but may it not be possible that there is no conflict at all, and 
that Keats never either meant nor made such a statement as 
“Beauty is truth’? We take the passage out of the context, find 
its meaning lucid, and then put it back into the text only to find 
this lucid meaning troublesome. Perhaps it would be safer to find 
the meaning while the passage was still in its context. How far 
Pre-Raphaelite conceptions have colored our thought so that we 
read them back into periods to which they are alien is a question 
of intangibles which cannot easily be weighed—but which most 
distinctly cannot be ignored. Two lines apparently so complete 
in themselves, and hence so easily detached, would be especially 
defenseless against such a process. As we at present read them, 
they seem to smack more of Rossetti than of Keats, and perhaps 
more of Oscar Wilde than either. 

Particularly, once the lines are restored to the poem, one must 
scrutinize that word “Beauty.” What beauty? Out of the context 
“Beauty” is Abstract Beauty, or something else inhuman which 
approximates it, and parades in the fine dress of Initial Capitals. 
In the context Keats clearly has a specific beauty in mind and that 
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specific beauty may be either one of two. First it may be the Urn, 
qua urn: something marble and, above all, permanent. That agrees 
perfectly “in principle,” as the diplomats say when there is mischief 
afoot, with Abstract Beauty. But the talk of Abstract Beauty is 
of our making and Keats is, or may be, innocent. And if we accept 
this as the correct reading we are left in the confusion with which 
we started: two lines at war with three poems. 

Or, secondly, the beauty that he has definitely in mind may be 
that of the figures on the urn. It is the urn which gives us a 
message (‘““Thou sayst’’ are Keats’s words). To be grotesquely 
literal for a moment—does the urn contract its marble lips and 
labialize the statement “Beauty is truth’? Hardly. Or do the 
scenes upon the urn convey a certain idea? They do. And it is 
these scenes, not the urn gua permanent marble, which make the 
point on which Keats ends. This is so obvious as scarcely to de- 
serve mention, and yet the equally obvious consequences seem 
not to have been noticed. The word “urn” is never once mentioned 
in the text, its shape, its proportion are unknown; even its material, 
marble, is unmentioned until the fifth strophe, when we learn 
that the figures on it are marble. It is the beauty of these figures 
which is “ali Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know,” and the 
beauty of these figures is the beauty of pipes and timbrels and 
wild ecstasy. 

Read in its context, Keats is abandoning the problem as in- 
soluble, not advancing a theory of esthetic. If these scenes—and 
Keats—say anything, they say: Beauty is not truth, at least not 
in any permanent and abiding sense. Such reason, such truth as 
you will find in life is to be found in momentary ecstasy, and here 
only. This is not a novel doctrine. Keats has been both praised 
and blamed for leanings toward it elsewhere: he seems never to 
have been accused of advancing it here where he did advance it 
in a flat statement. 

To indulge a little in that most exciting of modern sports, 
psychological reconstruction—a game invented by the critics for 
their own amusement and the occasional furtherance of truth— 
there are in this Ode the clear symptoms of an emotional question 
whose answer Keats has not found. It is not a very obscure 
question and one that no Anglo-Saxon, if he possessed both in- 
telligence and a lack of faith in the doctrine of original sin, could 
very well miss: the question precisely what are the five senses 
worth (granted that they are not evil) inside the rather vague cir- 
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cumference of eternity. For a man at once so ardent and so 
thoughtful as Keats, the question was likely to be particularly 
pressing, and no more than any other mortal could he have found 
the answer. The point is, that the question intrudes upon him in 
the white heat of composition at a season when his powers were 
at their zenith. The first two strophes pose an antithesis: 


Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of Silence and Slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? what maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 


II 
Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


He begins, it may be noted, with a rhapsodic appreciation of a 
specific sensuous object. Keats is, as any school boy can inform 
you, a sensuous poet, and there is not and cannot be anything 
abstract about the sensuous; it immediately translates the in- 
definite word beauty into the concreteness of beautiful things. 
And Keats, save possibly in the famous opening of Endymion, is 
no exception. He need not dandle a solid marble urn on his lap 
while he works, but there can be nothing vague nor abstract in 
his conception of the beauty of which he writes. In this case, by 
the end of the first strophe he has reached ecstasy. The question- 
marks are exclamatory. It is impossible to read them as honest 
questions, the serious and somewhat fatuous demands for in- 
formation of a small boy deprived of the book of knowledge. 
The first may be a real query. The rest are not. A high enthusiasm 
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for Greek art was the spring which launched him into this poem 
and in ten lines it swept him to a climax, premature for the poem, 
but one which had been maturing within him the long time since 
Haydon had first introduced him to the Elgin marbles. 

Then, at the end of the strophe, he stopped—flat-footed. The 
next strophe is great poetry but it starts at a wide tangent. That 
problem which a strenuous moral sense has thrust on the Anglo- 
Saxon—that question of the value of the senses—had intruded. 
Just how long had the originals of those maidens been dust upon 
the wind? 

In the pause between these two strophes, this, and the next 
two great odes, are germinated. Perhaps the antithesis was in his 
mind before he started the poem. Perhaps he started with an 
enthusiasm for Greek art and no very clear idea of where he was 
going, only to collide with a question while he was seeking the 
opening of the next strophe. In view of the smooth transitions 
in the Ode on Melancholy and the Ode to a Nightingale the sharpness 
of the break here has a certain suggestiveness. 

In any case, in the second strophe, after ecstasy, he is suddenly 
off at a tangent: ecstasy is not so fine a state after all, spiritual 
ditties are better, and the true happiness of the lover is that he 
will never be disillusioned. That is beautiful and it may be true, 
but something of original sin has crept into paradise. He goes on: 


Ill 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 
For ever panting, and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


IV 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
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Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


Vv 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


The significance of the third strophe is clear enough: the poem 
is progressing along a clear line. The opening strophes were 
antithetical—the third contains them both in a clear reaffirmation 
of the problem involved in the antithesis. Ecstasy and the burning 
forehead, human potentiality and physical weakness are all there— 
the transiency and the fever and the glory of the senses. 

In the fourth strophe, Keats returns from the question to the 
sensuous object with which he began. It is a pause, a beautiful 
pause, and yet a sorrowful one, concluding with a dying cadence 
and the deep melancholy of streets forever deserted. The instinct 
which led to that pause (quite aside from the gracious charm of 
the picture) was the instinct of genius. After the sharp reversals 
of the preceding stanzas we are left tranquil a moment; the original 
beauty with which we began is reaffirmed, but with its accumu- 
lated sadness. And then, frankly and swiftly, Keats turns to give 
such solution as he is able. “O Attic shape,” he says, 


Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity 


Which means exactly what it says—that thought (which we have 
built up about the urn in the strophes following the initial ecstasy) 
breaks down and vanishes if we abandon ourselves to the message 
of the urn. Ecstasy can submerge us as completely as eternity. 
But the message, ecstasy, the clue, is withheld so that his last word 
may literally be his last word. 
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When old age shall this generation waste 
Thou shalt remain in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man. 


A fixed shape shall remain with this as yet undisclosed solution, 
which is the best Keats can offer. So far this interpretation is 
orthodox enough:—but is the message of the urn that of the poet- 
asters and the art-for-art’s-sake people? Was the ardent Keats 
content to call a marble woman the highest aspiration of mankind? 
Or did he mean in that parenthetical “a friend to man” that the 
urn was triumphantly pagan and unaware that his Anglo-Saxon 
question even had existence? The urn spoke, but not with literal 
marble lips—its pictures spoke and of these the initial one, which 
struck Keats most forcibly, isthat of maidens loth and mad pursuit, 
of pipes and timbrels and wild ecstasy. This is all we can and need 
to know. 

So conceived, the Ode on a Grecian Urn has that essential 
emotional coherence which is of more consequence to a work of 
art than the intellectual validity of its ideas. And, so conceived, 
the poem harmonizes perfectly with the two odes which follow, 
the Ode on Melancholy and the Ode to a Nightingale, and the three 
taken together form a larger unit as definitely integrated as are 
the strophes within any one of the three odes. The three form an 
experiment in symphonic structure....There is no space here to 
argue the exact order of composition; following Amy Lowell we must 
assume this order for the three in order to allow space for brief 
comment on the relationship of the three within the larger whole 
which they form. 

The conclusion of the Grecian Urn was an out-and-out and 
passionate declaration for the senses, curiously mingled with a 
tinge of desperation. The Ode on Melancholy pauses and restates 
the position so far: it is a pause in the emotional development 
just as the fourth strophe in the preceding ode had been a pause. 
Joy is forever bidding adieu, and the sorrowful transiency of the 
senses is not altered by the passionate recognition that the senses 
are the best that man can know. That fact bitterly remains, and 
the Ode on Melancholy neither advances nor retreats from the 
conclusion of the preceding ode. 

The Ode to a Nightingale finishes and underlines the motto of 
the trilogy precisely because it chronicles a revolt from the central 
conception of the group—and chronicles the failure of that revolt. 
It is in this ode, and this ode only of the three, that Keats flirts 


i 

i 

i 
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with the dogma of Permanent Beauty which has been ascribed 
to him. 

It is obvious that before the poem even commences the full 
significance of the life of the senses, with its marriage of anguish 
and joy, has been established. It was the business of the previous 
ode, with its pause in the progression, to emphasize the cruelty of 
delight. But in the final ode Keats starts with a flight from that 
reality. He is tempted by those glamorous shadows which lie 
within a frosty beaker of Hippocrene—anything to “Fade far 
away, dissolve, and quite forget.’”’ But this is only a half-escape— 
it is upon the “viewless wings of Poesy” that he must make his 
true escape if escape is ever to be made. No more here than else- 
where does Keats deny the senses—his is a revolt only against 
their limitations, an effort to build up the full joy of the sensuous 
life outside the fabric of reality and consequently without its 
anguish—it is a flight into that one possible world which offered 
a release, the world of imagination. And at this point the poem 
hovers upon the borderline of life: what is real and what perhaps 
is still more real, being imagined, is uncertain. And for one im- 
perial and conquering moment victory seems to rest with the 
rebels and the song of the nightingale soars above the litanies of 
death. It is one moment, one rocket flung against the black of 
time. The end of it is but foam and forlornness. And with that 
end, Keats implicitly returns to the conclusion of the first ode, 
now definitive. Pipes and timbrels and wild ecstasy, that is all ye 
know and need to know. 

Within these odes, emotionally so coherent, there is a curious 
contrast of light. “Grave and gay” is the evocative phrase Amy 
Lowell uses to describe the Ode to a Grecian Urn. She might also 
have spoken of the quality of the light which plays upon it—there 
is the clarity and sharpness of full sunshine, and yet of morning 
before the day has grown hot and the sun blinding—clear and cool 
and young before the full significance of life has come awake. 
Melancholy is to candle light, behind curtains. And the Nightingale 
is foam and shadow, too fragile for the hand to touch, a song of 
passion in the dark. 

ROYALL SNOW 
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LXV 
CARLYLE’S GENERAL METHOD IN 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


HOMAS CARLYLE’S French Revolution may be regarded as 
a prodigious cento of fragments from the memoirs and histories 
which made up the great bulk of his sources. Those sections which 
are not devoted to running commentary! on the Revolution, on 
democracy, or on other problems, are Carlylean renditions of 
various dull or hopelessly biased accounts, selected for color and 
drama, arranged according to climax or contrast, and presented so 
as to secure the result desired, a “flame-picture.”’ ‘While other 
historians sought to blend.... details [from memoirs] into a 
smooth equable narrative, as rags are fashioned into a sheet of 
paper, Carlyle took the rags themselves and hung them forth 
gay or grimy or blood-stained, dancing in air or trailing in mud.’”? 
Instead of considering Carlyle as a scientific historian we may more 
properly regard him as an artist, dealing with reported fact from 
a confusing number of directions, and handling materials which, 
however manifestly unreliable they themselves might be, always 
demanded some degree of accuracy and good faith, and which on 
the other hand permitted various turns of interpretation, emphasis, 
perspective, or moral judgment. From a great number of in- 
coherent and carelessly inaccurate narratives, he attempted to 
winnow that thing which he revered with his whole soul, the sig- 
nificant human fact. 
The “flame-picture” was also, if we may adopt a different figure, 
something of a mosaic. Every paragraph which depicts a situation 
or states a fact can be shown to have one or more originals behind 


1 There are, roughly, 1700 paragraphs in The French Revolution; of these more 
than 500 contain no historical material whatever, but express Carlyle’s reactions 
to events and ideas of the Revolution. My analysis of his method in the history 
has proceeded in the directions suggested by his citations of sources in footnotes; 
of these there are over 850. It has been assumed that by assembling all the sources 
mentioned in them, the basis of all Carlyle’s statements of fact could be found. 
Except for some half dozen allusions, which cannot be regarded as a part of his 
general method, this has been found true. In the absence of citation, the source 
of a given paragraph has been selected from the whole according to its fitness and 
adequacy. The history has been examined in the light of all the sources, of which, 
according to the least calculation, there are 83. 

2 Richard Garnett, Life of Thomas Carlyle, London |1887], p. 82. 
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it, a page or a line of a source which has, through the medium of 
his philosophy and style, become a brilliant unit in a larger aggre- 
gate. Thus, according to his footnotes, for the narration of the 
increasing tumult in Paris on July 13, 1789, Carlyle consulted at 
least five sources and wove their details into a single paragraph. 
The share that each original had in his narrative may be seen 


from the following: 


C.-E. Marquis de Ferriéres, “Mé- 
moires,” Paris, 1822, i, 116: Ce- 
pendant le tocsin sonnait dans 
toutes les églises; les boutiques 
étaient fermées; les rues pleines de 
gens armés..... 

P.-J.-B. Buchez et P.-C. Roux, 
“Histoire Parlementaire,’ Paris, 
1833 et seq., ti, 97: Partout on 
cherchait des armes; tous les 
ouvriers en fer étaient occupés.... 
mais c’était des armes 4 feu qu’il 
fallait. Pour cela, on allait a 
l’Hétel-de-ville, s’addresser 4 M. 
de Flesseles, prevét des marchands. 

J.-S. Bailly, “Mémoires,” Paris, 
1821, i, 348: M. de Filesselles 
déclare que M. de Pressoles, manu- 
facturier de Charleville, lui avait 
promis 12,000 fusils..... 

J.-J. Dusaulx, “Prise de la 
Bastille,’ Paris, 1821, p. 276: 
A neuf heures du matin, la multi- 
tude qui s’exaltait de plus en plus, 
s’empara du dépét des armes des 
gardes de la Ville, et se distribua 
trois cent soixante fusils..... 

Bailly, “Mémoires,” i, 329: .... 
et l’on vit 4 sa place un homme en 
chemise et sans bas comme sans 


The French Revolution, i, 251+ 
2525; All shops, unless it be the 
Bakers’ and Vintners’, are shut: 
Paris is in the streets;—rushing, 
foaming like some Venice wine- 
glass into which you had dropped 
poison. The tocsin, by order, is 
pealing madly from all steeples. 

Arms, ye Elector Municipals; 
thou Flesselles with thy Echevins, 
give us arms! 


Flesselles gives what he can: 
fallacious, perhaps insidious prom- 
ises of arms from Charleville; order 
to seek arms here, order to seek 
them there. 


The new Municipals give what 
they can; some three hundred and 
sixty indifferent fire-locks, the 
equipment of the City-Watch; 


‘a man in wooden shoes, and 
without coat, directly clutches 


3 All references to Th, French Revolution, in this paper, will be to the first 


edition, London, 1837. Since later editions were consulted before the writer had 
access to the first ed., there may be variations in punctuation and spelling but not 
in the text, which has been carefully collated with later eds. Unless otherwise noted 
all sources indicated are in the editions which Carlyle consulted; in general, enough 
of their titles is given to identify them readily. 
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souliers, monter garde, el fusil sur one of them, and mounts guard.” 
l’épaule, 4 la porte de la grande 
salle..... 

Histoire de la Révolution fran- 
caise, par Deux Amis de la Liberté, 
Paris, 1790-1803, i, 3355: Depuis 
vingt-quatre heures les enclumes 
retentissoient sous les coups re- Also as hinted, an order to all 
doublés du marteau. Tout le fer Smiths to make pikes with their 
est forgé en instrumens de car- whole soul. 


Of the five sources quoted here, Carlyle cites four in the chapter 
from which the paragraph has been drawn (Pt. I, Bk. V, Ch.V, 
“Give Us Arms’’): the Histoire Parlementaire, Dusaulx, the Deux 
Amis, and Ferriéres. Bailly is cited at the end of Chapter VI, 
“Storm and Victory,” along with various other works which con- 
tributed appropriate details. Carlyle’s general method, it is seen, 
was one of selection, transformation of original passages, and a 
careful placing in a vast word-picture. Instead of employing his 
sources for the production of a single coherent image, it is obvious 
that he read various accounts for separate little episodes. He saw 
the fall of the Bastille not as a single momentous event, but as 
an aggregate of many individual contributory incidents, each 
worth delineation in itself, each charged with the magic of human 
motive. The episodic nature of his narrative in a measure reflects 
the episodic nature of his sources, which were in the main a collec- 
tion of memoirs, reminiscences, hastily-written histories, letters, 
and diaries, materials that were naturally deficient in coherence 
and perspective. From such materials Carlyle achieved a pictorial 
coherence, to which chronology, as we shall see later, was at times 
(in minor instances) subordinated. The method to be observed 
in the above parallel is typical, as far as it goes, of Carlyle’s general 
practice. Every paragraph containing historical facts is the 
product of a number of mutually confirming sources. Instead of 
expanding on his material, a treatment which one might reasonably 


‘ Bailly dates his account the 12th of July; Carlyle is relating events of the 13th. 
Carlyle not only misdates the event but also misquotes Bailly concerning the 
‘wooden shoes,” which are noted only in Bailly’s work. 

5 Carlyle used this work in the ed. of Paris, 1792-1803. In this paper all quo- 
tations from this source are identical in text with the one I am using. I shall refer 
to it as Carlyle does, as Deux Amis. 
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expect from an historian with Carlyle’s opinions, he tends to con- 
dense, to pack into one paragraph perhaps the gist of ten ora 
dozen accounts; frequently a paragraph must have been produced 
by the contribution of a different source for every phrase. But 
this is not common, and cannot be discussed here. 

One of the first features to strike a close observer of Carlyle’s 
literary method in his histories is his use of footnotes. Let it be 
said at once that they cannot be depended upon as an adequate 
record of the materials from which he borrowed. It is frequently 
difficult to identify unmistakably the work which he cites. In 
citing his sources an author may either give a reference for each 
important statement or may “cover” a number of them later with 
a comprehensive reference in which the page-numbers given are 
completely inclusive. Carlyle apparently used no single method, 
and his footnotes, appearing on almost every page, are to some 
extent deceptive. Although he usually consulted from three to a 
half dozen works for a single chapter, or even for a single para- 
graph, most paragraphs of The French Revolution receive only one 
or two footnote references. For example, the Biographie Universelle 
(Paris, 1811-1833) is cited in footnotes on the following pages of 
volume I: 48, 101, 122-23, 278, 307, and 321. Nevertheless this 
work was consulted constantly for the first twenty chapters and 
many of Carlyle’s sentences can be explained only by resorting 
to its articles. Thus its unacknowledged use is evident in ‘“Dis- 
honoured Bills” (p. 93),° in “Astrea Redux Without Cash,’’’ in 
“Controller Calonne” (p. 97),8 in ““Maurepas” (p. 58),® in “The 
Notables” (p. 108),!° in ““Loménie’s Death-throes” (pp. 154-55)," 
in “The Procession.’”"* It is used also in describing the activities 
of Théroigne de Méricourt in portions of “The Insurrection of 
Women,” and of other characters of that episode," in describing 


* In the sentence beginning: ‘As little could Controller d’Ormesson do. .... * 

7In the paragraphs dealing with Necker’s final years. 

* Calonne’s bon mot to the Queen, about achieving the impossible. 

* In the sentence beginning: “‘M. de Maurepas has to gyrate... .” 

10 Calonne’s final years; paragraph beginning: ‘Such destiny the magic... .” 

11 Loménie de Brienne’s final years; last paragraph in the chapter. 

2 Throughout the chapter, for details in the lives of the leaders of ‘‘the pro- 
cession.” 

% Part I, Book VII, Chapter VII, “At Versailles,” second paragraph; the 
description of Jourdan and “Pére Adam” in the third paragraph; p. 393 of Chapter 
XI, “From Versailles”; p. 403 of the same chapter (the last days of Moreau de 
Saint-Méry). See the appropriate articles in Biog. Univ. 
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Marat’s funeral-honors,“ in narrating the flight to Varennes,’ 
in delineating Charlotte Corday and Marat," in relating Danton’s 
last days,'’ and in innumerable allusions by word or phrase. The 
chief characteristic, then, of Carlyle’s use of footnotes is the 
arbitrary citation of one source below a given paragraph when 
several uncited works have also been employed for the remainder 
of the passage. Occasionally at the end of a chapter he adds a 
fairly comprehensive (but never entirely inclusive) footnote, as 
at the ends of “Storm and Victory,” “The Lanterne,” ‘Charlotte 
Corday,” “Extinct,’’ and “Danton, No Weakness.” Finally, we 
may observe that Carlyle’s footnotes are often fragmentary, as, 
for example, “Duc de Levis,”’ “Founders of the French Republic,” 
and ‘“‘Walpoliana.’"* Yet it must be conceded that, once Carlyle’s 
sources are completely assembled, scarcely anything he wrote in 
The French Revolution can be regarded as without a foundation 
of source-material. 

Enough has perhaps been shown of Carlyle’s mechanical use of 
sources. It may be assumed that the word “paraphrase” connotes 
something more than what has thus far been discussed; we may 
be sure that a paraphrase by Carlyle must mean a complete and 
profound revision of an original passage, an act of spiritual inter- 
pretation and insight, an effort at dramatic feeling and character- 
ization, the re-casting of a thought or fact in a distinctly individual 
style. A paraphrase by Carlyle is characterized by attributes 
which fall into two groups: those determined by the surface 
qualities of his style and those arising from Carlyle’s psychology. 
The distinction may be a trifle arbitrary, but it will serve in the 
interest of clarity. Carlyle’s style, as is generally known, luxuriates 
in capitalization, triad constructions (“believed, bewept, besung’’), 
epithets (“‘sea-green Robespierre’’), omitted connectives in syntax, 


4 pt. ITI, Bk. IV, Ch. I, “Charlotte Corday,” p. 236, concerning the funeral 
urn, naming children after Marat, and David’s picture of him. Cf. Biog. U. 

% Pt. II, Bk. IV, Ch. VIII, “The Return,” pp. 255-56, Théroigne’s last years; 
p. 254, Bouillé’s last years. See the Biog. U. 

6 See art. on Charlotte Corday in Biog. Univ. 

17 The article on Danton in the Biog. Univ. was used more copiously than can 
be indicated in the scope of this study. See the Biog. U. 

18 These three notes presumably refer to the following: Duc de Levis, Souvenirs 
et Portraits, Paris, 1780-89; Biographical Anecdotes of the Founders of the French 
Republic, London, 1798; Horace Walpole, Walpoliana, London, 1819 (bound with 
Walpole’s Reminiscences). (These are the only editions in which I have been able 
to gain access to these three works.) 
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hyphenation, alliteration, groupings in pairs with assonance or 
rhyme (“‘perorate and speculate’’), the coining of words, italicizing 
for emphasis. The second group of features includes apostrophe, 
exclamation, hyperbole, contributed speeches without quotation 
marks, comment, synoptic surveys over a given scene, and in- 
terrogation. These aspects of his style will be seen in great abun- 
dance in whatever passage of The French Revolution one may 
choose to analyze. Such a passage may fall under one of tiree 
general types: (a) the faithful paraphrase, which adheres closely 
to the facts presented by a source, (b) the slightly embroidered 
paraphrase, and (c) that which shows some fabrication of minor 
details. It is only in types (b) and (c) that Carlyle’s style and 
method produce any departure from accuracy; type (a) represents 
Carlyle’s normal use of his materials. 

In one of the most normal and typical of passages, the narrative 
of the “Bust-procession” on the 12th of July, 1789,!® we find 
virtually all of Carlyle’s habits of style and paraphrasing in opera- 
tion: 


Deux Amis, i, 313: Un gros de = (1) Carlyle, i, 245+247:%°.... And 
citoyens se rend au cabinet de (2) now to Curtius’ Image-shop 
Curtius: on enléve du consente- (3) there; to the Boulevards; to the 
ment de cet artiste, les bustesde (4) four winds, and rest not till 
M. Necker, et de M. le duc (5) France be on fire! 
d’Orléans que l’on disoit alors (6) France, so long shaken and 
partager sa disgrace; on les (7) wind-parched, is probably at 
couvre de crépes, et on les porte (8) the right inflammable point. 
dans les rues au milieu d’un (8) —As for poor Curtius, who, one 
cortége nombreux, accompagné (9) grieves to think, might be but 
de quelques hommes de la garde (10) imperfectly paid,— he cannot 
de Paris. (11) make two words about his 
Cette pompe en méme-tems (12) Images. The Wax-bust of 
funébre et triomphante traver- (13) Necker, the Wax-bust of d’Or- 
soit la place Vendéme, lorsqu’un (14) leans, helpers of France: these, 
détachement de Royal-Allemand (15) covered with crape, as in funeral 
et de dragons vient le sabre haut (16) procession, or after the manner 


19 Pt. I, Bk. V, Ch. IV, “To Arms,” beginning with the last sentence of the fifth 
paragraph and ending with the ninth. (In the first edition of The French Revolution, 
Parts I, II, III were three separate volumes; thus my references to volumes are 
also to Parts.) 

20 Ibid. (The “Bust-procession” was precipitated by an inflaming speech of 
Camille Desmoulins; a mob then began a “demonstration” in favor of Necker 
who had just been dismissed.) 
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charger cette troupe de citoyens 
desarmés. Le buste de M. 
Necker est brisé, celui de M. 
le duc d’Orléans échappe avec 
peine au sabre d’un dragon; un 
garde-francoise sans armes perd 
la vie, quelques autres personnes 
sont blesseés. 


Deux Amis, i, 312: La consterna- 
tion fut générale, l’exil d’un seul 
homme devint une calamité 
publique: les spectacles sont 
fermés comme dans les jours de 
désolation et de deuil..... 


Baron P.-V. de Besenval, 
Mémoires, Paris, 1805, iii, 410: 
je leur envoyai l’ordre de se 
porter a la place Louis XV. 
Un fort détachement des 
Gardes-Suisses étoit déja dans 


les Champs-Elysées, avec quatre 


piéces de canon..... 


Deux Amis, i, 313-314: Le 
Prince de Lambesc, colonel de 
Royal-Allemand étoit alors avec 


(17) of suppliants appealing to 
(18) Heaven, to Earth, and Tartarus 
(19) itself, a mixed multitude bears 
(20) off. Fora sign! As indeed man, 
(21) with his singular imaginative 
(22) faculties, can do little or nothing 
(23) without signs: Thus Turks look 
(24) to their prophet’s Banner, also 
(25) Osier Mannikins have been 
(26) burnt, and Necker’s portrait 
(27) has erewhile figured, aloft on its 
(28) perch. 

(29) In this manner march they, 
(30) a mixed, continually increasing 
(31) multitude; armed with axes, 
(32) staves and miscellanea; grim, 
(33) many-sounding, through the 
(34) streets. Be all theaters shut; 
(35) let all dancing, on planked floor, 
(36) or on the natural greensward, 
(37) cease! Instead of a Christian 
(38) Sabbath, and feast of guingette 
(39) tabernacles,* it shall be a 
(40) Sorcerer’s Sabbath; and Paris, 
(41) gone rabid, dance,—with the 
(42) Fiend for piper! 

(43) However, Besenval with 
(44) horse and foot, is in the Palace 
(45) Louis Quinze. 

(46) Mortals promenading home- 
(47) wards, in the fall of the day, 
(48) saunter by, from Chaillot or 
(49) Passy, from flirtation and a 
(50) little thin wine; with sadder 
(51) step than usual. Will the Bust- 
(52) procession pass that way? Be- 
(53) hold it; behold also Prince 
(54) Lambesc dash forth on it, with 
(55) his Royal-Allemands! Shots 


% In the same general passage (in the edition of 1792-1803, however), the 
“Deux Amis” note that the anger of the crowds, as they came as usual on Sunday 
evenings from the guinguettes or suburban tea-houses and taverns, was due less 
to the dismissal of Necker than to the appearance of arms and soldiers at a time 


always given to pleasure and gaiety. 
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sa troupe sur la place Louis XV. 
Le peuple indigné I’assaille d’un 
gréle de pierres. Le fougeux 
aristocrate perd la téte, se jette 
dans les Tuileries avec quelques 
cavaliers, et pourfend d’un coup 
sabre un malheureux vieillard 
qui lui tendoit les bras. Quelques 
coups de fusil et le bruit d’un 
coup de canon répandent la 
terreur parmi les citoyens pais- 
sibles que l’agrément de la 
promenade avoit attirés dans ce 
lieu; hommes, femmes, enfans 
prennant la fuite dans le plus 
grand désordre, et se précipitent 
4 toutes les issues du jardin. A 
cet vue, les cris redoublés aux 
armes, aux armes se répétent 
successivement du Pont-Royal 
dans tout Paris, quelques épées 
brillent, le tocsin sonne dans 
toutes les paroisses, on court a 
Vhétel-de-ville, on se rassemble, 
on enfonce quelques boutiques 
d’armuriers; des gardes-franco- 
ises s’échappent de leurs ca- 
sernes et se mélent avec le 
peuple; une compagnie deRoyal- 
Allemand est battue et mise en 
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(56) fall, and sabre strokes; Busts 
(57) are hewed asunder; and alas, 
(58) also heads of men. A sabred 
(59) procession has nothing for it but 
(60) to explode, along what streets, 
(61) alleys, Tuileries Avenues it finds; 
(62) and disappear. One unarmed 
(63) man lies hewed down; a Garde 
(64) Francaise by his uniform; bear 
(65) him (or bear even the report of 
(66) him) dead and gory to his 
(67) Barracks;—where he has com- 
(68) rades still alive! 

(69) But why not now, victorious 
(70) Lambesc, charge through that 
(71) Tuilleries Garden itself, where 
(72) the fugitives are vanishing? 
(73) Not show the Sunday pro- 
(74) menaders too how steel glitters, 
(75) besprent with blood; that it be 
(76) told of, and men’s ears tingle? 
(77) Tingle, alas, they did; but the 
(78) wrong way. Victorious Lambesc 
(79) in this his second or Tuileries 
(80) charge succeeds but in over- 
(81) turning (call it not slashing, forhe 
(82) struck with the flat of his sword) 
(83) one man, a poor old school- 
(84) master, most pacifically totter- 
(85) ing there; and is driven out,” 


* On minor details Carlyle is occasionally (but not often) indifferent to conflict- 


ing source-accounts. Joseph Weber (Mémoires concernant Marie Antoinette, Paris, 
1822, i, 367-68) declares that two men were felled by Lambesc, and that of the two, 
not the schoolmaster but the Garde-francaise was struck down by the “flat of 
the sword”; the schoolmaster was unable to escape Lambesc’s horse and was 
accidentally injured. On the other hand, J.-J. Dusaulx (Prise de la Bastille, Paris, 
1821, p. 274) relates that “dans cette conjoncture, un soldat des gardes-francaises 
avait été tué d’un coup de pistolet, par un dragon,” and that a man “nommé 
Chauvet, maitre de pension, agé de 64 ans, avait été blessé par le prince... .. 4 
Weber attempts, in his royalist bias, to screen the prince, adding, “et l’on s’écria 
aussitét que celui-ci l’avait été blessé d’un coup de sabre.” 

Carlyle used Weber’s Mémoires (which were really written by Lally-Tollendal) 
in the edition of London, 1804-09. He seems to have had little faith in Weber’s 
veracity; yet while he often shows his reliance upon Dusaulx, he fails, in this par- 
ticular narrative, to mention the pistol shot Presumably where writers differed 
on the details of an episode, he felt at liberty to conjecture the most probable facts. 
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fuite par les soldats du Dépét, 

secondés par un bon nombre de 

Parisiens déterminés 4 vendre 

chérement leur vie. 

Histoire Parl., ii, 83: Sa (86) by barricades of chairs, by flights 

{Lambesc’s] marche fut arrétée (87) of “bottles and glass,” by exe- 

par une barricade de chaises; de (88) crations in bass-voice and treble 

derriére, on lancait sur son (89) Most delicate is the mob- 

peloton, des pierres, des bou- (90) queller’s vocation; wherein Too- 

teilles et des chaises..... (91) much may be as bad as Not- 
(92) enough. For each of the bass- 
(93) voices, and more each treble 
(94) voice, borne to all parts of the 
(95) City, rings now nothing but 
(96) distracted indignation; will ring 
(97) all night. The cry, To Arms! 
(98) roars ten-fold; steeples with 
(99) their metal storm-voice boom 
(100) out, as the sun sinks; armorers’ 
(101) shops are broken open, plun- 
(102) dered; the streets are a living 
(103) foam-sea, chafed by all the 
(104) winds.” 

The characteristics which make the above passages from Carlyle 
representative of what may be found on almost any page of The 
French Revolution may be noted as follows: first, his sentences are 
roughly faithful to the original; second, they at times approach 
translation; third; they present the facts of the sources through 
the spectrum of Carlyle’s style; fourth they do not indicate a 
thorough assimilation by Carlyle of the facts themselves, but 
rather a paraphrase of the originals in such a way as to unite in 
forming a sort of mosaic-pattern; and fifth, they show no fabrica- 
tion, or contribution of factual detail. 


3 We may note the following features of Carlyle’s style as shown in the parallel: 
capitalization in ll. 2, 12, 24, 51, 56, 67, 95; triads in Il. 1-4, 17-19, 31-32, 86-88; 
an epithet in 1. 78; omitted connectives in ll. 95-104; hyphenation in ll. 2, 33, 90- 
92; alliteration in ll. 29, 30, 40; a coined hyphenated expression in |. 99 (‘‘storm- 
voice”); italics in Il. 60 (“explode”); apostrophe in ll. 69-72; exclamation in Il. 
1-5, 40-42; hyperbole in ll. 100-104; contributed speech without quotation marks in 
ll. 34-37 (in which the mob is conceived as commanding all gaiety to be stopped); 
comment in ll. 20-23; a general survey of the situation in ll. 89-104; interrogation in 
ll. 51-52, 69-76.—Noteworthy also are the metaphors in ll. 60 (“explode”), 99 
(“storm-voice”), and I!. 102-104 (“the streets are a living foam-sea, chafed by 
all the winds).”’ 
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From this aspect of Carlyle’s work, that of general soundness 
and good faith in employing his materials, one is led immediately 
to consider the exceptions, those passages which on close examina- 
tion reveal various degrees of embroidering and addition. Were 
each of the exceptions long enough, it would be possible to com- 
pute the approximate ratio between the typical and the ex- 
ceptional, to state clearly what proportion of the history is to be 
regarded as imaginary or creative. However, after the most 
careful scrutiny, Carlyle’s deviations from his sources can be seen 
in only very minute and quite unimportant instances, when, for 
example, he desires to make a character live and speak, without 
regard to the absence in the sources of any evidence of a spoken 
word. 

Carlyle’s embroidery on a given scene, fact, or character took 


the turn (1) of introducing details which quite probably were 


present, (2) of utilizing some obscure but concrete and human 
detail found in a footnote of a source, (3) of being occasionally 
indifferent to conflicting accounts in order to form the most vivid 
and dramatic version, (4) of violating chronological order so as to 
complete a portrait or scene. In view of the gossipy and treacher- 
ous nature of his materials, and considering that he was not 
attempting a strictly documented and scientific history but a 
work of art, we are hardly justified in stressing his occasional 
freedom with the original accounts.* Let us look at a typical 
example of his practice in this regard. In narrating the harangue 
which Desmoulins delivered on the 12th of July and which pre- 
cipitated the ‘“‘Bust-procession’” and its consequencies, Carlyle 
used Desmoulins’ Vieux Cordelier (Pa~is, 1825), in which he found 
the printed speech as Camille recollected it and re-told it. We 
thus have the following: 

Vieux Cordelier, pp. 81-82: Aussitét Carlyle, i, 244-46 :*5 But see Camille 
je fus plutét porté sur la table que Desmoulins, from the Café de Foy, 
je n’y montai. A peine y étais-je, rushing out, sibylline in face; his 
que je me vis entouré d’une foule hair streaming, in each hand a 


* Carlyle himself wrote: “....I have again been resolute about the writin 


‘ofa book, and even working in the direction of one. Subject, ‘The French Revolu- 


tion.’ Whole boxes of books about me. Gloomy, huge, of almost boundless meaning, 
but obscure, dubious—all too deep for me; will and must do my best. Alas! gleams 
too, of a work of art hover past me; as if this should be a work of art. Poor me!’ 
Carlyle’s Journal, July 26, 1834. (Quoted from Froude’s biography of Carlyle, 
N. Y. 1882, Vol. II, Ch. 18, p. 259.) 

% Pt. I, Bk. V, Ch. IV, “To Arms!” fifth paragraph, to the last sentence. 
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immense. Voici ma courte ha- 
rangue, que je me _ n’oublierai 
jamais: 

“Citoyens! il n’y a pas un 
moment 4 perdre. J’arrive de 
Versailles: M. Necker est renvoyé: 
ce renvoi est le tocsin d’une Saint- 
Barthélmi de patriotes: ce soir tous 
les batallions suisses et allemands 
sortiront du Champ-de-Mars pour 
nous égorger. Il ne nous reste 
qu’une resource, c’est de courir 
aux armes, et de prendre des co- 
cardes pour nous reconnaitre.... 
J’avais les larmes aux yeux..... 
Ma motion fut regue avec des 
applaudissemens infinis. Je contin- 
uai; Quelles couleurs voulez-vous? 
..«.le verte, couleur de l’es- 
pérance!..... Alors je m’écria: 
Amis! le signal est donné; voici 
les espions et les satellites de la 
police qui me regardent en face. 
Je ne tomberai pas du moins vivant 
entre leurs mains. Puis, tirant deux 
pistolets de ma poche, je dis: Que 
tous les citoyens m’imitent! Je 
descendis étouffé d’embrassemens; 
les uns me serraient contre leurs 
coeurs; d’autres me baignaient de 
leurs larmes.” 


pistol! He springs to a table: the 
police satellites are eying him, 
alive they shall not take him, not 
they alive, him alive. This time he 
speaks without stammering.— 
Friends! shall we die like hunted 
hares? Like sheep hounded into 
their pinfold, bleating for mercy, 
where is no mercy, but only a 
whetted knife? The hour is come; 
the supreme hour of Frenchmen 
and Man; when Oppressors are to 
try conclusions with Oppressed; 
and the word is, swift Death or 
Deliverance forever. Let such hour 
be well-come! Us, meseems, one 
cry only benefits: To Arms! Let 
universal Paris, universal France, 
as with the throat of the whirl- 
wind, sound only: To Arms!—“‘To 
Arms!” yell responsive the in- 
numerable voices; like one great 
voice, as of a Demon yelling from 
the air: for all faces wax fire-eyed, 
all hearts burn up into madness. 
In such, or fitter words does Camille 
evoke the Elemental Powers, in 
this great moment. .... Friends, 
continues Camille, some rallying- 
sign! Cockades; green ones; 
.... the color of Hope!.... As 
with the flight of locusts, these 
green tree-leaves; green ribands 
from the neighboring shops; all 
green things are snatched, and made 
cockades of. Camille descends from 
his table, ‘stifled with embraces, 
wetted with tears;’ has a bit of 
green riband handed him; sticks 
it in his hat. 


In none of the other sources mentioned by Carlyle can there be 
found quite the original of his paragraph; yet were we without his 
citation we might justly question the adequacy of the passage from 
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the Vieux Cordelier in accounting for the English version of the 
incident. Carlyle sees Desmoulins with hair streaming, “sibylline 
in face,’”’ able for the moment to control his habitual stammering, 
gifted with considerably more eloquence than his contemporaries 
state, and drawing from the crowd more of a demonstration of 
willingness than even Camille himself indicates. ‘In such or fitter 
words,” says Carlyle, “does Camille speak.’’? Most readers, how- 
ever, will agree that the “fitter” words are Carlyle’s and that his 
prodigality with metaphors and similes and flexible rhythm makes 
just the difference between a more or less ordinary narration of an 
event and an artist’s exuberant treatment of it. There is a con- 
densed account of the episode in the history by the Deux Amis, 
in which the cry, “To Arms!” is given, and in which the chrono- 
logical placing of the pistol-drawing is the same as Carlyle’s: 
“Dans ce moment un jeune homme monte sur une table, crie aux 


‘armes! tire l’épée, montre un pitolet et une cocarde verte. La 


foule qui le regarde et l’écoute en silence, électrisée par son courage, 
pousse tout-d-coup d’horribles clameurs. On s’anime, on s’excite; 
et les feuilles des arbres arrachées en un instant, servent de 
cocardes 4 plusieurs milliers d’hommes, et donnent le premier 
signal de l’insurrection dans tous les quartiers de la ville.”** On 
the whole, however, the paralleled passages indicate the extent to 
which Carlyle permitted himself to embroider on his sources. 

In the whole of the history there are but eleven instances of the 
elevation of material found in the footnote of a source to major 
rank in Carlyle’s text. In his relentless quest for concrete 
detail, he occasionally utilized such an incident as Lieutenant- 
General Loiserolle’s offer of himself as a victim to the guillotine in 
his son’s place,?” or the horrible idea of a human tannery at 
Meudon.** Frequently the sole purpose of the use of such subordi- 
nant material is to add a touch in the portrait of a character, as 
in that of Couthon, whose paralysis was caused by exposure while 
endeavoring se rendre dans sa jeunesse aupres d’une personne qu’il 


% From Deux Amis, Paris, 1792-1803, i, 274. Carlyle does not cite this source 
at this point; on p. 245, however, there is the following citation: “Vieux Cordelier, 
par Camille Desmoulins, No. 5 (reprinted in Collection des Mémoires, par Baudouin 
Fréres, Paris, 1825), p. 81.” 

27 Carlyle, iii, 392 (in “Go Down To”); Mémoires sur les Prisons, Paris, 1823, i, 
264-65. 

*8 Carlyle, iii, 342 (in “Flame Picture’); G.-H.-R. Montgaillard, Histoire de 
France, Paris, 1827, iv, 290. 
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amait, et qui demeurait a une assez grande distance.* The most 
charming example of all, however, is to be found in his use of a 
footnote in the sixth volume of the Histoire Parlementaire, in which 
we see Marie Antoinette speaking graciously with a young Lorraine 
officer while Paris is preparing the Champ-de-Mars for the Federa- 
tion,*° and enslaving him by her beauty and tenderness. 

The nature of the minor departures from original accounts may 
best be seen by noting the following typical examples: at the 
hanging of Foulon* it was not Lafayette but Bailly who addressed 
the futile words about legal justice; it was Dusaulx and not 
Besenval (as Carlyle implies) who remarked the fiére contenance 
of the Parisians as they marched resolutely to the Bastille®; it 
was Lafayette and not Mirabeau who persuaded President 
Mounier on October 5th to have the Assembly adjourn*; at the 
Federation there really were cries of Vive le Roi, as Madame de 
Staél notes*; in the chapter, ‘““Grown Electric,” Carlyle misreads 
Dampmartin who in describing the tense atmosphere on the elec- 
tions of the Etates-General makes no mention of the cry, A bas 
les Aristocrats*; in the flight to Varennes, Choiseul and Goguelat 
were not, according to Choiseul’s own record, “‘passing and re- 
passing between Metz and the Tuileries.”** That the magnitude of 


2° Carlyle, ii, 285 (in “The Book of the Law’’); C.-F.-D. Dumouriez, Mémoires, 
Paris, 1822, ii, 370-71. 

39 Carlyle, ii, 82 (in “‘As in the Age of Gold’’); Hist. Parl., vi, 389-90. 

31 Carlyle, i, 287-88 (in “The Lanterne”’); Deux Amis, ii, 123; Hist. Parl., ii, 
146-47. 

2 Carlyle, i, 264 (in “Storm and Victory”); Dusaulx, Prise de la Bastille, Paris, 
1821, 291: La fiére contenance des Parisiens, leur intelligence et leur activité, pro- 
duisirent de prompts effets..... 

% Carlyle, i, 385 (in “Lafayette’”’); Ferritres, Mémoires, Paris, 1822, i, 321-22. 
Ferriéres states that it was Lafayette’s fatigue after his march to Versailles, and not 
Mirabeau’s request (which Mounier had refused), that decided the President. 

4 Carlyle, ii, 378 (in “Some Consolation to Mankind”); Madame de Staél, 
Considerations on the French Revolution, London, 1818, ii, 52. Carlyle used this 
work in the French; I have consulted both eds.; the pagination is the same. Al- 
though he cites the work in other pages of his history he omits any mention of it 
here. He must have read the whole of it, however. 

% Carlyle, i, 184, (in “Grown Electric”); A.-H. Viconte de Dampmartin, 
Evénemens qui se sont passéssousmes yeux pendant la Révolution francaise, Berlin, 
1799, i, 25-26. Carlyle, it will be noted, cites Dampmartin in a footnote. 

% Carlyle, ii, 219 (in “Count Fersen”); Le Duc de Choiseul, Relation du Départ 
de Louis XVI, Paris, 1822, 38-39. Carlyle cites Choiseul here; only mis-reading 
can account for the discrepancy. Oscar Browning notes Carlyle’s error; see his 
Flight to Varennes and Other Historical Essays, London, 1892, p. 56. 
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these errors is not such as to discredit Carlyle’s general per- 
formance is, perhaps, obvious to everyone. One encounters such 
errors in practically every chapter of The French Revolution. They 
involve no extensive or measurable quantity of his work, and we 
are left unable to indicate with any precision the degree to which 
they fill the history with dubious or erroneous statements. But it 
can be safely said that inasmuch as they form a small and ex- 
ceptional fraction of the work they are not to be taken as in- 
dicating Carlyle’s practice as a literary historian. 

Also representative of his tendency at times to embroider is 
his indifference to conflicting sources, always, however, in matters 
of subordinate detail. We have noted already the discrepancy 
between Weber and Dusaulx regarding the victims of Lambesc’s 
charge on the Tuileries Gardens. Dusaulx and the Deux amis 
differ over the release of Abbé Lefévre, the powder-distributer, 
who during the insurrection of women had been left suspended in 
the belfry of the Bastille. Carlyle conjectures (with grim humor) 
that, like the rope which refused to hang Foulon, the rope broke, 
“as French ropes often did.’’** But the most interesting revelation 
of Carlyle’s occasional determination to use the most dramatic 
version of a rumor is seen in his indifference to Montgaillard’s 
and Moleville’s denial of the report that at the execution of 
Louis XVI Abbé Edgeworth said, “Son of Saint Louis, ascend to 
Heaven.” Montgaillard declares that Edgeworth later denied 
having spoken the words. It is the untrustworthy Mercier whom 
Carlyle is obviously following.*® The story that Mirabeau had 
once set up a tailoring establishment, in order to “ingratiate him- 
self with this Third Estate,’ Carlyle quotes from an indignant foot- 
note of the Fils Adoptif, remarking that it is “among the pleasant 
memorabilities of this era” and that although it may be mere 


37 See above, note 22. 

38 Carlyle, i, 355 (in “The Menads’’); Deux Amis, iii, 293 (according to the Deux 
Amis, a woman cut Lefévre down); Dusaulx, p. 281 (Dusaulx states that a garde- 
national cut the abbé down). 

39 Carlyle, iii, 153 (in “Place de la Révolution”); Montgaillard, iii, 414; A.-E. 
de Bertrand de Moleville, Mémoires, Paris, 1816, ii, 348. Carlyle cites, among 
others, L.-S. Mercier, Nouveau Paris, Paris, 1795, iii, 3-8. But neither here (Carlyle, 
iii, 153) nor elsewhere does he indicate the edition of Mercier. I have verified the 
passage, however, in the edition of Paris, 1795, which he presumably used. That 
Carlyle regarded Mercier as unreliable we know from his mention of the latter as 
“the exaggerative man” (The French Revolution, iii, 318). 
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fable, it was nevertheless widely believed “in those days.’** One 
soon comes to the conclusion, however, that a mention of about 
half a dozen* of such treatments of originals exhausts the list. 

Violation of chronological order likewise occupies a very in- 
conspicuous place in Carlyle’s general method. Typical of its 
occurrence in unimportant detail is the misdating of Louis XV’s 
remark that Coligny and he nearly came to blows in one of their 
quarrels; the incident is placed among those occurring from 1781 
to 1783, though Besenval specifically notes the year 1786.% Simi- 
larly the balloon ascension of “Chemist Charles” is related as 
occurring on “the ist of December 1783,” with the Duchess 
Polignac and her party present to enjoy the feat; Lacretelle (whom 
Carlyle cites at this point) states, on the other hand, that the 
Duchess Polignac and her party assembled on August 27th, but 
there is no mention of Charles, who does not figure in Lacretelle’s 
narrative until December 1st. Carlyle, for the sake of brevity, 
unites the two incidents.“ This practice is most common with 
him in finishing a portrait or a scene, as in the last paragraph of 
“The Improvised Commune”’ Dame Lavergne’s petition to Presi- 
dent Lafarge is dated August 29th, 1792, though the incident, as 
narrated in the Histoire Parlemeniaire, occurred on October 9th.“ 
Thus to end and round off a chapter which had dealt ramblingly 
with the “improvised commune” of September, 1792, Carlyle 
does not hesitate to alter time sequence.“ 


Carlyle, i, 178 (in “The Election”); Mémoires de Mirabeau, écrits par Lui- 
méme, par son Pére, son Oncle, et son Fils Adoptif, Paris, 1834-35, v, 307-08. Carlyle 
usually refers to this work as Fils Adoptif. 

‘1 To be more exact, I have found only seven instances of this feature. 

Carlyle, i, 92 (in “Dishonoured Bills”); Besenval, iii, 255. 

Carlyle, i, 72-73 (in “Windbags”); J.-C.-D. Lacretelle, Histoire de France 
pendant le 18 iéme Siécle, Paris, 1819, vi, 86-89. Carlyle’s citation from Lacretelle 
at this point is erroneous, as will be noted; he cites, “Lacretelle: 18me Siecle, iii, 
258.” 

“ Carlyle, iii, 18-19; Histoire Parlementaire, xix, 300. 

I have found seven instances of minor violation of chronology, each classifiable 
under the two general types outlined above; namely, those due to careless mis- 
dating, and those due to an apparently deliberate combination of two separate 
minor events or facts in order to complete a scene or portrait. 

“ By way of an attempt at indicating something of the degree of embroidering 
in The French Revolution, I may state that embellishments ranging in extent from 
a single word to three or four sentences in the first hundred pages of the edition 
of London, 1857, number more than twenty; and that C. R. L. Fletcher (ed. French 
Revolution, London, 1902) notes more than thirty-six of more major magnitude 
throughout the history, in his footnotes. Perhaps the most effective way of dealing 
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Fabrication in Carlyle’s narrative is closely related to embellish- 
ment. Details are added in both for the sake of vivification. But 
pure fabrication differs from minor ornamentation in one respect, 
by introducing speeches and conversations which have no basis 
in a source. These are very rare in The French Revolution, the 
most extraordinary being Count Fersen’s words with the drowsy 
porter on the night of the flight to Varennes: 


Le Duc de Choiseul, “Relation du Carlyle, ii, 224:“] Passing up the 
Départ de Louis XVI,” Paris, 1822, Rue de Clichy, he alights for one 


p. 79: Quand M. de Fersen eut 
dépassé de quelques pas la maison 
de madame Sullivan, il s’arréta, 
descendit de son siége, courut 4 
la maison, et demanda au portier 
si la voiture était partie; il apprit 
qu’elle l’était; et alors, remontant 


moment at Madame Sullivan’s: 
“Did Count Fersen’s Coachman 
get the Baroness de Korff’s new 
Berline?”—“Gone with it an hour- 
and-half ago,”’ grumbles responsive 
the drowsy porter.—‘‘C’est bien.” 
Yes, it is well..... 


trés-vite sur le siége, il se remit en 


This conversation, brief as it is, is in neither Choiseul’s nor Weber’s 
accounts, which are closely similar throughout and which Carlyle 
employed copiously at nearly every point of this narrative. The 
tempo and dramatic quality of the episode obviously led Carlyle 
to imagine the probable dialogue between Fersen and the porter. 
In none of his sources can the quoted speeches be found. 

So infrequently, however, is this device used by Carlyle, that it 
is possible to list what I believe are all the instances of its oc- 
currence. In none of the sources do we find the cry, “Oyez, oyez, 
All men to their districts to be enrolled!’’ which is to be found in 
Carlyle’s narration of the events of July 13, 1789*’; on the 6th of 
October, there was apparently no cry, on the part of the sentinels 
of “Save the Queen’*; the mob, in urging Lafayette to lead it 
to Versailles, did not laconically order, ‘At one o’clock!’’#*; when 
Paris discovered that, although its King had fled toward Varennes 
it was existing well enough without him, it did not say, ““‘We have 


with this problem would be through additional footnotes in a definitive edition of 
Carlyle’s history. 

“In “Count Fersen,” fifth paragraph from the end of the chapter. 

‘7 Carlyle, i, 254 (in “Give Us Arms”). 

4 Carlyle, i, 390 (in “The Grand Entries’). 

Carlyle, i, 398 (in “From Versailles”’). 
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no King, yet we slept sound enough’®®; when the Royal family 
was stopped by Drouet and Sausse, there was no command, “‘Mes- 
dames, your Passports?’’®'; nor apparently, was there any original 
in the same chapter for the words of Damas to his distrusting 
soldiers at Clermont on the night of the flight; the cries of, ““Bread”’ 
and “Black Cockades!” are not to be found in the sources for the 
chapter, “To Versailles’; nor in the chapter, ““Exeunt,’”’ do the 
citizens shout, “The Ball is in Peter’s house,” etc.™; and, lastly, 
Robespierre’s sarcastic question, “A Republic, what is that?” 
does not occur in Madame Roland’s account, which Carlyle cites. 

Examples of detail contributed for vivid effect could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. The important point is that embellishment and 
violation form no part of Carlyle’s treatment of the major episodes 
and movements of the Revolution. His method was mainly a 
compromise between a slavish adherence to his materials, which 
were not sound enough to deserve it, and complete freedom in 
marshalling facts and in expressing prejudices. Neither the Scylla 
of “Dryasdust’s” predicament nor the Charybdis of Thiers’ or 
Lamartine’s error really ensnared him. His purpose was neither to 
produce a heavily documented, emasculated, and dull record of 
events nor to indulge in an unbridled song of rebellion and blood- 
shed with his statements unsupported by references and his 
partisanship visible on every page; but to portray vividly the 
most significant and symbolical event of modern times, without 
betraying either the Whig or the Tory in him, and without at- 


80 Carlyle, ii, 229 (in “Attitude”). From Deux Amis, vii, 71, we may quote 
“.... point d’attroupement, point de clameurs, point de motions turbulentes ni 
de mouvemens précipités. Nul n’auroit cru voir une nation sans chef, un royaume 
déserté par son roi..... ” This short passage is the nearest equivalent I have 
been able to find for Carlyle’s sentence. 

51 Carlyle, ii, 248 (in “The Night of Spurs”). “Alte la” is likewise puzzling. 

® Carlyle, i, 367. 

53 Carlyle, iii, 81. Carlyle cites the Hist. Parl. xx, 63-71. 

% Madame Roland (Mémoires, in her Euvres, Paris, An VIII [1800], ii, 69-70), 
depicts Robespierre, during the flight to Varennes, as fearing a new Massacre of 
Saint-Bartholomew. Pétion and Brissot speak indirectly of a Republic: “Pétion 
et Brissot disoit qu’il . . . . fallait préparer les esprits 4 la République. Robespierre, 
ricanant a son ordinaire et se mangeant les ongles, demandoit ce que c’étoit qu’une 
République!” This passage Carlyle transforms to: “They... . would fain have 
comforted the seagreen man; spake of ....a Journal to be called The Republi- 
” “4 Republic?” said the seagreen, with one of his dry husky unsportful 
laughs, “What is that?’”’—It will be noted that Carlyle cites Madame Roland at 


this point. 
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tempting to exalt one party at the expense of another. Carlyle’s 
sole important contribution is the pervading philosophic doubt 
that revolution is the method by which man can best solve the 
problem of being governed, and a note of lament that after Mira- 
beau’s death the Revolution was guided by little men or savage 
mobs. 

Thus the general method of Carlyle can be designated as an 
attempt to paraphrase more or less faithfully the heterogeneous 
materials at his hand. Aiming chiefly at pictorial effects he em- 
ployed his style in an effort at dramatic vividness, and selected 
passages from sources according to its guidance. Excerpted 
passages were thus subjected to stylistic changes and to a general 
fusion into a larger whole, rather than entirely assimilated by 
Carlyle so as to produce a completely new narrative. It is thus 
easy to reveal his method by paralleling the original accounts with 
Carlyle’s version. From such parallels we are able to observe that 
his treatment of sources is, on all major accounts, entirely faithful 
to the facts presented in them, and that all departures from the 
original versions of an event are confined to minor details which, 
however, enliven and enrich the narrative. Such embellishments 
consist in freely paraphrasing speeches rather than translating 
them, yet enclosing them in quotation marks; giving major rank 
to obscure facts in a source; placing details in an arrangement 
not suggested by the source, in order to secure symmetry or com- 
pleteness; departing from the source-accounts for the sake of 
greater vividness, but without gross unfaithfulness to the original; 
an occasional indifference to conflicting sources; and a few un- 
important violations of chronological order. Pure contribution, 
or fabrication of details, is confined to a few speeches for which 
none of the sources can account. On the whole, Carlyle seems to 
have reserved for himself the right to delineate the Revolution 
as David delineated Marat lying in his blood; neither the historian 
nor the painter had seen his subject, but both demand of us a 
belief in something more than mere fact. They demand an 
imaginative credence. 


5 T should state clearly that in the narrow limits of this paper I have not ex- 
hausted all the examples of embroidery and fabrication to be found in sucha lengthy 
work as The French Revolution. Nor do I pretend to infallibility concerning the 
absence in any of the sources of the originals of some of Carlyle’s sentences. I have 
presented the general conlusions from a careful examination of all of Carlyle’s 
cited material. 
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To depict the Revolution as the crash of shams and the fall of 
“‘do-nothing” aristocracies, Carlyle elected to fix his gaze on the 
preéminently human aspect of the movement. From eleven 
histoires and over forty mémoires, from biographical dictionaries, 
letters, periodicals, and miscellaneous works, he sought whatever 
concrete and pregnant facts there were. Over half of his materials 
were royalist in spirit. Only the Histoire Parlementaire, the 
Moniteur, and the histoire by the Deux Amis can still be regarded 
as worthy of use. Unlike Thiers, whose ten volumes contained 
but one footnote reference, he would buttress his work with cita- 
tions.5’ So charged with human feeling and human significance 
were his sources that merely to vivify their narratives and to fuse 
them into one account would be sufficient. To Taine’s criticism 
that Carlyle had shown an excess of puritanism and partiality,®* 
M. A. Aulard, in 1912, pointed out, “Ce qui est plus intéressant, 
c’est que Carlyle ne mérite 4 aucun degré le reproche de partialité 
que Taine lui adresse. Nul historien ne fut plus soucieux d’étre 
impartial, nul peut-étre n’y a mieux réussi.”” To Michelet’s charge 
that Carlyle was but “un trés léger fantaisiste,’”’®® Aulard replies 
that “Il [Carlyle] excelle, je ne dis pas 4 vivifier le document, mais 
4 en extraire ce qui est vif. Il n’invente pas: il choisit et collige.”’ 
Finally, to the accusation that Carlyle indulged in “‘fausses lueurs”’ 
Aulard’s response is that Carlyle saw Marat, the many-colored 
mob, the volunteers marching against Brunswick, the carmagnole, 
the career of Robespierre, the general stream of forms, personages, 
and movements with a much clearer eye than Michelet himself. 
On the whole, Aulard sees Carlyle’s work as charged with sym- 
pathy and intelligence: 


Impartial, ai-je dit, mais non calme ni insensible. Tout le lait de la 
tendresse humaine, comme dit son Shakespeare, il est en lui. Il sympathise 


% A. Aulard (Carlyle Historien de la Révolution Francaise, in La Révolution 
Frangaise, LXI1, 193-205), supports Carlyle’s method by pointing out that Carlyle 
used the only available materials of the time: the mémoires of the Empire, the 
Moniteur, Toulongeon’s history, the Histoire Parlementaire, and other works of 
like nature. 

Aulard’s high rank among authorities on the French Revolution perhaps needs 
no comment here. Cf. his The French Revolution, a Political History, translated 
by Bernard Miall, London, 1910. 

87 Of the 850 citations in The French Revolution 32 are wrong. 

8H. Taine, L’Idéalisme Anglais, Etude sur Carlyle, Paris, 1864, pp. 164-168. 

59 ™n a letter presented in Aulard’s essay, Carlyle Historien, etc., p. 194. All 
referer.ces to Aulard here are to this essay. 
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avec ses hommes..... Parmi tant d’épithétes par od il exprime ses 
émotions, celle de pauvre lui semble la meilleure. .. . . J’ai voulu seule- 
ment dire qu’a mon sentiment le livre de Carlyle est le poéme de ce qu’il 
appelle “le sans-culottisme,” et que ce poéme m’inspire, non d’une 
fantaisie littéraire, mais d’une étude de la réalité aussi compléte et aussi 
sérieuse qu’on pouvait la faire 4 l’époque ot Carlyle écrivit; enfin que ce 
poéte-historien n’a pour but ni de glorifier ni de maudire la Révolution, 
mais l’interpréter en la scrutant dans son 4me méme, et autant par la 
sympathie que par I’intelligence. 


Perhaps we may now comprehend more fully not only what 
Carlyle sought to do but also in some degree, the methods he em- 
ployed in attaining his object. To him the mémoires and histoires 
of the Empire still had the magic flavor of a tremendous epoch 
just gone by. They stirred his mind and heart with quaking 
emotions. And of those emotions, pity was the most powerful. 
For Carlyle, to pity was to understand, and in even the most acrid 
and vociferous denunciations which he occasionally delivers over 
the stupidities and barbarities of the Revolution there is always a 
deep under-current of pity and sympathy. Alternating with his 
humor come his tears. He viewed world-history as a vast, absurd, 
pathetic tragi-comedy, in which tears and laughter and irony and 
agony were bewilderingly inseparable. Perhaps that is why 
Trevelyan takes as the key-sentence of Carlyle’s history the 
words, “One thing History will do: pity them all, for it went 
hard with them all.’’® 

CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 

Michigan State Normal College 


6 G. M. Trevelyan, “Carlyle as an Historian,” The Living A ze, Vol. 223, p.369. 
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LXVI 


EMERSON’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF POETRY 


HIS paper does not attempt to isolate all the influences that 

determined Emerson’s theory and practice of poetry. My 
purpose is rather to call attention more clearly than I did in a 
former paper! to his obligations to Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
Emerson’s criticism of these two men will aid us in determining 
not only their relation to each other, but also their position in the 
history of English poetry and literary criticism. Just as present- 
day criticism of both Coleridge and Wordsworth shifts from 
scathing strictures to high praise, so, too, did Emerson’s. But 
Emerson differs from many later critics in that he took cognizance 
of the manifold forces that entered into their work. 

Emerson made a sharp distinction between Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. Coleridge was the philosopher and critic; his poetry 
was practically ignored by Emerson. Wordsworth, on the other 
hand, was primarily a poet, the greatest philosophic poet of his 
age. This distinction, however, was not perceived clearly in his 
youth. He does not, for instance, seem to have become acquainted 
with Coleridge’s critical work until 1829. In his first criticism 
of these men, written in 1820, Emerson had little patience either 
with their poetry or with their estimates of poetry.? Instead he 


1“Emerson’s Debt to Coleridge,’ Studies in Philology, Jan., 1926. 

2 In “Emerson on Wordsworth,” PMLA, March, 1926, Mr. John Brooks Moore 
presents Emerson’s criticism of Wordsworth’s attitude toward nature. He relies 
mainly upon the Journals, ignoring the valuable introduction to Parnassus (cf. 
p. 1184). In his review, it seems to me, he has omitted material that would give an 
entirely different aspect even to his arguments on mature. He has one reference to 
Coleridge, and, though he stresses the influence of Carlyle, he takes no account 
of the fact that Coleridge’s influence upon Emerson was greater than we have 
suspected. He practically brushes aside the odes, and analyses The Prelude, which 

Emerson did not read in full until after 1850. Through Coleridge, however, Emer- 
son had read before 1833 two of the finest parts of the poem, the tribute to France 
and the Skating Scene. Mr. Moore refers to the latter (p. 188) as an illustration 
of Emerson’s attitude after 1836, without realizing its source and implications. 
A much stronger reference that he might have used is to a list of poems Emerson 
made in 1837 (cf. p. 1174). I think I am correct in saying this list should form the 
basis of any paper dealing with the influence of Wordsworth upon Emerson. 

But if these omissions were all, I could not dissent with Mr. Moore’s treatment 
of the change that took place in Emerson’s attitude toward Wordsworth. As the 
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turned with admiration to Homer, Sophocles, Plato, Shakespeare, 
and Milton. What poetry he wrote was largely under the stimulus 
of the ancients. By 1826 Emerson had temporarily lost sight of 
Coleridge; but he had begun his comparison of Wordsworth with 
Milton and Shakespeare. It is in this comparison that we find the 
real starting point for our study of Emerson’s conception of poetry 
and the place which Wordsworth was to occupy in his practice. 
Here, too, we find an attitude that might have continued un- 
changed had it not been for the critical influence of Coleridge. 
I 

The material for Emerson’s comparison of Wordsworth with 
Milton and Shakespeare consists in a letter, possibly to his aunt, 
written in June, 1826, and in journal entries dated 1828 but 
probably written at the same time as the letter. In the quotation 
which follows we have the essence of his opposition to Wordsworth: 

_ Not otherwise this modern poet, by natural humour an ardent lover 
of all the enchantments of wood and river and seduced by an overweening 
confidence in the force of his own genius, has discarded that modesty under 
whose influence all his great precursors have resorted to external nature 
sparingly for illustration and ornament, and have forborne to tamper with 
the secret and metaphysical nature of what they borrowed.* 


foundation stone of his argument he uses Emerson’s criticism of Wordsworth during 
the years 1826-28, and makes this positive statement (page 180): ‘Emerson’s 
first observations, written in 1826, are interesting because they are the first.” 
In my opinion, however, they are interesting because they present a decided 
theory of poetry and an analysis of the Ode (cf. p. 1172), the value of which Mr. 
Moore completely overlooks. From his own point of view the earlier criticism, 
written when Emerson was seventeen, is of more importance. It is true that the 
criticism remains unpublished; yet reference is made to it in the Journals (Vol. 1, 
p. 32); the note book “Contains notes on College lectures and extracts copied from 
the books he was reading; also some very juvenile criticism of Wordsworth, es- 
pecially ‘The Excursion’ and notes for his prize dissertation ‘On the Present State 
of Ethical Philosophy’.”’ 

Cabot, in A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, page 58, says, “There is much 
criticism of the poetry of the day; laudatory of Byron and Moore, doubtful of ‘the 
experiments of Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Coleridge’; queries whether they have 
not gained more ridicule than honor, not because they want genius, but because 
they want nature, and the affectation of simplicity is too apparent.’’ The change 
from hostility to both Wordsworth and Coleridge to hostility for Byron, whom he 
evidently liked in his youth, needs to be traced. It is similar to a change in Emer- 
son’s attitude toward nature. 

3 Journals, II, 107-08. The precursors to whom Emerson refers are Milton and 
Shakespeare, as is evident from the following: “He mauls the moon and the waters 
and the bulrushes, as his main business. Milton and Shakespeare touch them gently, 
as illustration or ornament” (Jbid., p. 232). 
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In compensation for his biting criticism, however, he adds the 
following praise of the idea of immortality to be found in the Ode. 


But I should not worry myself with abusing Mr. Wordsworth, not 
even for his serene egotism, whereby he seems at every turn thunder- 
struck to see to what a prodigious height human genius has headed up 
in him, but that he has occasionally written lines which I think truly 
noble. He would be unworthy your notice but that now and then comes 
from him a flash of divine light and makes you uneasy that he should be 
such an earthen vessel. He has nobly embodied a sentiment, which, I 
know not why, has always seemed congenial to humanity, that the soul 
has come to us from a preexistence in God; that we have a property in 
the past which we do not ourselves recognize, and a title to the future 
for which we should be a little thankful.‘ 


We have here two theories of poetry brought into sharp contrast. 
And it is striking that the criticism should turn on the poet’s 
attitude toward nature and toward himself. Milton and Shake- 
speare touch the themes of nature gently, as illustration or orna- 
ment. Nowhere in their poetry do they place themselves in the 
forefront. Clearly, Emerson at this time is a classicist in his 
attitude toward poetry. Even the Ode, which he praises, appeals 
to him because he recognized the latent Platonism. In this conflict 
between the classical and the romantic—the objective and the 
subjective—attitude toward life, many divergent currents enter 
to turn the tide in favor of Romanticism. That Emerson did 
eventually become a romanticist is manifest when we consider 
the theory of poetry which he put forward at the time he wrote 
W oodnotes. 

“T wish to write such rhymes,” says Emerson in June, 1839, 
“as shall not suggest a restraint, but contrariwise the wildest 
freedom.” And his verse should not be just a “tinkling rhyme, 
but grand Pindaric strokes, as firm as the tread of a horse.” It 
should be rhyme— 


that vindicates itself as an art, the stroke of the bell of a cathedral. Rhyme 
which knocks at prose and dullness with the stroke of a cannon ball. 
Rhyme which builds out into Chaos and old night a splendid architecture 
to bridge the impassable, and calls aloud on all the children of morning 
that the Creation is recommencing.' 


Freedom and not restraint, except as he is restrained by the 


Ibid., pp. 108-09. 
5 Journals, 226-27. 
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Pindaric measure, is what Emerson is seeking at this time. The 
essentially romantic quality of his attitude is more concisely 
presented, possibly, in November of the preceding year. “It is of 
no use to preach to me ab extra,” says Emerson. “I can do that 
myself.’”® Among those to whom Emerson refers as teaching ab 
intra is Coleridge, whose works he was reading at this time. Others 
taught him in the same way, but we may well conclude that Cole- 
ridge was the critic who lighted his path. 

We cannot appreciate fully what Wordsworth meant to Emerson 
unless we realize the extent to which Emerson drew from Cole- 
ridge’s criticism of Wordsworth’s theory and practice of poetry. 
We need to reread with Emerson what Coleridge has to say of 
Wordsworth in The Friend, particularly the criticism of the Ode 
to be found on pages 460-68. We should also reread the Biographia 
Literaria, with special attention to Chapters Iv, x1m, xv, and 
xx. In Chapter tv Coleridge deals with Wordsworth’s interpreta- 
tion of the distinction between Fancy and Imagination. In 
Chapter x1 he presents his own analysis of this distinction. In 
Chapter xvi he demolishes Wordsworth’s theory of poetry. And 
in Chapter xxit he relates Wordsworth’s power as a poet to the 
distinction between Fancy and Imagination. 

Emerson began his acceptance of Ccleridge’s criticism of Words- 
worth as early as 1831. By 1835 we find him asserting that Words- 
worth is the most original, as well as the sanest, poet of his age. 
In the same year he fashioned his conception of the distinction 
between Fancy and Imagination in terms quite similar to those 
used by Coleridge. And in 1839, the year in which he announces 
the theory for the composition of Woodnotes, he gave a series of 
addresses and began essays dealing with Genius, Imagination, and 
poetry. I refer in particular to the address entitled “Genius,” and 
the essays [ntellect and Poetry and Imagination. In my paper on 
Coleridge I attempted to point out the direct influence of Coleridge 
upon “Genius” and /ntellect. At this time I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in Poetry and Imagination Emerson clearly 
lays down the distinction between Fancy and Imagination as the 
basis for his interpretation of all poetry from the time of Homer 
to that of Wordsworth. In the strictest sense, Emerson accepts _ 
as poetry only that which is infused with Imagination. Almost in 
the words of Coleridge he writes: 


* Ibid., p. 143. 
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Imagination is central; fancy, superficial. Fancy relates to surface, 
in which a great part of life lies. The lover is rightly said to fancy the hair, 
_ eyes, complexion of the maid. Fancy is a wilful, imagination a spontaneous 
_ act; fancy, a play as with dolls and puppets which we choose to call men 
_and women; imagination, a perception and affirming of a real relation 
_ between a thought and some material fact. Fancy amuses; imagination 
expands and exalts us. Imagination uses an organic classification. Fancy 
joins by accidental resemblance, surprises and amuses the idle, but is 
silent in the presence of great passion and action. Fancy aggregates; 
imagination animates. Fancy is related to color; imagination to form. 
Fancy paints; imagination sculptures.’ 


Emerson would say, in the final analysis, that the imaginative 
poet writes from the soul, that is ab intra. Only through the 
Imagination can a poet achieve the “wildest freedom.’’ We have 
in part seen how Coleridge touched Emerson’s intellect. It remains 
to indicate how Wordsworth touched his soul. 


II 


Writing in regard to Wordsworth’s poetry on his thirty-fourth 
birthday, Emerson says, 


I think I could easily make a small selection from his volumes which 
should contain all their poetry. It would take Fidelity, Tintern Abbey, 
Cumberland Beggar, Ode to Duty, September, The Force of Prayer, 
Lycoris, Lines on the Death of Fox, Dion, Happy Warrior, Laodamia, 
The Ode.® 


Of these twelve poems only two, Cumberland Beggar and Lycoris, 
are not included in Parnassus. If we arrange these poems in the 
order in which they were written, we can more readily see what 
Emerson had in mind; Cumberland Beggar, 1797; Tintern Abbey, 
1798; The Ode, 1802-07; Ode to Duty, Happy Warrior, and Fidelity, 
1805; Lines on the Death of Fox, 1806; Laodamia, 1814; Dion, 1816; 
Lycoris, 1817; September, 1815 and 1819. The early and late 
periods in Wordsworth’s poetic activity—the periods prior to 1798 
and subsequent to 1820—are the only ones which Emerson did not 
include. No one will question, of course, Emerson’s judgment 
as to the period of Wordsworth’s greatest work,but not everyone 
perhaps will agree that he selected the most representative poems, 
although the group of poems which he chose are recognized in the 
light of later criticism as presenting the essential features of 


1 Letters and Social Aims, pp. 28-29, Centenary Edition. 
§ Journals, IV, 246, May 25, 1837. ; 
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Wordsworth’s poetry at its best. We should remember, too, that 
it was not until 1850 that Emerson had access to The Prelude, the 
poem which develops one phase of Wordsworth’s poetry more 
completely than any other. 

Since opinions differ, however, as to the import of the poetry 
which Emerson listed, we should be careful in defining the nature 
of Wordsworth’s influence upon Emerson. We might take Tintern 
Abbey, for instance, to illustrate the influence that came from 
The Excursion and the fragment of the Recluse that forms its 
introduction. The influence of these poems is written large in 
Nature. So, too, is that of the Ode to Duty, The Happy Warrior, 
the Ode, Laodamia, and Dion. To which group shall we give the 
greater emphasis? I am inclined to regard the group of odes as 
the most important. If this be true, then we may expect to find 
a development in Emerson’s attitude toward Wordsworth similar 
. to the development in Wordsworth himself. Furthermore, the 
verse forms of the poems listed by Emerson are blank verse, the 
rimed couplet, the Pindaric measure, the quatrain, and the versifi- 
cation of Laodamia, which is composed of a quatrain and a couplet. 
When we analyze these we discover, to our surprise, that they in- 
clude nearly every type used by Emerson. These types made their 
appearance about the time Emerson came to recognize the in- 
trinsic worth of the Ode. Of these five types, even in his early 
poems, the predominant form is the Pindaric measure. And what 
is true of the form is even more true of the content. 

This early study of Wordsworth’s poetry may be considered 
as the foundation for Woodnotes, and the stages in the growth 
of this poem, which include the composition of Nature, correspond 
to the development of Emerson’s attitude toward Wordsworth. 
In fact the history of the Ode and the history of Woodnotes are 
more nearly alike than we suspect, and the fundamental idea is 
practically identical. 

Wordsworth wrote the first stanzas of the Ode in the years when 
he was writing his first Miltonic sonnets—in the years when 
Paradise Lost furnished the invocation to the Recluse. The sense 
of joy was uppermost in his heart. Then came one of the saddest 
events in his life, the death of his brother John in 1805. The break 
in the composition of the poem was filled with poems in the spirit 
of the Ode to Duty, The Happy Warrior, Fidelity, and Lines on the 
Death of Fox. When Wordsworth regained the composure of his 
mind, he completed the Ode. But the concluding stanzas are filled 


og 
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with the high seriousness of the group of poems he wrote in memory 
of his brother, and there is a depth of thought, a philosophic note, 
greater than that to be found in any preceding poem. As Coleridge 
says, it was a poem written for the few. 

Like Wordsworth, Emerson was reading with great admiration 
the poetry of Milton when first he turned to the Ode. Besides 
finding the Platonic idealism in the poem, he also found in it, we 
may surmise, the high seriousness and the imaginative vigor of 
Milton. Emerson wrote various poems at this time in the measure 
of the Ode,:but the one that approaches closest the spirit of the 
opening stanzas of Wordsworth’s poem was addressed to Miss 
Ellen Tucker shortly before his marriage: 


Dear Ellen, many a golden year 

May ripe, then dim, thy beauty’s bloom, 
But never shall the hour appear 

In sunny joy, in sorrow’s gloom, 

When aught shall hinder me from telling 
My ardent love, all loves excelling.® 


All too soon was the sunny joy of Emerson overshadowed by 
sorrow’s gloom. Eighteen months later he was mourning the 
death of his wife, and for a period of nearly three years every poem 
he wrote in some way related to her death. He went to the moun- 
tains for comfort. He reread The Friend. He turned to the Ode, 
The Happy Warrior, the Ode to Duty, Dion, and Laodamia for 
reassurance in the truth of immortality.’° And in the spirit of 
these poems he writes: 


Then bear thyself, O man! 

Up to the scale and compass of thy guest; 

Soul of thy soul. 

Be great as doth beseem the ambassador who bears 
The royal presence where he goes. 

Therefore, O happy youth, 

Happy if thou dost know and love this truth, 
Thou art unto thyself a law, 

And since the soul of things is in thee, 

Thou needest nothing out of thee.” 


Journals, II, 265-66. 
1 [bid., 11, 429-30. 
[bid., II, 395-99. 
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No sooner had Emerson overcome the first pangs of his grief 
than he was confronted with his doubts about the ministry. In 
the early summer of 1832 he went to the mountains, and there 
made his decision. He also returned to Wordsworth, but found 
no consolation. 


A genius that hath epilepsy [he says]. The Ode to Duty, conceived and 
expressed in a certain high, severe style, does yet miss of greatness and 
of all effect by such falsities or falses as, 

“And the most ancient heavens thro thee are fresh and strong,” 
which is throwing dust in your eyes, because they have no more to do with 
duty than a dung-cart has. 


Equally biting is his criticism of Tintern Abbey: 


So that fine promising passage about “the mountain winds being free 
to blow upon thee,” etc., flats out into ‘‘me and my benedictions.” If he 
had cut in his dictionary for words, he could hardly have got worse.™ 


At least we can say, however, that Emerson thought enough of 
Wordsworth to read his poetry when most he needed help. 
When Emerson returned from his European trip in the following 
year, he resumed his study of Wordsworth. After two years of 
communing with nature under the pines, where he found solace 
following the death of his brother Edward in 1834, he exclaims: 


Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty singeth,— 
“There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them,” etc."4 


And almost in the same breath Emerson adds, “Wordsworth writes 
_the verses of a great, original bard.” But he indicates also his 
agreement with Coleridge’s criticism, which he was reading at the 
' time, when he says, “But he writes ill of it, and even writes other 
poetry that is very poor.’ 

_ The sense of joy had returned to Emerson. He had come into 
contact with some of the foremost writers and thinkers of his age. 
He had learned to appreciate Wordsworth for more than the Ode. 
And he had made his plans for a new home. In his new household 
his brother Charles was one of his greatest joys, but the happiness 
was only temporary. His brother died in the spring of 1836, and 


2 Lines 133-59. 

18 Journals, II, 534-35. 
4 Tbid., III, 533. 

% Jbid., III, 535. 
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once more Emerson turned to Wordsworth’s poetry for comfort. 
Referring toa group of his friends shortly after the death of Charles, 
he writes, “They are to me what the Wanderer in the Excursion 
_is to the poet, and in the lines at the end of the Yarrow Revisited.’’'® 
And in the spirit of Wordsworth in Tintern Abbey he returned 
to the pines for strength; for ‘‘There I feel that nothing can befall 
me in life—no disgrace, no calamity (leaving me my eyes), which 

nature cannot repair.’’!” 
Scattered throughout Nature are many passages expressing the 
idea of the healing and consoling power of nature.'* We must feel 


Tbid., IV, 51-52. 

17 Nature, p. 9.. 

18 This aspect of Emerson’s attitude toward nature is not touched upon in 
Mr. Moore’s article. He creates a barrier between Wordsworth and Emerson, and 
misses what Emerson gained from such poems as the Ode, Laodamia, Happy 
Warrior, and the Ode to Duty by the position he takes: ‘‘And it is those poems of 
the earlier period that Emerson had been reading, clearly enough before 1836.” 
In regard to the Joy experienced in the presence of nature, Mr. Moore is silent; yet 
Wordsworth’s expression of Joy in the Ode proves almost the reverse of what Mr. 
Moore says about the distinction between the attitude of Wordsworth and Emerson 
in regard to nature: “They faced, nevertheless, in somewhat different (how- 
ever far from opposite) directions. Wordsworth’s early view of nature is partly 
similar to Emerson’s permanent view of nature, as I have pointed out. But the clear 
line of difference is there to indicate that each arrived separately at the view. For 
each of them, God (or Oversoul) penetrates and interpenetrates nature, an Essence 
ever present. Emerson, from the first, adds that this soul is not simply ever present 
—it is already within us, as well. The intuition of the heart quite overshadows 
the impulses kindled by external nature” (“Emerson on Wordsworth,” p. 191). 
Now any one except a strict follower of Beatty will admit that Wordsworth’s 
theory of Joy as given in Tintern Abbey was greatly modified in the Ode by Cole- 
ridge’s poem Dejection an Ode, dedicated to Wordsworth, and the death of John 
in 1805. Coleridge writes, 

“Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud— 
We in ourselves rejoice.” 
At the close of the Ode Wordsworth writes, 
“The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 
And in a sonnet written about the same time he uses almost the same phrasing as 
did Coleridge: 
“ *Tis well! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety, must be sought.” 
Of Wordsworth, as well as of Coleridge, Emerson would say that he taught “‘ad 
intra.” In the essay “Beauty” he says, “Wordsworth rightly speaks of ‘a light that 
never was on sea or land,’ meaning that it was supplied by the observer.” And in 
“Morals” he adds the further idea of a reconciliation effected by Wordsworth 
between nature and the mind: “I count the genius of Swedenhorg and Wordsworth 
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the presence of the great English poet when Emerson carries us 
with him to the woods. We feel it even more when in the spirit 
of the closing stanza of the Ode Emerson says, “In the presence of 
nature a wild delight runs, in spite of real sorrows.’’® 

The consciousness of the comfort and of the joy and of the 
healing power of nature is to be found in all Emerson’s prose and 
verse for a period of ten years. We find it in the American Scholar 
in 1837; we find it in the opening paragraphs of the Divinity 
School Address in 1838. Nothing could be more soft and rhythmi- 
cal than this sentence: “The air is full of birds, and sweet with 
the breath of the pine, the balm-of-Gilead, and the new hay.’’?° 
But this attitude toward nature appears, even more definitely 
perhaps, in the first poem Emerson wrote after completing Nature. 

In the Pindaric measure of Woodnotes Emerson sought to carry 
out his desire to write rimes that would express “the wildest free- 
dom.” A close inspection of this poem, I believe, will make us see 
that it is the pivotal point of Emerson’s Romanticism. In it he 
reaches the “high-water-mark” of his poetry, and in it he comes 
closer to Wordsworth than anywhere else. For Emerson the pine 
became the symbol of immortality, as did the child for Words- 
worth. In the song of the pine he sought to give utterance to all 
the primal forces of nature. He penetrated the utmost extent of 
time and space, in the endeavor to bring into one comprehensive 
glance the origin and development of inorganic and organic life. 
One universal law he found: “From world to world the godhead 
changes.’””! 

To him who has become weary of the strife of the city, to the 
merchant who is sick of his merchandise, to the preacher who is 
tired of his church, to the scholar whose eye has become dim with 
study, the pine calls aloud to come and gain “Dominion o’er the 
palm and vine.” Who will inhabit the woods, 


Choosing light, wave, rock and bird, 
Before the money-loving herd, 


as the agents ofa reform in philosophy, the bringing back to nature—to the marrying 
of nature and mind, undoing the old divorce in which poetry had been famished 
and false, and nature had been suspected and pagan.” 

19 Nature, p. 9. 

2° Centenary Edition, I, 119. 

21 Poems, p. 59. 

22 Poems, p. 50. 
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into him shall pass 


From these companions, power and grace. 

Clean shall he be, without, within, 

From the old adhering sin, 

All ill dissolving in the light 

Of his triumphant piercing sight: 

Not vain, sour, nor frivolous; 

Not mad, athirst, nor garrulous; 

Grave, chaste, contented, though retired, 

And of all other men desired. 

On him the light of star and moon 

Shall fall with purer radiance down; 

All constellations of the sky 

Shed their virtue through his eye.” 
_He ahs would reread the ninth stanza of the Ode and would catch 
the 

truths that wake, 
To perish never, 


Should listen to the song of the pine: 


Aloft, abroad, the pxan swells; 

O wise man! hear’st thou half it tells? 

O wise man! hear’st thou the least part? 
O, listen to the undersong, 

The ever old, the ever young; 


And far within those cadent pauses, 
The chorus of the ancient Causes!* 


From Wordsworth we learn that 


. ... the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.* 


And Emerson closes his song of the pine by saying of the Traveller 
through all space and time, 


He is the heart of every creature; 

He is the meaning of each feature; 

And his mind is the sky. 

Than all it holds more deep, more high.” 


3 Tbid., pp. 50-51. 

* Ibid., p. 52. 

% The Ode, Stanza xL. 
% Poems, p. 59. 
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III 


We have tried to determine from internal evidence just what 
was the significance of the Ode for Emerson as shown in his theory 
of poetry and also in his practice. It may be objected that its sig- 
nificance has been over-emphasized. However, if we accept the 
statement that Coleridge shaped Emerson’s romantic criticism, 
and if we consider the quotations from the Ode made by Emerson, 
together with his comments in the latter part of his life, we have 
a body of external evidence that is convincing. 

Emerson makes four references to the Ode besides the one 
already referred to in connection with his criticism of Wordsworth 
in 1826; and in each of these he reiterates the position taken by 
Coleridge in The Friend and in the Biographia Literaria. Writing 
in regard to Wordsworth’s literary merits, Emerson says in 1855, 
“His adherence to his poetic creed rested on real inspiration. 
The Ode on Immortality is the high-water-mark which the intellect 

-has reached in this age. New means were employed, and new 
realms added to the empire of the muse, by his courage.’’’ This 
is a repetition of what Emerson had said in 1835 about the origi- 
nality of Wordsworth. Although in this case he did not make 
particular mention of the Ode there is no reason to suppose that 
he regarded this poem with less enthusiasm in 1835 than he did 
in 1855. In 1883 the Dean of Salisbury refers to this passage: 
“Mr. Emerson’s words dwell in my memory..... 28 We can at 
least see that Emerson’s comment is of significance in Words- 
worthian criticism. 

In 1876 Emerson declared briefly in Parnassus: “I count that 
[Laodamia] and the Ode on Immortality as best.’® But it is in his 
essay Immortality that Emerson clearly states the supreme position 
among Wordsworth’s poems to which he assigns the Ode: 


The real evidence [of immortality] is too subtle, or is higher than we 
can write down in proposition, and therefore Wordsworth’s Ode is the best 
modern essay on the subject.*® 


This essay, though published first in 1876, was based on a lecture 
given in 1861. According to Mr. Cabot the essay “contains 
passages written fifty years apart from each other.’”*! It is doubt- 


27 English Traits, p. 280. 

28 W ordsworthiana, p. 161. 

29 Page ix. 

3° Letters and Social Aims, p. 346. 

31 Letters and Social Aims, p. 435. 
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ful if Emerson would have said in 1826 that ““Wordsworth’s Ode 
is the best modern essay on the subject of immortality.” He was 
not then vitally concerned with the question. But he might have. 
said it in 1831 when he voices Coleridge’s praise, ‘‘Not words but 
thunder I seem to hear.” He might well have said it again in 1834 
when Edward died; in 1836 when Charles died; in 1842 when in 
the Pindaric measure he began the “Threnody” in memory of the 
death of his son Waldo. Shall we not also add that when he wrote 
W oodnotes the Ode was present in his mind? 


IV 


By means of external evidence we can determine also what 
Emerson liked best in the Ode and when he made his response. 
The quotation which follows he copied either in 1826 or in 1828. 
It is the basis of his criticism of Wordsworth in 1826, and so must 
belong to that year. 


Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.” 


It is noteworthy that in his youth Emerson caught what may be 
termed the final expression of Wordsworth’s early poetry. The 
passage is taken from the fifth stanza, the culmination of the first 
part of the poem. 

It is not so easy to determine what appealed to Emerson in his 
mature years as.in his youth. But the key to all that he wrote on 
the subject of immortality after the death of Ellen is to be found, 
I think, in his poem Know Thyself, written in 1831. In that year 
he came, as we have seen, to realize the value of Coleridge’s criti- 
cism of Wordsworth. Among other things Coleridge quotes the 
ninth stanza of the Ode. And in connection with this stanza Cole- 
ridge deals at length with the Greek proverb yv&& ceavrév and 
with the theory of the each and all.. In Know Thyself Emerson also 
deals with this theory, and at the same time broods upon the 
question of immortality. There is nothing direct about this evi- 
dence except that we know that Emerson was reading The Friend 
in this year for the purpose largely of gaining Coleridge’s inter- 
pretgtion of Wordsworth’s poetry. The same thing may be said 
of Coleridge’s treatment of the Ode in the Biographia Literaria. 


% Journals, II, 230. 
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So far as I can determine, Emerson began his reading of the 
Biographia in 1834, though he may well have had access to it in 
1826 when he first commented on the Ode. In 1835 he comments 
on Coleridge’s treatment of the distinction between Fancy and 
Imagination. At the same time he criticizes Wordsworth from the 
point of view of his originality. To illustrate the originality of 
Wordsworth’s imagination Coleridge quotes from Yew Trees, 
Resolution and Independence, the White Doe, and the fifth and 
ninth stanzas of the Ode. Coleridge’s selections from this poem 
are in accordance with Emerson’s taste as shown in his youthful 
criticism of Wordsworth and later in the mature essay Character. 

The quotation from Character together with the material which 
it is used to illustrate is similar in theme and treatment to Cole- 
ridge’s exposition on the each and all in The Friend. It is also a 
more complete exposition of the theme of the poem Know Thyself 
than Emerson gave in his earlier years. The general proposition 
that Emerson was trying to establish was that 


On the perpetual conflict between the dictate of this universal mind 
and the wishes and interests of the individual, the moral discipline of life 
is built. 


This is, in effect, the theory of the each and all as presented by 
Coleridge. To illustrate his meaning Emerson adds, 


Compare all that we call ourselves, all our private and personal venture 
in the world, with this deep of moral nature in which we lie, and our 
private good becomes an impertinence, and we take part with hasty 
shame against ourselves: 

“High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised,— 
Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 

Are yet the master-light of all our seeing,— 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 

Of the eternal silence,—truths that wake 

To perish never.’’* 


We can now complete our outline. When Emerson began his 
comparison of Wordsworth with Milton and Shakespeare, the 
fifth stanza of the Ode represented for Emerson the best that 
Wordsworth had done. After 1831 the ninth stanza became the 


33 Centenary Edition, X, 94-95. 
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standard of perfection for modern poetry. If he wished to illustrate 
the expanding and exalting power of the imagination, he made 
use of this stanza. And when he ventured out into the utmost 
extent of time and space in Woodnotes, he must have gone in com- 
pany with Wordsworth. 


During the years that intervene between the first comparison 
of the poetry of the Renaissance with the poetry of the Romantic 
Era in 1826, and the publication of Parnassus in 1876, the names 
of Milton, Shakespeare, and Wordsworth are the outstanding 
ones in Emerson’s study of English poetry. But we really cannot 
account for the introduction to Parnassus, where Wordsworth is 
clearly the central figure of all the poets between Miltonand Tenny- 
son, unless we know what Emerson gained from the Biographia 
Literaria. Nor can we account for Emerson’s final choice of the 
Pindaric measure as a means of expressing himself in rime without 
considering what Wordsworth’s greatest ode, reference to which 
was first made in 1826, meant to Emerson. 

In the final analysis Emerson learned from Coleridge the art of 
Rte criticism and from Wordsworth the art of lyric poetry. 
| The material necessary to prove this assertion is too copious to 

present in detail. So far as Wordsworth is concerned, we have 
an unbroken chain of documentary evidence from the criticism 
of Wordsworth in connection with Shakespeare and Milton in 1826 
to the publication of Parnassus in 1876. The Ode is the medium 
by which we can measure what Emerson gained from Wordsworth. 
So far as Coleridge is concerned, we have an unbroken-chain of 
documentary evidence from the first reading of The Friend in 1829 
to the publication of the essay Poetry and Imagination in 1876. 
The distinction between Fancy and Imagination is the key to 
what Emerson gained from Coleridge in these years. The union 
of these two forces, Wordsworth’s poetry and Coleridge’s criticism 
of this poetry in the light of the distinction between Fancy and 
Imagination, not only made a romanticist of Emerson, but also 
furnished him a theory of poetry and helped to shape the form 
and content of his verse. 


FRANK T, THOMPSON 


Woman’s College of Alabama 


LXVII 


SPECTRAL ETCHING IN THE POETRY 
OF THOMAS HARDY 


ARDY’S poetry has the careful articulation of the skeleton 

in a modern surgical laboratory. But also it has all the 
atmosphere of the skeleton in old ghostly legends: the sudden 
visitations, the faint shine and quaver, the lank pointings, the 
leisurely dissolving in gloom, the telltale streaks of gray on the 
dark earth and sky, the posturing branches, the summoning voices 
in the wind. All these are in the weft of his verse. A quizzical 
reader could assemble therefrom quite an array of theatrical 
apparitions. But at center his work is far from theatric. It moves 
with a large sincerity and simplicity. Its ghostly nimbus isa 

natural emanation: 


I looked up from my writing, 
And gave a start to see, 

As if rapt in my enditing, 
The moon’s full gaze on me. 


Her meditative misty head 
Was spectral in its air, 

And I involuntarily said, 
“What are you doing there?” 


Just as inevitable is the opposite mood—the impulse to lay bare 
the bony tangents of nature, with a certain harsh vigor of gesture: 


At the shiver of morning, a little before the false dawn, 
The moon was at the window-square, 
Deedily brooding in deformed decay— 
The curve hewn off her cheek as by an adze; 
At the shiver of morning a little before the false dawn, 
So the moon looked in there.! 


The above passages, be it noted, are vitally related to each other 
in spirit. They have the same spectral moon, though in almost 
opposite phases: “her meditative misty head,” and then “the 
curve hewn off her cheek as by an adze.”’ Between these two 
phases Hardy’s style swings in a wonderfully complete orbit. It 


1 The third line is a too conscious premonition of the melodramatic episode 
that ensues in this poem, “Honeymoon Time at an Inn.” 
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is marvellous etching. Often, to be sure, the curves and angles 
are too effortful or the main design is too patent. In this case 
there is danger of a fanciful “window-square” picture—a flat, 
arranged scene such as an esthetic member of a parlor company 
might call attention to, during a pause in the conversation at tea: 
“Just see what that window is framing, see how the morbid line 
of that hill....” and so on. But the lover of Hardy’s art looks 
further and senses something that cannot be babbled about, some 
‘detail in third, or fourth, dimension, some incalculable glimmer. 
A kind of weird illumination, all his own, is never far away from 
his lines. It may sweep the scene at any moment, like a quiet glare 
of lightning, or a sunset dropped out from clouds behind a rocky 
hill, or a moon suddenly growing stronger in the mist. In brief, 
Hardy’s poetic distinction is in the blending of two qualities that 
can easily be contraries—hard etching and spectral atmosphere. 

Ghostliness is not an unnatural effect, to be sure, of ardent 
dissection; a fact which has appeared very strikingly in the age 
in which we live. Life refuses to be sheer bones. Scrape it down, 
enthusiastically, to a ribby framework and it takes on a curious 
glow; it moves off a little and shimmers beyond our finger-tips; 
it has a minatory phosphorescence. Here is a spectre that can be 
conjured down only by firm advances of the religious spirit or the 
comic spirit, both of which are now in a condition of confused and 
animated stationariness. It cannot be annihilated by further 
attacks of the scalpel: it merely fluctuates and subdivides. Little 
ghosts, therefore, are all about the edges of our scientificized age, 
like figures on the mist. We often regard them in pleasant vein. 
We sweep an electric light along them pooh-poohingly, without 
tracing their intimate relation to the dark lantern of spiritual 
superstition that our age bears, as unwittingly as any age ever 
bore it, fixed upon its breast. This old whale-oil utensil has nowa- 
days a new-fashioned hood of “Naturalism” that matches in hue 
the plain modern waistcoat—the bosom of an era completely de- 
Byronized in vesture, though not in spirit. So the ancient lamp 
is disguised, and can be easily overlooked; while at the same time, 
owing to the sudden development of material science, we have a 
pervasive awareness of advanced illumination. Hence our lights 
are remarkably unfocussed and confused. And such is the con- 
dition of our most characteristic art. It tries to be very forceful, 
and succeeds in being very forced. It has a delusive consciousness 
of “realism,” of vitality, that is perhaps unparalleled in the history 
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of the human imagination. Writers fancy themselves working 
near the center of Life when really they are spinning fringes. They 
wish to see life as seen by recent science, and to feel it as felt by 
elemental man. They seem to be working with a high-power 
searchlight overhead and a primitive fire of passion in their breasts. 
In reality they are working with an electric flashlight in hand, 
and an old oil-burning lantern at bosom. 

But this duple lighting has a right employment. It indicates a 
quaint arrangement of smoky browns in a fitful white ray—the 
effect being quite original in the history of literary art: a sort of 
drab ironic spiritualism. This is the quality of Hardy’s verse, and 
of much of the finest writing of the present day. His younger 
contemporaries are more sophisticated than he in the use of flicker- 
ing rays and drab tintings. They have gone beyond him in play 
of esprit; their verse is quicker, their prose style is more subtle. 
. The blade of their irony is slender and flexible. Their mood, not 
capable of any rich gravity or gaiety, ambulates entertainingly 
the middle ground between grave and gay; companioned often 
by tenuous apparitions of the Subconscious. These apparitions 
are the lighter and subdivided shades, so to speak, of Hardy’s 
sombre spectrality. His view of life, so fixed in its pessimism, is 
mainly passé for his successors; not because they have found a 
firmer one, but because they have found his too heavy. They 
gambol away from the insistent pressure of his “Immanent Will.’ 

Consider this “Will,” this anomalous Being that stretches, 
cadaverously, along the background of Hardy’s total work in 
prose and verse. He has attached names to It, often too awk- 
wardly—the names of God, Earth, Nature, First Cause, Immanent 
Will. Thus he is quite responsible for the tendency of his critics 
to abstract It from his fancy, weighing his “philosophy” and his 
“art” in different hands. In reality this Being is a nameless figment 
of his imagination, followed from youth to old age. It lends an 
extraordinary unity to his scene. The Thing looks inert, yet It 
is instinct with innumerable movements. Limbs of It grow through 
his stories; fibres of It twist in his rhythms, putting out sudden 
wry tendrils of phrase. His images “retract” (his own word), 
leering back upon It in recognition of kinship. His best poems are 
sturdy shoots of It, assiduously carved, but kept in position as 
they grew, like a row of tree-trunks on a moor made into wonder- 
ful totems. Closely inspected they astonish one with their detailed 
harmony of design—their blending of quaint natural contours 
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into human figurations. Looked back at from a distance, as one 
goes on down the road, they appear in the shifting light to quiver 
between animate and inanimate. They might be shafts of rock 
arranged there by early men for some doubtful purpose; they may 
wear for a moment a Druidic air. But at last they are vertebrae 
of the landscape—and of Being. 

This Being has the mien of inevitability. For It is nothing less 
than the wraith of the poetic idealism of the nineteenth century. 
An era that opens on young Wordsworth and Shelley closes, 
inevitably, on Thomas Hardy. The sequel of that first fine rapture, 
and the reaction from it, are blended in him. His poetry means 
that the Romantic sphere of imaginative thought has made a 
complete revolution. Hardy is Shelley reversed. 

He retains the Shelleyan monism in all its naiveté. Life has not 
for him the vital doubleness of movement that it has for a spiritual 
realist—the emotional surge from below, the arduous shaping 
from above. Life is for him, as for Shelley, a single network of 
emotion, “through all the web of being blindly wove.” But the 
glow has now faded from it: the weaving is precise and listless, 
the darker threads of the pattern stand out. The Shelleyan hope, 
however, still runs through it—a strangely luminous thread against 
the gloom. It shines a moment and disappears and recurs, again 
and again, from Mr. Hardy’s earliest to his latest verse. In a 
recently published poem “‘The Aérolite,”’ we find him dreaming of 


_ some far globe where no distress 
Had means to mar supreme delight; 
But only things abode that made 
The power to feel a gift uncloyed 
Of gladsome glow, 
And life unendingly displayed 
Emotions loved, desired, enjoyed. ... . 


? The author goes on to fancy that a “germ of consciousness” somehow escaped 
from that radiant world and “fell wanderingly upon our sphere,’’ making us aware 
of our misery. “Maybe now,” he ponders, “normal unawareness waits rebirth”; 
the “exotic germ” of painful awareness may perhaps be ousted from our nature. 
But at the same time he cannot help cherishing that rare germ as the seed of a 
new sympathy which may possibly grow, and renovate human life. This paradox 
goes down, of course, to the paradisaic thirst of the primitive human heart, its 
longing for the sweet of life without the sour. Paradisaic yearnings had a great 
revival inthe nineteenth century. They escaped from the ruins of religious institu- 
tions. They were freed from the restraints of old moral systems. They were fostered 
by the humanitarian spirit. They were partly guided, partly repelled, by the 
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That “far globe” is the Shelleyan planet, the “something afar from 
the field of our sorrow.’’ MHardy’s paradisaic tendency derives 
particularly from the kind of romanticism that found its extreme 
expression in Shelley: the yearning for a comfortable harmony, 
social and spiritual, which wears the guise of human happiness 
but in which the essential conditions of human happiness are 
slurred or submerged. This duplicity is the thing, no doubt, that 
Francis Thompson felt to be “poisonous” in Shelley. It is indeed 
poisonous for Poetry, especially when it recurs, disguised, in a 
“realistic movement” that proposes, in reaction from romanticism, 
to face the plain facts of life. It inoculates the life of Poetry 
against the chief facts of life. It poisons the truth of poetry by 
sicklying-o’er the vital doubleness of life with a pale emotional 
duplicity. It fosters what may be called the Shelleyan apathetic 
enrapture—the morbid zest for oblivion, the shrinking from deep 
and vital contradictions. 

What hope Hardy has, then, is the Shelleyan hope. But as a 
whole his poetry is elegiac, and finely elegiac, of the ecstatic song 
of the early nineteenth century. He muses upon that song in the 
suggestive neighborhood of Leghorn, Italy: 


Somewhere afield here something lies 
In Earth’s oblivious eyeless trust 
That moved a poet to prophecies— 
A pinch of unseen, unguarded dust: 


The dust of the lark that Shelley heard,— 
And made immortal through times to be; 


reasonings of the scientific-industrial mind. They flourished in opposition to obvious 
materialism. And William Morris, collecting many of them into his Earthly Para- 
dise in a fin-de-siécle mood, was a natural contemporary of Thomas Hardy. 

3 Hardy was of course unconscious of this aspect of his work. Indeed he liked 
to emphasize the lack of “tendency” in his poetry. ‘The road to a true philosophy 
of life,” he says in his preface to Poems of the Past and the Present, 1901, “seems to 
lie in humbly recording diverse readings of its phenomena as they are forced upon 
us by chance and change.” To be sure, in the preface of The Dynasts, 1903, he is 
conscious of embodying in this poem “the Monistic theory of the Universe” which 
has such “wide prevalence in this twentieth century.” But he seems unaware that 
such prevalence is due to the intricate growth of the thing in the imaginative litera- 
ture of the past hundred years. Certainly he is unaware of how this theoretic 
Monism leads away from “a true philosophy of life” by restricting and prejudicing 
one’s readings of life’s phenomena. 
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Though it only lived like another bird, 
And knew not its immortality: 


Lived its meek life; then, one day, fell— 
A little ball of feather and bone; 

And how it perished, when piped farewell, 
And where it wastes, are alike unknown: 


Maybe it rests in the loam I view, 

Maybe it throbs in a myrtle’s green, 

Maybe it sleeps in the coming hue 

Of a grape on the slopes of yon inland scene. .... 


From Hardy’s point of view the poetry of a hundred years ago, like 
every other lofty human effort, is just a lovely apparition un- 
accountably shaped for a moment from the “eyeless”’ life of Earth. 
It reduces to a “tiny pinch of priceless dust,’ gleaming, for 
memory, among the dark folds of Being. And these folds are the 
darker for it. Such precious ore of human memory throws into 
dreary relief the blind veins of the universal landscape. For the 
universe, outside of man, has neither hope nor memory; and 
human history has only a phantasmal meaning. This recalls the 
blank horror that sometimes confronted Shelley. In the relapses 
of his individualistic faith, he could not stay himself upon the 
profound meaning that there is in the painful story of human 
institutions and conventions: he could find there only a “chasm 
sightless and drear.”’ In this respect, also, Hardy’s case is the 
sequel of Shelley’s. But he has none of Shelley’s wailing lyric 
ardency. He scans the landscape with eyes accustomed to the 
gloom. Objects come out plainly enough in a sort of ironic twilight; 
and he watches them with an affectionate leer: 


When I look forth at dawning, pool, 
Field, flock, and lonely tree, 
All seem to gaze at me 
Like chastened children sitting silent in a school; 


Their faces dulled, constrained, and worn, i 
As though the master’s ways : 
Through the long teaching days : 

Had cowed them till their early zest was overborne. 


Upon them stirs in lippings mere 
(As if once clear in call, 
But now scarce breathed at all)— 
“We wonder, ever wonder, why we find us here!’ 
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This wonder—is it not the very reflux and converse of the so- 
called Renaissance of Wonder? This dim whispering of “field, 
flock, and lonely tree’ was anticipated by the admonition that 
the same objects gave to Wordsworth in the full ‘“May-morning”’ 
of his joy: 

But there’s a tree, of many, one, 

A single field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone: 
The pansy at my feet 

Doth the same tale repeat: 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 


Thus admonished, Wordsworth grasped for permanent meanings 
in the wake of this fleeting glory. It appeared to him, in after- 
reflection, an “intimation of immortality”; and here surely he 
took hold of a deep human instinct. But the high tide of his wonder 
swept him on. His imagination was hard to start—“moveth al- 
together if it move at all.’ But once under way it was liable to be 
carried by its own stiff momentum onto rocks of relentless ab- 
surdity. Accordingly the “visionary gleam” came to appear to 
him, not just a shifty ray from our instinct for eternity, but 
“a master-light of all our seeing.”* He blurred, unpoetically, the 
nature of ethical insight, which is the real ‘‘master-light of all 
our seeing.” He viewed it, in blind contradiction of human ex- 
perience, as the natural and necessary sequel of a gleaming wonder. 
He submerged it in the pour of an emotionalized Nature. Hartley 
Coleridge said cf Wordsworth’s poetry: 


*Tis Nature teaching what she never knew: 
The beautiful is good, the good is true. 


Well, in Hardy’s poetry Nature confesses her total ignorance on 
this score. But Nature is a born extremist; and having once told 
more than she knew, she now tells less. Because “Natural Objects’”’ 
would descant to Wordsworth with the air of a moral school- 
mistress, they demean themselves to Mr. Hardy “like chastened 
children sitting silent in a school.” And the voiceless questions 
on their lips are these: 


Has some Vast Imbecility, 
Mighty to build and blend, 


* “Ode on the Intimations of Immortality”, line 152. 
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But impotent to tend, 
Framed us in jest, and left us now to hazardry? 


Or come we of an Automaton 
Unconscious of our pains? ... . 
Or are we live remains 
Of Godhead dying downwards, brain and eye now gone? 


Or is it that some high Plan betides, 
As yet not understood, 
Of Evil stormed by Good, 
We the Forlorn Hope over which Achievement strides? 


Thus things around. No answererI.... 
Meanwhile the winds, and rains, 
And Earth’s old glooms and pains 
Are still the same, and Death and glad Life neighbour nigh. 


The movement of these verses, perfect for what they say, is 
very characteristic. Hardy had a rare love of formal perfection 
at the very outset of his career. And he could see more clearly 
than his chief contemporaries, from Meredith to Masefield, just 
what conditions the artist has to face when he finds himself in 
the fag end of an extraordinary creative era. He articulated the 
poetic remains, so to speak, of the nineteenth century. He realized 
what was left to be done, and what could be done best by him, in 
poetic method. In his earliest verse we find him reaching away 
from the fading lyric vein of his century; and perhaps the follow- 
ing quatrain from a love sonnet dated 1866 is significant: 


Though I waste watches framing words to fetter 
Some unknown spirit to mine in clasp and kiss, 
Out of the night there looms a sense ’twere better 
To fail obtaining whom one fails to miss. 


To be sure, there are quite a few passages of lovely English song 
scattered through his volumes. They have the limpidity and 
unexpectedness of a spring coming out from among bare rocks. 
But on the whole his style rejects the flow of the waters and follows 
the rugged lines of the rocks. He as well as Walt Whitman must 
be considered a founder of the irregular and imagistic kind of 
verse which is nowadays such a lively cult. But he is free from 
a certain glaring unveracity that tainted Whitman’s art and that 
thrives today, notably in the verse printed in certain American 
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periodicals. I mean the attempt to convey a fluid mood in a 
coagulated style—to thicken a shallow stream of lyric inspiration 
with ragged chunks of rhythm and image. The practitioners are 
more tuneful in soul than they are willing to admit in their style; 
and the result is a ridiculous frustration. Hardy admits all the 
tunefulness he has; but this is very little. His best verse does not 
so much sing its way as carve its way into the reader. Its thwart 
and angular movement corresponds exactly to the sardonic elegy 


- of the author’s mood. His art is identical with his pessimism. 


To a conventional reader saturated with the dominant tunes 
of nineteenth-century poetry, Hardy’s verse may well seem frus- 
trate—so precisely does it convey a mood of frustration. It is 
indeed the fine art of frustration. It represents the untuning of 
the nineteenth-century universe. This is what one feels so keenly 
in “The Darkling Thrush,”’ one of the great lyrics in our language. 
Assigned by the author to a chill dismal evening of December,1900, 
it is really an elegy for the closing century: 


The land’s sharp features seemed to be 
The Century’s corpse outleant.... 


The tangled bine-stems scored the sky 
Like strings from broken lyres. ... . 


Many lyres had to be broken before Poetry would thus turn her 
hand to the burin. And the unexpected songster of the scene, the 
thrush himself, is outlined against the cloudy twilight like a ghost 
of the melodious birds of Wordsworth’s time: 


An aged thrush, frail, gaunt, and small, 
In blast-beruffled plume, 

Had chosen thus to fling his soul 
Upon the growing gloom. 


Such laconic tenderness is perhaps the finest tone that is heard 
in Hardy’s whole work. It comes when his irony is infused with 
a large pity that quivers along his sharp lines without blurring 
them. But his art is always in danger when his pity takes the 
lead. For instance, while out walking on another gloomy evening, 
the poet is overcome with a sense of all the miseries of life, in man 
and nature: 


} 
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The wind blew words along the skies, 
And these it blew to me 

Through the wide dusk: “Lift up your eyes, 
Behold this troubled tree, 

Complaining as it sways and plies; 
It is a limb of thee.” 


He proceeds to reflect upon the troublous life of men and animals, 
foreign and domestic, all of whom are “stuff of thy own frame”; 
and then concludes as follows: 


I moved on in a surging awe 

Of inarticulateness 
At the pathetic Me I saw 

In all his huge distress, 
Making self-slaughter of the law 
To kill, break, or suppress. 


Here is a real “pathetic fallacy”: the poet extends his pity to 
Necessity itself. This confusion is unfortunately at the very 
center of his vision; and it excludes that Greek sense of Fate which 
rash admirers have discovered in his writings. The Thing that 
presides there, so impressively, is really not Fate, but Fate’s ghost. 
It is a remarkably life-like ghost because of Hardy’s classic con- 
structive power. His devotion to simple, inclusive, and sombre 
design brings him close to the notion of Fate. But what his 
architectural sense demands, his humanitarianism denies. Viewing 
the universe as a single Being, he sympathizes with it too much to 
believe it capable of a really sinister policy. Inexorable deities are 
excluded. Often, to be sure, Hardy takes on the peculiar attitude 
of blaming God for human troubles while denying God’s existence. 
But generally he likes to imagine for deity a sort of lackadaisical 
existence which has none of the potency of Fate, and which de- 
serves far more pity than blame—he pities God’s incapacity for 
pity. What a falling-off from Milton’s deity who asserted, all too 
confidently, “What I will is Fate!’ Pride goes before a fall. 
Hardy’s God is the last attenuation, in English poetry, of the 
Miltonic Jehovah.... 


If thou beest he—but Oh how fallen, how changed 
From him!—who in the happy realms of light, 
Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads, though bright..... 
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But I hastily repent of turning these verses so frivolously. Of 
course, the depth of pity and the height of awe that can be found 
in this passage from Milton are impossible in Hardy’s work. His 
gravest feeling in regard to Life is what he finely calls “a surging 
awe of inarticulateness’—a mixture of pity and awe in which 
neither emotion can have its full value. When his sympathy 
overflows upon the tragedy of life, as in “The Dynasts,” it suffers 
from lack of contrast and becomes thinly monotonous. It is best 
when strictly confined by his irony. In this case his verse is dis- 
tinguished for its poise of bleak austerity and fine tenderness. It 
is like a gaunt and dark landscape with notes of a human voice 
coming over it from a distance. 
G. R. ELLIoTT 
Amherst College 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


7. THE ACCURACY OF THE B-SCRIBE OF BEOWULF 


N two recent publications' Dr. Stanley I. Rypins casts doubt on ten 

Brink’s well-known judgment that the second scribe of Beowulf copied 
his original more accurately than did the first scribe. Ten Brink made 
his decision as a result of a comparison of the part of Beowulf written by 
the second scribe with the Judith which is in the same hand, and Dr. 
Rypins employs a similar method in reaching his conclusion by comparing 
the part of Beowulf written by the first scribe with the three prose texts 
in the Beowulf codex, which, it has been shown, are in the same hand. 
After noting in detail minor differences of spelling which appear con- 
sistently in the transcripts of the prose texts by the A-scribe, Dr. Rypins 
urges the improbability that these “could be the result of scribal careless- 
ness.” Rather, “such differences between the texts indicate a commend- 
able accuracy of transcription.’ On the other hand, Dr. Rypins regards 
the large number of io-spellings in the B-scribe’s portion of the Beowulf 
text, as the result of this scribe’s orthographic irregularities: 


. . .. The more natural explanation of the io-spellings as an orthographic peculiarity 
of the second Beowulf scribe, is discarded by Ten Brink in favor of his ingenious 
assumption of an o-original. And this,solely because Judith, with eo-spellings only, 
and part of Beowulf, with both eo- and io-spellings, were written by one and the 
same scribe.? 


Dr. Rypins then proceeds to examine in detail the eo- and io-spellings in 
Beowulf, showing that aside from the greater proportion of io-spellings 
in B, they occur in an erratic fashion and do not support the theory that 
this copy was made from “an original in which io-forms were the norm.’” 

This conclusion, true or not, has really nothing to do with the question 
whether B in the particular places where he uses 7a is following his original. 
One would hardly suppose that his original had io-spellings consistently. 
No doubt, as in all copies of the older Old English poetry, that original 
itself had conflicting dialectal forms and inconsistent spellings as its 
heritage from previous scribes.’ The flaw in Dr. Rypins’ method is that 


1 A Contribution to the Study of the Beowulf Codex, PMLA, XXXVI (1921), 
167-185. Three Old English Prose Texts, E.E.T.S., Original Series, No. 161 (1924), 
Introduction pp. xiv-xxiv. The two discussions are to a large extent identical in 
phraseology. 

2? PMLA, XXXVI, 170-171; E.E.T.S., Or. Ser. 161. 

3 PMLA, XXXVI, 169; E.E.T.S., 161, p. xv. 

4 PMLA, XXXVI, 176. 

5 It does not seem worth while to consider Dr. Rypins’ discussion of Méller’s 
views. The fact that the current opinion is that Beowulf was composed in the 
eighth rather than the tenth century indicates that few scholars regard Méller’s 
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after establishing A’s general accuracy, he applies his generalization to 
particular facts. It may well be that A preserves the “linguistic color” 
of his texts, but that fact does not prove much concerning a particular 
detail such as the treatment of eo and io and some other spellings which 
were perhaps not in accord with certain scribal habits of his. To explain, 
moreover, the B-scribe’s io-spellings in the Beowulf text as due merely 
to an orthographic peculiarity, when he does not once use them in Judith, 
is absurd, unless B has been shown to be a singularly erratic scribe. 
If B in other respects is found to have been tolerably careful, surely the 
reasonable assumption concerning the io-forms will be that since he used 
none in Judith, they were not his own addition in Beowulf, but that they 
were in his original and A’s, and that he retained more of them than did 
A. As Dr. Rypins says: “If... . the scribe of B can be shown on other 
grounds to be more reliable than his predecessor, then the presumption 
that the io-forms are not ‘vom zweiten Schreiber in den Text eingefiihrt’ 
may reasonably be made.” To this he adds: “‘such proof, however, is not 
forthcoming.’”” 

Probably Dr. Rypins had no opportunity to revise his manuscript 
between 1922 and 1924; if he had, doubtless he would have modified that 
last statement in view of the evidence given in Professor Klaeber’s edition 
of Beowulf (1922) as to the carefulness of B (pp. xcii, xciii). Even after 
examining these pages, he may still consider that details there given do 
not prove B to have been “more reliable than his predecessor.” Indeed, 
it is impossible to prove such a comparative statement because different 
scholars give different weight to different data. It is probable, moreover, 
that neither A nor B took pains to copy the original literatim. But the 
details Professor Klaeber has collected are sufficient (together with the 
absence of io-spellings in Judith) to make it probable that the io-spellings 
are not B’s addition but were in his original. 

To Klaeber’s evidence other details may be added. In these, as in some 
of Klaeber’s, it will be noticed that B uses forms which are older or more 
correct than some that appear in A’s portion of the text. B has two archaic 
forms fullestu (1. 2668) and fedmie (1. 2653) not paralleled in A (see 
Klaeber’s Beowulf, p. Ixxxix, no. 2). He does not use the incorrect form 
gang which appears three times in A (loc. cit., no. 4). Finally, B in his 
part of Beowulf never writes a past or past participle form of a weak 
2 verb with an e before the d. (Compare sceawedon, Il. 132, 204, 983; 
eahtedon, 1. 172; pancedon, 1. 227; gebéotedon, 1. 480.) But in Judith B 
writes such forms as poledon, 1. 215; sparedon, 1. 233; bodedon, 1. 243; 


theory as probable. (See Klaeber’s Beowulf, p. cx ff.) Hence it is natural to suppose 
that the poem had passed through the hands of many scribes before it reached the 
“original” which scribe B copied. (Klaeber, op. cit., p. xc.) 

6 PMLA, pp. 175-176; Three Prose Texts, p. xx. 

7 Ibid. 
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hogedon, ll. 250, 273. A, on the other hand, uses ¢ in scotedon (Three Prose 
Texts, p. 71, ll. 11, 13), ondswaredon (ibid., p. 17, 1. 2), wunede (ibid., p. 35, 
1. 9), wunedon (ibid., p. 3,1. 15). From these facts it is surely fair to infer 
that the “original” of Beowulf used by A and B did not have -ed in weak 
2 verbs and that in this respect B followed his original more faithfully 
than did A.* Similarly in the case of the io-spellings, in view of the fact 
that in some respects at least B is more true to his original than A and that 
Judith gives no indication that B preferred io-spellings, the natural 
assumption is that the original had many io-spellings and that A altered 
a large proportion of them to eo. Consequently Dr. Rypins’ conclusion: 
“.... of the two portions of that ancient epic, that part which is written 
in the hand of the initial scribe must indeed be considered the more 
faithful reproduction of the original copy’® must be abandoned. 

It cannot be said that the comparison of scribes A and B is a very 
important matter; the mixture of dialectal forms and of archaic and late 
spellings in the text of Beowulf is so great that critical study of scribes 
A and B will not enable us to reconstruct anything approaching the 
original form of the poem. In the work of both of them appear many late 


8 In other less striking details B shows more care than A. For instance, he never 
uses the form scada, but always has ea. Similarly in words in which the combination 
weo occurs (aside from worold which occurs throughout the poem, and wordig, 
1, 1972) he never writes wu, as A does in swurd, ll. 539, 890; wurdan, 1. 807; ge- 
wurpad, 1. 1645; hworfan, |. 1728; swurd, 1. 1901. On the other hand, B has a personal 
habit of spelling sweord as swyrd, ll. 2610, 2987, 3048; Judith, ll. 230, 318, 264, 302, 
322 (Klaeber, op. cit., p. xciii). If one reads with some care the section in Klaeber’s 
edition dealing with language, pp. lxii ff., one will form the impression that in 
general where both A and B have late forms, Ahas a larger proportion than B. For 
instance, under 918.1 Klaeber cites eleven cases of O.E. -um weakened to -un, 
-on, -an from A and only three in B. 

In all these cases (except the spelling swyrd) B is using older forms in Beowulf, 
later forms in Judith. Hence Dr. Rypins’ suggestion, “In Beowulf... . the second 
scribe was merely finishing up another man’s work, and may well have been careless 
about it” (PMLA, p. 176) cannot apply. 

* One of Dr. Rypins’ arguments is as follows: “.... It so happens, however, 
that precisely those conditions which ten Brink advances in support of the accuracy 
of the second Beowulf scribe, are duplicated in the work of scribe number one. 
The Christophorus fragment, copied, it will be remembered, by him who transcribed 
the first 1931 lines of Beowulf, is like Judith, characterized by the total absence 
of io-forms. Obviously, then, any argument in favor of the accuracy of the second 
scribe which ten Brink develops from the consistent use of ¢o-spellings in Judith, 
may with equal propriety be derived from the evidence of the Christophorus frag- 
ment in support of the accuracy of the first scribe.” (PMLA, p. 173; Three Prose 
Texts, p. xviii.) Of course the conditions are not parallel. Indeed the facts cited 
concerning A confirm ten Brink’s general position; that is, A preferred eo to io: 
he wrote Christophorus with eo only; he changed many io’s in Beowulf to eo’s. 

10 PMLA, p. 185. 
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spellings, indicating confusion of @ and e, monophthongization of diph- 
thongs, etc. Certainly if the poem is as old as the eighth century, it had 
already been largely modernized in spelling when it reached our scribes. 
But in cases where the scribal practice of A and B differs it ought to be 
possible, generally at least, to determine by comparison with the other 
documents which they transcribed, which one followed his original and 
what was the form used in the manuscript which A and B had before them." 


James Root HuLBERT 


8. FENIMORE COOPER ET SON INELUENCE EN FRANCE 


Si je cherche querelle 4 Miss Gibb' 4 propos des Mohicans de Paris, 

c’est que justement, 4 propos de cet ouvrage, l’auteur du Roman de Bas 
de Cuir me parait avoir commis une erreur assez grave. Elle ne voit entre 
les Mohicans de Dumas et ceux de Cooper que de trés lointaines ressem- 
blances. C’est faute d’avoir apercu une trés curieuse transformation 
de l’influence de Cooper, que je dois me borner a indiquer ici trés brieve- 
ment. 
' Lorsque Hippolyte Castille écrivait ““M. de Balzac a jeté sur lui (Vau- 
trin) l’intérét immense que M. Cooper répandit sur Bas de Cuir,”’ il 
indiquait un théme qui allait trés vite devenir 4 la mode, et qui se trouve 
en effet dans Balzac: les bas fonds de Paris sont comparables aux recoins 
de la forét vierge; ses habitants sont aussi sauvages que les sauvages de 
Cooper. C’est ce qu’ Eugéne Sue, do son cété, indique d’une facon om 
nette dés les premiéres pages des Mystéres de Paris: 

Tout le monde a lu ces admirable pages dans lesquelles Cooper, le Walter Scott 
américain, a retracé les moeurs féroces des sauvages, leur langue pittoresque, 
poétique, les mille ruses 4 l’aide desquelles ils fuient ou poursuivent leurs ennemis 

. .. Nous allons essayer de mettre sous les yeux du lecteur quelques épisodes de 
la vie d’autres barbares, aussi en dehors de la civilisation que les sauvages peuplades 
si bien peintes par Cooper. 

Aprés les Mystéres de Paris, cette espéce de transposition devient une 
habitude, presque un tic, chez les virtuoses du roman feuilleton. C’est 
Paul Féval, parlant des “Hurons de nos lacs de boue,” des “Iroquois du 
ruisseau,” de la “‘Forét de Paris” dans Les Habits noirs. C’est Hugo lui- 
méme, dans les Misérables: ‘‘Les villes, comme les foréts, ont leurs 
antres ol se cachent tout ce qu’elles ont de plus méchant et de plus 
redoutable.” 


11 Since this note was sent to the printers two reviewers of Dr. Rypins’ work have 
expressed doubt as to the correctness of his view concerning the accuracy of the 
two scribes, Hoops, Englische Studien, LXI, 439, Ekwall, Beiblatt sur Anglia, 
XXXVIII, 50. 

1 Le Roman de Bas-de-Cuir, Etude sur Fenimore Cooper et son influence en 
France, par Margaret Murray Gibb, Paris, 1927. 
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Le pére Dumas ne devait pas étre le dernier 4 développer ce théme, lui 
qui, dés 1838, entreprenait de donner une suite au Pirate avec le Capitaine 
Paul. En écrivant les Mohicans de Paris il ne fait que mettre en vedette 
dans son titre une comparaison qui trainait déja un peu partout, mais qui 
n’en est pas moins trés curieuse et digne de remarque, car ses effets sub- 
sistent encore: on peut dire que c’est en partie grace 4 Cooper que les 
Parisiens ont percu le mystére et le pittoresque de certains aspects de Paris. 
Aprés avoir lu le Dernier des Mohicans, ils regardérent le faubourg du 
Temple ou la Courtille avec des yeux tout neufs. Ils y apercurent de som- 
bres profondeurs et des drames—dont quelques—uns s’y trouvaient en 
effet, mais qui ne les eussent point fait frissonner de la méme facon sans le 
souvenir de Chingachgook et du Renard subtil. 

Cet aspect si curieux de l’influence de Cooper est presque complétement 
passé sous silence dans le livre de miss Gibb, et, pour tout dire, l’influence 
de Cooper en France y est examinée d’une facon trés sommaire. Pourquoi, 
pour la période contemporaine, se borner 4 peu prés exclusivement 4 
influence de Gustave Aimard? Gustave Aimard n’est qu’un soldat dans 
toute une phalange d’écrivains qui pendant cinquante ans et plus ont 
amusé la jeunesse francaise; pourquoi donc donner une longue liste (d’- 
ailleurs incompléte) de ses productions, et ne pas souffler mot des Louis 
Boussenard, des Lucien PBiart, des Louis Noir, des Henry Leturque et de 
tant d’autres? Sans compter qu’d cété d’eux l’influence de Cooper s’est 
fait sentir occasionnellement chez d’autres auteurs: on trouverait des 
souvenirs de Cooper dans le Montluc le Rouge d’Alfred Assollant, et dans 
certains romans de Jules Verne. I] est méme curieux de la retrouver dans 
les Jeunes Franc-tireurs de Henty. Sans doute George Alfred Henty 
était bien anglais, mais l’action de son roman est située en France, et le 
livre, aussitét traduit en fran¢gais y obtint un grand succés. Sans doute 
aussi, dans les ouvrages de ce genre, |’influence de Cooper vient se super- 
poser ou se méler 4 celle d’autres auteurs, notamment de Mayne Reid. 
La question est complexe; ce n’est pas une raison pour l’éluder. 

Mais, dira-t-on vous nous parlez la d’auteurs secondaires, d’une influence 
en somme négligeable. Alors, il fallait passer sous silence le facheux Aim- 
ard, tout comme les autres. Mais ces auteurs, si peu de place qu’ils tiennent 
dans la haute littérature (et ot s’arréte la haute littérature? Au XVIIe 
siécle la Pucelle de Chapelain en était, le Roman comique n’en était pas), 
ces auteurs obscurs sont les anneaux d’une chaine, les mainteneurs de la 
tradition; ils prolongent 4 cété des traductions, auxquelles ils aménent sans 
doute des lecteurs, |’influence de l’auteur américain, jusqu’au moment od, 
plus heureux ou mieux doué, quelque autre édifiera sur les ruines de leurs 
ceuvres, une oeuvre d’une beauté plus durable oi l’on retrouvera le souvenir 
de Bas de Cuir. 

Et qui sait si ce moment-la n’est pas déja venu? Car il n’est pas douteux 
que dans l’oeuvre de J.-H. Rosny, écrivain d’une autre envergure que les 
Biart et les Aimard, on ne retrouve en écho la rumeur des foréts améri- 
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caines. L’auteur d’Eyrimah et de la Guerre du Feu aurait-il vu ‘homme 
primitif comme il l’a vu sans les Peaus-Rouges de Cooper? La question 
valait d’étre discutée. 

Il n’est pas possible de taire une lacune de cette nature en examinant 
le travail, au reste consciencieux et destiné dés maintenant 4 rendre dé 
de grands services, de miss M. Gibb. II faut souhaiter qu’il ait assez de 
succés pour que nous puissions bientét en voir paraitre une autre édition 
améliorée et débarrassée de quelques facheuses broussailles. 

Recis MEssac 

Macgill University. 


8. THE DATE AND OCCASION OF WALLER’S 
PANEGYRIC TO MY LORD PROTECTOR 


Mr. Claude Lloyd’s statement in his recent article’ that Waller wrote 
his “Panegyric to My Lord Protector” on Cromwell’s death in 1658, 
is due either to the assumption from the title itself that the Panegyric 
was occasioned by the death of its subject, or to a confusion of this poem 
with the elegy, “Upon the Late Storm, and Of the Death of His Highness 
Ensuing the Same,” in which Waller commemorated the death of the 
Protector. It is to be noted, however, that the Panegyric embodies 
exalted praise obviously addressed to a living ruler, and further that the 
facts concerning the poem, readily available in several reliable sources, 
place the date and occasion of its composition beyond question. 

Positive evidence that the Panegyric was published in 1655 appears in 
the Catalogue and Early Editions of English Writers published by the Grolier 
Club in 1905: 


(921] A Panegyrick to My Lord Protector, of the present Greatness and joynt 
Interest of His Highness, and this Nation. By E. W. Esq. London, Printed for 
Richard Lowndes at the White Lyon in S. Paul’s Church-yard, neer the little North 
dore. 1655. Quarto. First edition.? 


A note to this item mentions the existence of another edition during the 
same year, in folio, of which only two copies are known. This folio edition 
is recorded in Mr. Drury’s edition of Waller’ as follows: 


A Panegyrick to My Lord Protector By A Gentleman That Loves the Peace, 
Union, and Prosperity of The English Nation. Claudian: &c. Gaudet enim virtus 
testes sibi jungere Musas. Carmen amat quisque Carmine digna gerit. London, 
Printed by Thomas Newcomb, in Thames-street over against Baynards-Castle. 1655. 
(Titie and three leaves). 


Furthermore, Mr. Drury cites a letter to the poet from Cromwell himself 
which appears to relate to these verses: 


1 “Edmund Waller as a Member of the Royal Society,” PMLA, XLIII (1928), 
162-165. 
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Sr, lett it not trouble you that by soe unhappy a mistake you are (as 1 heare) at 
Northampton, indaed I am passionately affected with itt. I haue noe guilt upon 
mee unlesse it bee to bee revenged, for your soe willinglye mistakinge mee in your 
verses. This action will put you to redeeme mee from yourselfe as you haue already 
from the world. Ashamed I am, Yr freind and Seruant, Oliver P. June 13th, 1655.¢ 


Though the letter indicates that the Panegyric did not reach Cromwell 
until 1655, Mr. Drury believes that Waller may very well have composed 
it shortly after his return to England in 1652. 

It may be noted that certain circumstances in the poet’s life probably 
led to the composition of the Panegyric as an expression of personal 
gratitude. It is quite likely that Waller’s reconciliation with Parliament 
and-his return to England were in some measure effected by his shrewd 
mother through the family connection with the Protector. Certainly 
Waller’s position in the Commonwealth immediately upon his return from 
banishment was one which he needed to secure and improve; his appoint- 
ment as one of the Commissioners for Trade in December, 1655, would 
indicate that his efforts were not without result. Finally, it is probable 
that Waller’s poem was motivated primarily by his sincere appreciation of 
Cromwell’s achievement in restoring “the Peace, Union, and Prosperity 
of the English Nation.” As a man of property, conservative in all things, 
Waller had been “impatient,” as he afterwards said, “of the inconvenience 
of the war,” and had considered that nothing would so surely conduce to 
his personal comfort as an arrangement between the two parties.® 

Ea T. RIsKE 


New York University 


2 Contributions to English Bibliography, Wither to Prior, 1905, III, 176. 

8 The Poems of Edmund Waller, ed. G. Thorn Drury, Notes, II, 195. (The Muses 
Library) 

4 The letter is also to be found in Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, V. 2. 

5 Poems of Edmund Waller, Introd., I, xxxix. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


For the record of business transacted by the Council at its meeting 
at Louisville, Dec. 28, 1927, see the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 
(PMLA XLII, Supplement, pages xx-xxii). 

I. Under date of March 1, 1928, Professor Prokosch presented to the 
Executive Council his resignation as Treasurer of the Association, where- 
upon the Secretary, under date of March 5, recommended that Professor 
John Whyte of the College of the City of New York, who, as Acting 
Treasurer, had been performing the duties of the office for the past six 
months, be appointed to fill the vacancy. The Council by unanimous 
vote appointed Professor Whyte, Treasurer. 

II. Under date of March 26, the Treasurer recommended to the 
Executive Council the immediate transfer to the Permanent Fund of 
$2,500 from the Emergency Fund in which the balance of the grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York was being kept, and also the 
transfer later in the year of such sums as a conservative estimate of prob- 
able expenditures would permit. The Council unanimously voted to 
approve the recommendation of the Treasurer. 

III. Under date of April 14, the Secretary transmitted to the members 
of the Council the request of the Medieval Latin Group that the Council 
“consider the advisability of substituting for the three Departmental 
Section Meetings a sectional division based upon periods—medieval, 
renaissance, and modern.” The Council voted that this change was 
inadvisable. 

IV. Under date of April 14, the Secretary informed the members of 
the Council that a bureau for newspaper publicity had recently been 
established by the American Council of Learned Societies for the purpose 
of bringing to public notice the various enterprises which the constit- 
uent societies were carrying forward, and that the Executive Secretary 
of the A.C.L.S. invited each of the constituent Societies to contribute 
fifty dollars toward the expenses of this bureau. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the Council voted to authorize this contribution. 

V. Under date of April 14, the Secretary referred to the Executive 
Council the resolution introduced at the Louisville Meeting by Professor 
Zdanowicz endorsing the idea of establishing the Modern Language 
Study as a permanent bureau. At the same time the Secretary stated 
that he had been informed by Professor R. H. Fife, Chairman of the 
present Committee on the Foreign Language Study, that arrangements 
are already being made to continue the Study under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education, so that all was expected of the Modern 
Language Association was to indicate its approval of the proposed plan. 
A majority of the members of the Council voted to approve. 

VI. Under the date of April 24, the Secretary transmitted to the 
Council a resolution adopted at Louisville by the Group on Poetic Form, 
(1) recommending the appointment of the Committee on Metrical Nota- 
tion of Professor C. E. Andrews in place of Professor R. M. Alden, 
deceased, (2) requesting the Council to authorize the printing of the 
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1204 Acts of the Executive Council 


revised report of this committee in pamphlet form. With reference to the 
second matter, the Secretary suggested that the Report of the Com- 
mittee be published instead as an Appendix to the Proceedings. 

The Council appointed Professor Andrews to fill the vacancy on the 
Committee and voted that the Report be published in the Proceedings 
instead of as a separate pamphlet. 

VII. Under date of Oct. 6, the Treasurer called the attention of the 
members of the Council to the unsatisfactory operation of the arrange- 
ment made with the American Folk Lore Society, in 1923, whereby 
joint membership in both organizations was offered at a reduced rate. 
The Council by a decisive majority voted to discontinue the arrangement. 

CARLETON Brown, Secretary 
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GOETHE IN HIS DIARIES* 


N CASTING about for a subject suited to this audience with 

its diverse if fundamentally related interests I regretted at first 
that I was not, like some of my distinguished predecessors, in- 
spired with a message on some general educational, literary, or 
linguistic topic. A technical paper from my field of study was, of 
course, barred. But I thought of the warning of Faust that to reach 
human hearts one must speak from the heart: 


Doch werdet ihr nie Herz zu Herzen schaffen, 
Wenn es euch nicht von Herzen geht. 


And I asked myself what in all my study of Goethe had given me 
the most heartfelt joy, that innre Warme, Seelenwirme, Mittel- 
punkt which he prized so highly; and in that respect I had to place 
the appreciation of Goethe the man even above that of Goethe 
the poet. Moreover, human interest has a universal appeal. So I 
chose for my subject the human Goethe, his personality as it 
appears not so much in his works as rather in the details of his 
life. 

There is a vast amount of material available in his own letters 
and biographical writings as well as in those of contemporaries. 
But limitation was imperative; so I confined my inquiry to the 
most original and dependable source, his diaries. His works belong 
to the world; even his letters are largely written with a view to 
eventual publication; but his diaries were private documents,they 
saw the light but late and are practically unknown to the public; 
even students of Goethe generally use them for reference only, and 
few ever read the thirteen volumes of them in the Weimar edition 
continuously in their entirety. Yet they alone give first im- 
pressions, fresh and vivid, recorded spontaneously and naturally 
with no interfering thought of ultimate publication in their original 
form. 

Goethe’s earliest attempt at something like a diary resulted in 
the Ephemerides of his Strassburg student days, a jumble of un- 
dated miscellaneous memoranda of no particular interest except 
as they throw light upon his extensive reading. Five years later he 
kept a fragmentary daily record of his first trip to Switzerlan d; 
in the same year he started another diary on the first day of an 


* The Presidential Address, delivered at the annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America, Toronto, Canada, December 27, 1928. 
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intended journey to Italy; but the trip and the diary came to an 
abrupt end with his recall to Frankfort and his removal to Weimar. 
There a set of diaries in interleaved almanacs was begun in the 
following spring and continued fitfully for six years, with frequent 
gaps of days, weeks and even months. Then another period of 
silence due to overwork and growing unrest and discontent, until 
the Italian journey with its freedom from care and its manifold 
stimuli prompted a detailed record. But his zeal relaxed after his 
return to Weimar; it was twice again revived by travel in the 
following decade and a half, but for the most part the entries in 
his diaries are far apart and exceedingly meagre. The year 1806 
finally brought a definite change; from there on the record grad- 
ually becomes regular and continues uninterruptedly and with 
increasing fullness until a few days before his death. The earliest 
of these records contributed later their scanty material to Fiction 
-and Truth, his autobiography, which unfortunately breaks off 
with the year 1775. Only two chapters of the intended continua- 
tion were ever completed: The Italian Journey and The Campaign 
in France. The remaining records were roughly elaborated in the 
makeshift Annals, a matter-of-fact chronicle without literary 
pretensions, down to the year 1822. I shall refer to these and to 
his letters and conversations only where the diaries make bare 
allusions requiring elucidation from other sources. 

The diaries reflect in their spirit, their language, and their con- 
tents all the successive changes in Goethe’s attitude toward life 
and art with which we are familiar from his works. The earliest 
regular diary, that of his first trip to Switzerland, is thoroughly 
characteristic of the Storm and Stress period. The sense of physical 
well-being, the exuberance of animal spirits in the four happy 
youths rowing out upon the lake of Zurich is aptly, if grossly, 
expressed through a simile from the animal kingdom; they feel 
“sauwohl, wie dreihundert’” (namely: Sdue), just like the revellers 
in the Urfaust. And in the midst of their noisy jollity the young 
poet comes under the spell of the sublime scenery about him and 
writes that beautiful poem “Auf dem See” with its charming 
delicacy of feeling and diction and its marvelous imagery. That is 
the true Goethe. But as if to mark the gradual rise from the 
previous earthly mood to the poetic heights which he presently 
attains, the initial lines contain a not inept but decidedly un- 
esthetic biological metaphor which comes with a shock to those 


who know only the revised version subsequently published. 
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That is the Strassburg Goethe, who sought to combat what he 
considered a weakness in his nature, his physical revulsion from 
the gruesome, by frequenting dissecting rooms and clinics. He 
succeeded in temporarily callousing his sensibility; but it soon re- 
asserted itself and became in time even more acute. When in later 
years his daughter-in-law suffered lacerations of the face in a fall 
from her horse, he could not bring himself to see her until nature 
had abated the disigurement—five weeks later, according to his 
diary. And this same sensitiveness is revealed by his comment 
in the Annals upon Hartmann’s Der arme Heinrich: 


The poem, which is in itself very admirable, gave me physical and 
aesthetic pain. One cannot help being nauseated by a leprous knight for 
whom a fine young girl sacrifices herself; indeed a whole age in which the 
most repulsive disease plays a part in deeds of love and chivalry must 
fill us with detestation. Upon me at least that terrible disease as a motive 
for an act of heroism has an effect so violent that it seems to me the 
mere touching of the book exposes me to contagion. 


This susceptibility of quick and profound impression and this 
extraordinary energy of reaction are at bottom essential features 
of his genius; they explain facts in his life which would seem 
strange in that of an ordinary mortal; and they warn us against 
applying to him conventional standards of judgment. Nor must 
his above-quoted statement as to physical pain in addition to the 
aesthetic be taken for a mere phrase; coincidence or close sequence 
of emotional stress and physical indisposition is too common in 
his life to be merely accidental. 

The diaries of the first six years in Weimar show a very slow and 
gradual evanescence of the Storm and Stress spirit. The entries 
are laconic, with many abbreviations; the language is colloquial, 
even slangy, and often brusque and forcible; astronomical signs 
for celestial bodies take the places of names: the sign for Jupiter 
means the Duke, that for the sun means Frau von Stein; reflections 
and emotional outbursts interrupt the narrative of facts. Goethe 
was twenty-six and already famous when he came to Weimar; the 
Duke wasa robust, high-spirited and susceptible youth of eighteen. 
His admiration and personal liking for the poet grew quickly into 
warm affection; he heaped favors and presents upon him, gave him 
a seat in his cabinet and entrusted him with important govern- 
mental functions. The result was a jealous animosity on the part 
of older courtiers and officials which gave Goethe many a bitter 
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hour. It speaks volumes for his good breeding, his native tact, and 
his sound common sense that he was able not only to maintain 
himself but in time to dissipate distrust and conciliate antagonism. 
If his sudden rise to worldly eminence had turned his head, his 
downfall would have been inevitable. But he had too high a con- 
ception of his mission in life, too clear a consciousness of his own 
worth, to be dazzled by rank or title. When he became privy 
councilor he recorded the fact in his diary with this cryptic com- 
ment: 


I was impressed by the whirl of earthly things and by my own feelings 
in the matter. It is not seemly to write down these inner reactions.— 
I note an impolitic tendency in me which is hard to eradicate. 


The meaning becomes clear when three years later his elevation 
to the rank of nobility is passed over in his diary without even 
casual mention and he confesses to a friend that he is so strangely 
constituted that it means nothing at all to him. Like some of the 
best of his contemporaries, even among the aristocracy, he had 
adopted Ulrich von Hutten’s ideal of a personal nobility of merit, 
and that, he felt, he possessed already. In a later conversation he 
says that deep down in his nature he never had much respect even 
for princely rank unless there was back of it an able and worthy 
personality. These are the sentiments which he did not think it 
seemly to write into his diary and which he condemned later in a 
remarkable self-arraignment found among his posthumous papers: 


I never knew a more presumptuous person than myself. When any 
distinction came to me I always fancied I possessed it already. They 
might have put a crown upon my head and I should have considered it 
a matter of course. What alone distinguished me from a madman was 
the endeavor to carry out what I had undertaken beyond my strength 
and to deserve what I had received beyond my deserts. 


But this charge refutes itself by the very spirit of modesty which 
prompted it; and posterity approves his earlier attitude by refusing 
to use the “‘von” that was added to his name. There is not a trace 
of presumption or vainglory or even of ordinary vanity in all his 
diaries, though opportunities abound for the display of such 
qualities, if present, or for their self-betrayal, if merely controlled. 
Kings and princes visited him and gave him decorations, eminent 
men at home and abroad sought him or wrote to him to do him 
homage; but the diaries merely record visits and letters received 
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and make no mention of precisely those flattering details which 
egotism would most surely have dwelled upon. The most striking 
illustration of this is his account of his audience with Napoleon, 
who had expressed the wish to meet Goethe. The diary says 
laconically: ‘“‘At the court reception. Afterwards with the em- 
peror.” In the Annals the interview is described in part only, so 
that it seems much shorter than it actually was; and everything 
of a personal nature is omitted. Goethe does not tell us of 
Napoleon’s admiring exclamation after a critical survey of his 
visitor: ‘‘Voilda un homme!”’; nor of his statement in connection 
with his very apt observations on “The Sufferings of Werther’ 
that he had read the book no less than seven times. These par- 
ticulars we have from a French witness of the conversation; 
Goethe’s own account passes them over in silence. 

Throughout his personal records of his life we receive the im- 
pression of a quiet, unassuming dignity born of a sense of his worth 
as far removed from conceit as it was from false modesty. There 
is nothing petty about him. What makes the study of his person- 
ality so inspiring and elevating and withal so delightful, is his 
bigness not only of intellect but of heart and soul, in all its mani- 
festations: breadth of interest and sympathy, unselfishness, 
loyalty, tolerance, charity, love of his neighbor, in a word: human- 
ity. He did not seek personal gain or aggrandizement; they came 
of themselves—aggrandizement promptly, material gain more 
slowly, but both inevitably. He was imbued with the idea of 
service. He wanted to make of the young Duke an ideal ruler, to 
give one of the petty states of his country a model government, 
and thus to promote the welfare of the people at large. In the 
pursuit of this aim he displayed a wisdom and sagacity amazing 
in one of his age. The Duke was full of life, impulsive, and inclined 
to make the most of his new-found freedom and power, even to 
occasional excess. Goethe joined in all his pastimes and pranks, 
in order the more surely to exercise a gradually restraining and 
sobering influence. He finds the Duke natural, genuine, governed 
by instinct rather than reason: “rein und dumpf und wahr’’— 
favorite words of his but difficult to define. On one of their many 
unconventionally gay outings they congratulate each other upon 
the fact that though they were not free from ostentation toward 
themselves and others, they had never been guilty of it toward 
each other. Another time Goethe reports: “‘The Duke is gaining 
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each day in clarity and decision;” and “he is constantly developing, 
and when something new unfolds in him there is an explosion and 
he gives offence.” That refers particularly to cabinet meetings, 
and after such occasions Goethe admonishes him privately to be 
more reserved, not to talk so much, to be mindful of his dignity, 
to moderate his language, not to bring up in the heat of argument 
matters that should not be discussed, and not to concern himself 
with unimportant details. He confides to his diary: “The Duke 
must be kept from acting on his own initiative, he is still very 
inexperienced, especially in dealing with strangers.” But in all 
this the mentor is so tactful that he can report: ‘“The Duke draws 
closer and closer to me;”’ and he adds in his old Frankfort manner, 
‘just as rain and raw winds make the sheep huddle together.” 
Of stormy weather there was no lack, and not only in affairs of 
state. The Duke had contracted a marriage of convenience and 
was still given to philandering. The charming but rigorous duchess 
soon overcame her initial distrust of her husband’s bosom friend 
and gave him her confidence; so that Goethe became the mediator 
in their conjugal troubles. The réle was not new to him; for reasons 
inherent in his personality and altogether creditable to him he had 
been entrusted with similar functions a number of times before, 
though doubtless never in circumstances so difficult. He proved 
himself worthy of the trust which both sides reposed in him. But 
he had to proceed with diplomatic caution. The Duke had be- 
stowed his favor upon the beautiful singer Corona Schréter. 
Here are some pertinent passages in Goethe’s diary: ‘In the 
evening I caught Corona and the duke at L’s” (a lady of the 
court). The next day: “‘Tothe Duchess with the Duke understand- 
ing as to conduct”’ (the total lack of punctuation leaves the precise 
meaning in doubt, but the reference to the Duke’s conduct is un- 
mistakable). Goethe himself was somewhat enamored of Corona 
but had to set a good example to the Duke. A crisis was averted, 
but the Duke’s attitude remained in doubt. Two years later Goethe 
writes: 

In the evening after the concert a radical discussion with the Duke 
about Corona. My previous surmises partly confirmed and partly dis- 
proven. May it all end well! 


And again a year later: 


Corona and Mina (her companion) came to see me. I read to them the 
letters from Switzerland. Came the Duke in the evening, and since we 
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are all no longer in love and the surface of the lava has cooled, everything 
was pleasant and decorous. Only one must not yet pry into the cracks, 
there is still a glow there. 


Later, when Goethe was given charge of the finances of the 
country, the Duke gave him constant concern by his excessive ex- 
penditures; the diary says, for instance: ‘Anxiety about the 
Duke’s too costly extravagances;’’ or “Cabinet meeting in the 
morning. Dinner with the Duke. Another radical talk with him;”’ 
and only a week later, again after dinner with the duke: ‘I spoke 
earnestly and emphatically about economy and a number of false 
notions which I cannot get out of his head.” But the diary does 
not mention his subsequent categorical order to the horrified 
keeper of the privy purse not in any case to overdraw thenceforth 
the Duke’s civil list. 

Life at court had meanwhile palled upon Goethe. The ladies of 
the ducal family were refined and cultured and Goethe enjoyed 
their company and gladly devoted his talents and his knowledge 
to their entertainment and instruction. One of the ladies-in- 
waiting, Frau von Stein, became his intimate friend and the in- 
spiration of some of the best poetic productions of his first Weimar 
period. But among the men in the Duke’s inner circle but few 
proved congenial and worthwhile, and with only one of these he 
formed a lasting friendship. The rank and file of the courtiers 
bored him and aroused his contempt. During a sojourn at the 
Wartburg his diary mentions long conversations with his closest 
associate about the emptiness (Armut he calls it) of court and 
society life in general. 


I was homesick to-day for my garden. I shall be glad to get back to 
my little nest, and I hope people will let me alone, since I have nothing 
in common with them. I have become confirmed in my detachment, 
though I believed there were bonds. 


Returned to Weimar he goes to Tiefurt, the ducal country seat, 
one day, but everything about the people there annoys him and he 
soon takes his leave and goes home. He finds that there isa 
nervous tension in court circles which is due to sheer boredom. 
And finally he declares in utter disgust: ‘‘I was not made for this 
society. With the first step out of one’s house one walks in nothing 
but mire, and because I pay no attention to paltry matters and 
do not gossip or keep reporters of gossip, I often say or do the 
wrong thing.” The intensity of his distaste for it all is revealed 
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in entries like this: ‘“Dined at the court, and so the whole day 
was spoiled.” 

Nor did he find enduring satisfaction in his work as an adminis- 
trator and statesman. He devoted himself to it with the en- 
thusiasm of a youthful reformer, and his efficiency and uncom- 
promising integrity led to a constant increase of his burdens and 
responsibilities. He became the leading official of the country, 
the soul of its government. He occupied successively and part 
of the time simultaneously various posts in the cabinet; in our 
parlance he was secretary of war, of the treasury, and of com- 
merce, with sundry added functions properly belonging to the 
Department of the Interior. He was given supervision over public 
highways, building operations and mining interests and finally 
over all institutions for the promotion of the arts and sciences: 
museums, libraries, art schools, and the entire university of Jena. 

To be sure, the duchy was a small country, little larger than 
the state of Rhode Island, and its army comprised about 600 men. 
But the machinery of administration was correspondingly simple 
and primitive, and Goethe, new to the work and conscientious and 
thorough in all things, attended personally to innumerable details 
that would now fall to subordinates or mere clerks. His diary 
mentions the desertion of a ducal huzzar; the government archives 
contain a document by Goethe’s own hand relative to the inquiry 
into the illegal retention by the deserter of the leather breeches 
which were part of his uniform and hence government property. 
During eleven of the best years of his life, from his twenty-sixth 
to his thirty-seventh, he was the official first and the poet only 
in odd hours when his duties did not claim him. Yet this poet, 
who considered solitude and abstraction indispensable for creative 
work, could, when the urge came, concentrate and produce under 
very unfavorable circumstances; most of the first three acts of 
the original /phigenie was written on a recruiting trip through 
the country, and his diary says: “I looked it all over and found 
it passable.” 

To his official work he gave the best that was in him, with the 
most unselfish devotion. Material considerations do not seem to 
have entered his mind. His salary was small even in those days of 
frugal living and low prices: twelve hundred dollars (German 
thalers), rising later to eighteen hundred and ultimately—but not 
until his sixty-sixth year—to the comfortable figure of three 
thousand. His position imposed much hospitality, his work 
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necessitated many official trips, but he did not ask for special 
appropriations and defrayed all expenses out of his own pocket, 
though to do so he had to spend his literary ‘earnings as well and 
in the course of the years, as he told a friend later, to use up fully 
two-thirds of his patrimony. 

A few characteristic quotations bearing upon his official ex- 
periences and his reactions thereto will suffice. At first he is 
cheerful and confident: 


Immersed in affairs. Good hopes in the certainty of perseverance. The 
pressure of affairs is good for the soul: when it is relieved the soul has freer 
play and enjoys life. None more wretched than those comfortably 
situated and not engaged in work; the best of life’s gifts pall upon them. 

. I shall manage the war department all right because I have no 
illusions and fancies there and do not want to create anything, only to 
know what is there and to put it in order. So also with the highways. 


But he encounters the age-old problems of the man in power: 


When a third person gives advice or discovers a defect and suggests a 
way to remedy it, there is so often self-interest back of it, a desire to 
create new budgets in order to secure an increase of salary or a berth for 
a protégé, and so forth. Repeated experiences of that kind make one so 
suspicious that one is finally almost afraid to have the dust wiped off. 
And then there is danger of becoming lax and doing nothing at all. 


And again: 


Much laboring within me, too much brooding, so that in the evening 
my whole being seems to be concentrated between my eyebones. Hope 
for relief through becoming accustomed. But there is more disagreeable 
business ahead. Still, with calmness and straightforwardness I can put 
everything through. 


Or: 


Nobody knows how hard I am working and with how many enemies 
I have to contend to get a few results. But I shall not give up my idea, 
I shall wrestle with the unknown angel if I have to dislocate my hip. 


He adhered to this resolve, and two years later he was in a position 
to say with renewed confidence: 


I reviewed in private what I had accomplished in this department. 
I should not be afraid now to put in order a much larger one, even several 
of them, and for that may the Lord provide opportunity and courage. 


This prayer was granted; within a year he was given charge of 
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the most important department of government, that of finance. 
It had been mismanaged and was badly disorganized, but here, 
too, Goethe restored order and by strict economy managed to 
balance the budgets. 

But the Duke grew to maturity and became less tractable; he 
gave but lukewarm support to far-reaching reforms which Goethe 
had at heart, and they came to nought in the face of reactionary 
opposition. The diary becomes meagre and irregular; a note of dis- 
content creeps in; he speaks of “‘hypochondriac ghosts’”’ that he 
has to chase away; he feels that he has wings but cannot use them, 
like a bird entangled in a snare; and in addition he suffers much 
from the bad climate. For an entire month there is only this entry: 


Labored much and was much belabored. Got rid of Volgstedt [an 
obnoxious official in his department]. This month has been a hard one 
for me. 


And not long after, his diary lapses into complete silence for a 
period of four years. In this interval his discontent was aggra- 
vated by growing doubts as to his justification in choosing an 
official career; he cast about for a way out of a condition that had 
become intolerable; and his longing for Italy, the land of antiquity 
—Greece being still outside the range of common vision—re- 
awoke and became a veritable passion. Of this state of mind he 
said some years later when his longing was being gratified: 


Now I may confess my malady and my folly. For several years past 
I have not been able to look at a Latin author, to touch anything that 
conjured up a vision of Italy, without suffering the most intense pain. 
If I had not arrived at the decision which I am now carrying out I should 
have actually perished or become incapacitated for everything. 


As we survey at this critical point in his life the frank, spon- 
taneous diaries of the preceding period, we discern some outstand- 
ing qualities of his personality. First and foremost his devotion 
to self-culture. It has its roots in his philosophy. His god is 
immanent in nature, and all life is a manifestation of him. Like 
Spinoza, he does not seek to prove the existence of God, because 
to him existence is God. But if life is of the essence of divinity, 
existence becomes a duty: Dasein ist Pflicht, und war's ein Augen- 
blick. And of all living beings man alone is able to promote by 
his own efforts the development of all that is potentially in him 
and thus to attain the highest, the most nearly divine form of 
existence of which his nature is capable: 
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Je mehr du fiihlst ein Mensch zu sein, 
Desto ahnlicher bist du den Géttern. 


Therefore self-realization, self-culture is to him a matter of 
religion. And as the prime condition for it is self-knowledge, the 
means to this, self-scrutiny, becomes with him a fixed habit. He 
assiduously observes and records his physical as wel! as his mental 
condition and reflects upon the cause of anything unusual in either. 
Experience teaches him the old lesson that “moderation is half of 
life.” He avoids the use of coffee because it is not good for him; 
he reduces his consumption of wine to one-half and feels the 
better for it; he abstains entirely at times: ‘No wine for three 
days. I must beware now of English beer (ale and porter were 
beginning to be imported). If I could abolish wine altogether, I 
should be happy.”’ But that was not suited to his convivial nature. 
He finds that he needs abundant exercise and he takes it in 
walking, horseback riding, swimming, skating, and fencing, with 
some hunting thrown in to please the duke, though it was not much 
to his taste. The morning hours are his best for work; they are the 
cream of the day, he says, and the skimmed milk that remains is 
good enough for social and other purposes. So he rises early, 
plunges into the river near his house and by six o’clock is taking his 
morning walk, planning the while his work for the day and return- 
ing to it refreshed and vigorous. He sleeps outdoors when the 
weather permits, on a hard couch, with little covering, for 
Rousseau’s ideas still hold sway. But this rational mode of living 
is too commonly interfered with by the harshness of the climate, 
and he perceives an intimate connection between the weather and 
his state of mind and body; the two become associated in his 
thoughts and are constantly mentioned together: “I have been 
in high spirits all last week and petty things have not affected me. 
The weather, too, was exceptionally fine;” or tersely and pointedly, 
“Dumm Wetter und Sinn,” when both the weather and his mind 
were dull. He has mentally good and bad days and varying moods 
prompting different kinds of activity. One day he writes: “I had 
my cleaning-up and putting-in-order day, dashed off a lot of letters 
and made everything tidy.” But the next day is a productive 
one: ‘“‘my head at first a little hazy, then clearing. Good invention 
Tasso. In the afternoon but few creative moments, with declining 
power. I must watch that, to find out the causes.’ These changes 
seem to him to move in cycles: 
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I must observe more closely the circle that revolves within me of good 
and bad days, of predispositions and impulses to do this and that. Spells 
of inventiveness, of executive efficiency, and of mere orderliness alternate 
and move in a regular cycle, as do also cheerfulness, depression, strength, 
elasticity, weakness, contentment, and yearning. As my mode of living 
is regular and temperate it cannot affect the course of these phenomena; 
I must yet find out the duration and the direction of the orbit in which 
I move round myself. 


He observes the working of his mind and makes interesting dis- 
coveries: ‘Good ideas, even good phrases, come to me mostly 
in walking; when I am sitting down my mind is inert. Therefore I 
must continue to dictate.” He had begun to dictate his works, 
as the physical act of writing impeded his thinking; in later years 
he dictated everything, his letters and even his diaries. A very 
important discovery concerning his mental processes is this: “I see 
that I am trying in vain to learn things by proceeding from details 
to the entirety; I have always been able to work my way only 
from the whole to its parts; I cannot grasp anything by aggre- 
gation.” That is a fundamental law of his mind not only in his 
literary composition, but in his scientific work as well, where it 
marks the gulf between his method and the inductive reasoning 
of the trained scientist: the general conception comes first, arrived 
at intuitively, in a flash of inspiration, and the detail is worked 
out by analysis afterwards. It manifests itself even in seemingly 
trifling oddities of habit, as when upon arriving in a strange town 
he first takes a walk round its circumference or climbs up into the 
church steeple in order to form a general impression of its-size, 
character, and location; the particular sights of the place are of 
secondary importance. 

Frequent hours of meditation serve to clarify his conception of 
himself and of the world about him. His birthdays particularly 
are given to introspection and self-criticism. On the eve of his 
thirtieth birthday he subjects his entire past to a merciless 
scrutiny: 

I look back upon my life, upon the vague aspirations, the confused 
activities of youth in its quest of something that will satisfy its thirst 
for knowledge. I delighted in mysterious, darkly fanciful subjects, I 
began serious studies and left them unfinished, a sort of humble self- 
satisfaction prevaded all my writings. I perceive now how short- 
sighted I was in matters human and divine, how little I accomplished, 
how much time I wasted in fancied passions, And now that one 
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half of my life has passed I find that I have made but little progress, 
and I stand here like one who has barely escaped drowning and who is 
drying himself in the grateful rays of the sun. 


In a biographical fragment written near the close of his life he 
sums up his striving as follows: 


I was conscious of having high and noble aims, but I never rightly 
apprehended the conditions under which I worked; I saw clearly enough 
what I lacked and what I possessed in excess, and I never relaxed my 
efforts to perfect myself. And yet I made no headway. I pursued 
each aim with earnestness, force, and fidelity and I often succeeded in 
overcoming obstacles in my path, but as often I was foiled by them 
because I would not yield to them or go around them. And so my 
life has been spent in doing and enjoying, in suffering and contending, 
and amid the love and approval, the hatred and displeasure of my 
fellow-men. 


He had found that he was after all but human. But we who 
marvel at his achievement in self-culture see in his disappointment 
only the Faustian spirit that is ever unsatisfied, ever striving 
after a perfection unattainable to mortal man. 

But while he made demands upon himself that overtaxed human 
strength he was exceedingly tolerant of the failings and foibles 
of others. His success in dealing with men was due mainly to his 
habit of accepting them as they were, as given, fixed entities, 
and adapting his attitude to their peculiarities. Once after a dis- 
cussion with the Duke about police affairs, maintenance of order, 
and legislation relating thereto, the diary says: 


Difference of view-point. Mine must not be expressed in words (publicly, 
he means], it could easily be misunderstood and might then prove danger- 
ous. But it is a waste of time and only makes matters worse to try to 
alter unalterable traits of human nature instead of accepting them as 
basic matter and then trying to counterbalance them. If men only had 
a clear perception of the reasons why, ideal human conduct cannot be 


expected! 


There again he proceeds from the whole to its parts; he starts with 
man as an entirety and rejects the theory of the dualism of body 
and soul at variance with each other; he conceives the problem 
of human conduct to be solely one of balancing human qualities 
against each other and thus achieving the harmony which is the 
ideal condition. In this, as in his scientific thought generally, he 
is far ahead of his time; in a later diary his monism assumes the 
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following startlingly modern form: “The day will come when 
able thinkers will abandon mechanistic and atomistic views and 
will consider all phenomena of life as dynamic and chemical, thus 
recognizing more and more clearly the divine life in nature.” The 
final turn which his thought takes here, away from materialism, 
reveals his conception of what he terms “‘God-Nature.” 

But what determined his attitude toward his fellow-men was 
.after all not so much his philosophy as rather, in the first place 
at least, certain qualities of his character: a native kindliness and 
a sunny disposition, coupled with an abiding faith in the funda- 
mental goodness of human nature. In the many masterly charac- 
terizations of men scattered through his biographical writings his 
keen discernment and penetrating insight are tempered by a dis- 
passionate, benevolently judicial attitude of mind. The few cases 
of severity encountered there are readily accounted for and have 
practically all proven justified. His casual references to short- 
comings of others, though sometimes made under strong provoca- 
tion, are even in the privacy of his diaries almost invariably 
charitable in spirit, temperate and decorous in expression; harsh 
terms are so very rare as to excite wonder and stimulate inquiry 
when they do occur. He calls one man crazy, verriickt, but the 
designation is half-humorous and, moreover, evidently appropriate. 
He speaks of certain actions of the president of the cabinet as 
throwing an ugly light upon his character; he calls an apparently 
dishonest vote of another member of the cabinet “rotten” (hunds- 
fiittisch, which is even stronger and not translatable); and he 
mentions, without comment, “Lenz’s asininity’”—not an unduly 
strong term, for Lenz, his gifted but mentally unsound Strassburg 
friend, had for Goethe’s sake been hospitably received at the 
Weimar court and had committed an indiscretion which made him 
quite impossible there. These are the only cases of strong personal 
condemnation which I have noted in the entire series of diaries. 
Where women are concerned, his forbearance is absolute; the most 
striking illustration falls into a later period but may here be 
anticipated. When Goethe had been given complete control of 
the court theater, an actress who had become the Duke’s mistress 
and who had chafed under the regulations enforced by Goethe, 
used her influence to undermine his authority and to inflict humili- 
ations upon him which led him to offer his zesignation. In his 
letter to the Duke he frankly declared that existing conditions 
“made life a hell for him.” A compromise was arrived at, but the 
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actress continued her intrigues, meanwhile showing Goethe social 
attentions which, on account of the Duke, who had had her 
ennobled, he could not decline. He detested her hypocrisy and 
the whole situation was odious to him. So when one time he was 
visiting at Heidelberg and she invited him to the near-by city 
where she was sojourning, the mere thought of staying at her 
house affected him so violently that his host feared for his health. 
He adopted the expedient of alleging the necessity of an immediate 
return to Weimar and left abruptly, his host accompanying him 
until, at a safe distance from the lady, he had recovered his 
equanimity. Some time later she induced the Duke to overrule a 
decision of Goethe’s in a question of theatrical policy,whereupon 
the latter definitively withdrew from the management of the 
theater. It was a hard blow to Goethe, who in sixteen years of 
devoted labor had made of the Weimar theater a temple of art 
famous the world over and a potent factor in the education of 
public taste. But of all the sore trials of spirit which this chain 
of events brought to Goethe, there is not a trace to be found in his 
diaries—nothing but the bare mention of meetings, discussions, 
and letters without any particulars, without even a chance word 
betraying irritation or reflecting upon the cause of all the trouble. 
No consideration of prudence could have restrained him from 
venting his feelings in an intimate record intended for no one’s 
eyes but his own; it is a manly disinclination to complain, an 
aversion to dwelling on unpleasant topics, a foreshadowing of that 
benign spirit of his riper years which made him keep silent when 
he could not speak in praise: 


Was ich nicht loben kann, 
Davon sprech ich nicht. 


Goethe was fond of feminine company all his life. In his early 
Weimar days he and the Duke are like any two healthy youths, 
full of the joy of living, and unconventional in their pursuit of 
pleasure. On a hunting trip into the mountains they dance with the 
peasant girls, den Bauermaidels, and have a riotously hilarious 
time, ausgelassen toll, until after midnight. At home, in town, the 
diary often uses the Weimar slang of the day: ‘‘Misel’’ for a 
young girl, “‘kittern” for jesting and flirting; and so we have 
entries like mit Miseln gekittert, or getanzt, gemiselt bis 3 Uhr 
morgens. Then come the ten years during which Charlotte von 
Stein rules supreme in his heart; she becomes his soul-mate, his 
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sun, and he signalizes her as such by using in his diaries, instead 
of her name, the astronomical sign for that luminary, the circle 
with the central dot. He records every meeting with her, and there 
are sometimes three in one day; but he gives only the outward 
facts of calling upon her, dining or reading with her, taking her 
out for a walk or ride; concerning his or her emotions he is reticent, 
remarking at most that she was very dear on that day, that they 
had a delightful talk, that she was making him very happy, or 
that they had a misunderstanding which is making him wretched. 
The diaries afford no deeper insight into the rise and the ultimate 
decline of that passion which played so important a part in his 
development as a poet. 

The sojourn in Italy from 1786 to 1788 marks the final turning- 
point in his career. The harassed official, the baffled reformer, the 
disillusioned statesman becomes a carefree traveler with eyes open 
to all that is beautiful and a mind open to all that will contribute 
to its cultivation. His diary comes to life again and waxes elo- 
quent; it is addressed to Charlotte von Stein, in epistolary form, 
and is sent to her from time to time. On the crest of the Alps, 
where he had been twice before without descending into his 
promised land, he cannot yet believe that the fulfilment of his 
longing is near: ‘‘What is commonplace and easy to others is 
made hard for me.” On the threshold of Italy he writes: 


I care now for the sensual impressions only, which no book or picture 
can give me; I want to take an interest in the world once more, to test 
my power of observation, to see how far my knowledge will go, whether 
my vision is clear and my perception quick, and whether the wrinkles 
that have formed in my soul can be removed again. 


“Sensual impressions which no book can give’’—that is character- 
istic of him; he calls himself repeatedly ‘‘a man of the senses,” his 
mode of perception even of the secrets of nature and of the divinity 
in it is through the senses. As he descends the southern slopes of 
the Alps he says: “‘What in the uplands was merely beginning to 
vegetate is here already in the fullness of life and vigor; it makes 
one believe once more in a god.” Metaphysics led him nowhere; 
of a philosopher friend he said once: “The Lord has cursed him 
with metaphysics, but me he has blessed with physics.” That 
peculiarity of his nature developed an extraordinarily keen and 
all-embracing power of observation which is evidenced by the 
notes in his diary. They relate to the conformation of the country 
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through which he happens to be passing, to its geology and 
mineralogy, its flora and fauna, its climate, its soil, its agriculture 
and horticulture, its inhabitants, their physical characteristics, 
their manners and customs, their occupations, and a variety of 
other things; to him nothing is insignificant, everything is replete 
with meaning and conducive to reflection. The esthetic enjoy- 
ment of a landscape is commonly followed by the consideration, 
first of its geology, and then of its economic possibilities. 


I cannot find words to say how happy my way of looking at the world 
makes me and how much I learn each day. No form of life is a riddle to 
me, all speak to me and reveal themselves. .. . . Only it is strange and 
sometimes makes me afraid that so much as it were presses in upon me, 
that my being keeps growing like a rolling snowball, and sometimes it 
seems as though my head could not contain nor bear it all; and yet there 
is constant development from within too, and I cannot live without it. 


And thus the “wrinkles in his soul’ disappear; his soul had con- 
tracted in the last Weimar years, but now his whole being expands 
and grows; in the freedom of his Italian life he attains his full 
stature. 

The climate, too, had a beneficial effect upon his health and 
his state of mind. On the shores of Lake Garda he writes: 


It is not hot, I am just comfortably warm through and through, and 
it is so long since I have had any conception of such a condition. .... 
I feel as if I had been born and reared here and had just returned from 
a whaling trip to Greenland. 


And he speaks of “our dreary northern life,” “the wretched 
summers we have;” “day and night are all the same to us Cim- 
merians in our eternal fog and gloom.” But he soon confesses that 
his preference for Italy relates to the climate alone: “after all, 
birth and habit are potent factors and I should not want to live 
here or indeed in any place where I have not my occupation.” 

The foremost theme of his Italian diary is, of course, art—all 
the arts of antiquity and of the Renaissance: architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. He was already possessed of a highly 
cultivated taste when he went to Italy; here, surrounded by the 
treasures of the past, he became, under the guidance of dis- 
tinguished artists who took pride in serving him, a finished 
connoisseur. But alongside of the artistic past the vivid human 
presence constantly engages his attention, and the diary throws 
a strong light upon a side of his nature which has often been mis- 
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represented: his attitude toward the common people. Already at 
Weimar he had evinced a warm interest in the lower classes; in 
the eyes of the Lord, he once said, they surely were the upper 
classes, for they possessed all the basic human virtues. He had 
envied them the singleness of their purpose in life, the simplicity 
of their existence, as compared with the complexity of his own; 
he had discerned and had tried to redress the wrongs which 
organized society inflicted upon them. But then he had been 
the high official who merely seemed to condescend. Now, however, 
all artificial barriers were removed; he was merely a man among 
fellow-men. He had started from Carlsbad under an assumed 
name, without rank or title, without a servant, and with only a 
knapsack and a carpet-bag. “I am glad I am alone,” he says, 
“for assuredly the constant attendance of a servant makes one 
prematurely old and inefficient. As it is, I take more interest 
in everything and am, as it were, starting all over again in all 
things.” And he finds the experience delightful. 


Being unattended, I am on friendly terms with all the world. Every 
beggar shows me the way and I talk with the people whom I meet as if we 
were old acquaintances. It is a great joy tome..... The people interest 
me immensely. I spent a lot of time at the fish-market to-day and watched 
them as they haggled and bargained. The life in the public squares where 
the notaries sit is jolly, too. And how indispensable the beggars are in 
these tableaus! Without them we should not have the Odyssey either, 
or the parable of the rich man. .... I can not tell you how much I have 
already gained in humanity. But also how clearly I féel what pitifully 
lonely beings we necessarily are in the small sovereign states at home, 
because in my position, for instance, I cannot talk with anyone there 
without his wanting something of me. 


In Vicenza he thinks of his Mignon, that inimitable creation in 
his Wilhelm Meister, and decides to make that town her home, 
because he is so delighted with the people there: ‘they are right 
good people, I talk with them all I can and I cannot say enough 
in praise of their naturalness and cheerfulness.”—‘‘I never tire 
of looking at the children and associating with them.” He recalls 
what Herder had said of him: that he was and always would be 
just a big child; and he adds, quite contentedly: ‘Herder was 
doubtless right, and now I am so happy at being able to indulge 
my childish ways with impunity.” ‘“Childlike’” we should say 
rather than “childish.” Herder had really meant to reflect upon 
Goethe’s naive naturalness, but to ys that is one of the most 
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attractive qualities of his personality. It gave him a rare under- 
standing of the ways of children and a fondness for their company 
throughout his life. Even in his bachelor days he delighted in 
giving children’s parties, taking part in their games and personally 
hiding Easter eggs all over his extensive grounds. And later in 
his own family he was a playful companion as much as a father 
and grandfather. On his way to Italy, he overtakes an itinerant 
harpist with his little daughter trudging along the road and he 
takes them into his hack and reports in his diary, “I had a lot 
of fun with the child.” Another time in Italy, a poor woman 
asks a lift for her child whose bare feet are burning from the heat 
of the road; Goethe bids them both get in, and here his sense of 
humor is subjected to a test from which it issues triumphant with 
a joke upon himself: he relates dryly but with manifest enjoy- 
ment how he addressed the child in his best Italian and she replied 
that she did not understand German. 

He comes to see the people from a new angle: collectively, as 
an imposing whole. In Venice he writes: 


I am impressed again ere with the concept “people.’”’ A great mass and 
an involuntary existence determined by necessity! Venice is a stupendous 
creation of assembled human energy, a magnificent monument not of 
one commanding spirit but of a whole people. 


And in Verona he says: 


The amphitheatre must be seen full of people. It is an artificial bowl, 
as simple as possible, with the people themselves as its sole ornamentation. 
It is eminently calculated to impress and fascinate the people with them- 
selves. Ordinarily scattered on the streets and with seeming aimlessness 
moving about in all directions they must be amazed at themselves when 
gathered together here, a many-headed, many-minded, uncertainly vacil- 
lating mass here united and solidified into one being and animated by 
one spirit. 


This realization of the tremendous natural force residing in the 
aggregate masses was bound to exercise a profound influence upon 
Goethe’s sociological and political thought. 

When Goethe said that he felt himself to be gaining in humanity 
he was conscious mainly of an increased warmth of sympathy with 
his fellow-men. But this quality, if sometimes dimmed by the 
harsh contacts of life, had always been a part of his nature. One 
of the finest poems of that period begiris with an exhcrtation to 
kindness and generous helpfulness: 
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Edel sei der Mensch, 
Hilfreich und gut— 


and Goethe practiced that precept all his life in active and often 
self-denying benevolence. A seeming unbeliever, he was yet an 
ideal Christian in well-doing, for he never wearied of it; and in 
this also: that he did not let his left hand know what his right 
hand was doing. His benefactions were countless, but there is 
no record of them, not even in his diaries. Only a single one is 
there briefly alluded to in the words: ‘300 dollars to Hofrath 
Meyer”; the sum is a large one for Goethe’s circumstances, but 
he was a lavish giver and the recipient was an old friend in financial 
distress due to long-continued illness. Other good deeds are 
modestly hidden behind the mere mention of names of callers or 
of letters received and sent; but the letters, so far as they are 
extant, give the particulars. Here is an example from the early 
Weimar days: A total stranger, a young man in sore straights, 
appeals to Goethe for employment. The letter reveals good 
qualities of character but an advanced stage of nervous hypo- 
chondria. Goethe replies in a long, kindly letter that he cannot 
promise a position, but he incloses a sum of money and holds 
out the prospect of further aid. Just at that time when, after 
some unpleasant experiences, he felt, as the diary says, frigid 
toward all men, zugefroren gegen alle Menschen, we find the entry: 
“Anxiety about Kraft,’’ and he makes plans for the youth’s 
salvation. He had not even seen him yet, but though overworked 
and officially harassed he finds time to write him, in the space of 
six weeks, four long letters full of sympathy, comfort and wise 
counsel that would do credit to a psycho-analyst. He sends him 
clothing and more money until the young man fears that he is 
a burden to him; but Goethe writes him that he is not: 


On the contrary, it is teaching me to be a better manager, I have been 
wasting too much of my income that I could have spared for the needy. 
It is a kindness the Lord does us when he bids us succour a really deserving 
man. I know what it means to assume responsibility for the fate of a 
man; but you shall not perish. 


He offers to send him to the university of Jena and to pay all his 
expenses; but the young man has a regular case of anthropophobia, 
and in the end Goethe spares his self-respect by giving him nominal 
employment and a pension until his early death. At the very 
same time Goethe was supporting and educating a boy who had 
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been a protégé of a recently departed friend. Young people never 
appealed to him in vain; to the end of his days he was a friend and 
benefactor especially to aspiring young artists. 

The next twenty years in Goethe’s life, the period of classicism 
in his literary career, are but poorly documented in diaries, except 
only, as before, when travel furnished a special incentive. More- 
over, the diaries become more and more laconic, objective, im- 
personally businesslike. The changes in his circumstances and 
in his attitude toward life and art necessitated a general re- 
adjustment. He had definitely decided to be a poet only and had 
withdrawn from all official functions except such as were particu- 
larly agreeable or useful to him. But his new classicistic orientation 
was not at once understood and left even his Weimar friends for 
a while in a state of puzzled disappointment. And his common- 
law marriage with Christiane Vulpius exposed him to criticism 
and inevitably affected his personal and social relations; but it 
also provided him with a most cheerful and comfortable home 
life and deprived aloofness from an unappreciative world of most 
of its hardship. 

It was not long until Schiller came to Jena and that unique 
friendship with him began which, amid all the circumstances 
making for rivalry and antagonism, is in itself a monument to 
the human greatness of both men. Especially after Schiller’s 
removal to Weimar the two poets are in constant converse. Here 
is a typical entry in Goethe’s diary: 


Some work on Faust. Schelling’s natural philosophy. In the evening 
to Schiller, first about magnetism, then about the relation of empiricism 
to transcendentalism, then re-reading of the first act of Maria (Stuart). 
At supper about the theories concerning color, especially their history. 


It is noticeable in all such entries that Goethe does not, like 
Schiller, discuss his nascent poetical works; with his subjective, 
intuitive manner of producing he was unable to theorize about 
his work; only the more objective, reasoned writings like the 
historical part of his Theory of Colors form an exception. In 
other respects, too, the entry here quoted is significant; it shows 
his preoccupation with his scientific hobbies and the partial 
success of Schiller’s efforts to draw him away from them, back 
to his poetical work, especially on his Faust. In this connection 
it is interesting to note the sensitiveness of this brilli:nt scientific 
amateur to adverse professional criticism of his theories and dis- 
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coveries. He finds that"even in the sciences everything is ethical; 
the treatment of a subject depends upon the investigator’s charac- 
ter. He distinguishes between ‘school knowledge and world 
knowledge” and remarks upon the difficulty of combining the two. 
He asks: What is the source of pedantry? And his answer is: 
“‘Lack of open-mindedness in German scholars. Productive arro- 
gance of each and everyone amounting almost to madness.” 
But it must be admitted that in his polemics against Newton’s 
theory of colors the intensity of his own convictions makes even 
the open-minded and fair-spoken Goethe at times decidedly in- 
tolerant and personal. 

In the trying days after the battle of Jena when the victorious 
French occupied and pillaged Weimar, Goethe’s diary reflects the 
agitation of the whole household in disjointed entries by three 
different hands: his own, his son’s, and his secretary’s. It was 
when Christiane by energetic interference saved him from mal- 
treatment, or worse, at the hands of marauding soldiers and was 
herself treated with disrespect as a mere housekeeper by the 
officers quartered upon him, that Goethe saw the error of his way 
and had his union with her legalized by a quiet church ceremony. 
The diary records it in the single word ‘Trauung.’ 

Goethe’s attitude toward the Napoleonic invasion brought upon 
him much censure and, in the ensuing years of high patriotic fervor, 
actual unpopularity, so that even so late as 1820 a project to erect 
a great monument to him at Frankfurt came to naught through 
lack of general-support. He was a pacifist for the same reason 
that he was in morphology an evolutionist and in geology a Nep- 
tunist; his philosophy of nature abhorred all violence, all sudden 
change, but he recognized in Napoleon an irresistible natural 
force somewhat like an active volcano; he admired in him the 
superman and considered him invincible. As he said in a later 
conversation, he could have written war songs in his ardent youth; 
but they presuppose hatred, and in his old age, when culture and 
barbarism were the only things that mattered to him, he could 
not hate a cultivated nation like the French, to whom he owed 
so much, “although,” he adds, “I thanked God when we were 
rid of them.” 

Every man [he continues] must serve his country according to his 
God-given talents; I have labored all my life to combat narrowness and 
prejudice, to enlighten the people, to purify their taste, and to ennoble 
their thoughts and sentiments; what more patriotic could I have done? 


‘ 
‘ 
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Moreover there is a stage of culture where one rises as it were above 
nationality and has a fellow-feeling for a// men; and that was in accordance 
with my nature and had become my ideal long before my sixtieth year. 


It must of course be remembered that in the then existing state 
of disintegration of the Holy Roman Empire there was no such 
thing as national consciousness at all and that some of the German 
states had from the first sided with Napoleon. 

In the last twenty-five years of Goethe’s life his diaries register 
fully and regularly all the facts of his daily life: not only all his 
own activities—domestic, social, literary, official, epistolary, ar- 
tistic, and scientific—but also his reading, his visitors, and the 
topics discussed with them, his physical exercise, attendance at 
court or at the theater, the state of his health, observations on the 
weather and on the growth of things in his garden, and reflections 
upon all manner of subjects. We see displayed before us the in- 
comparable richness of his life, the universality of his knowledge, 
the world-wide range of his interests and sympathies, the multi- 
farious sources from which he drew intellectual, esthetic, and 
emotional enjoyment. Like Pope and other great minds before 
him, he held that the proper study of mankind is man—man and 
all his works, but also, more inclusively, his manners and customs 
and the physical conditions of his existence, the animate and in- 
animate nature about him. Books of travel form a large part of 
Goethe’s reading, and travelers are always welcome at his house 
as sources of fresh and vivid information. His studies in literature 
extend to the ends of the earth, from the Icelandic Edda to the 
Indian Sckuntala, from the Portuguese Lusiads to the dramas and 
novels of the Chinese; his extensive linguistic accomplishments 
give him access to most great literatures in the original, and he 
seizes eagerly upon every translation from a tongue unknown 
to him. He reads regularly English, French, and Italian journals, 
and in addition has a German residing in England send him 
periodical reports on the progress of letters there. He carries on 
an animated correspondence and exchanges presents with Sir 
Walter Scott and Thomas Carlyle; but he admires most of all 
Byron, is profoundly touched by the dedication of his Werner “to 
the illustrious Goethe,” sends him a poetic greeting, and glorifies 
him in the figure of Euphorion in the second part of Faust. When 
he hears of Byron’s death he turns back in his diary and adds under 
the proper date, with his own hand and in conspicuous red, ink, 
three words which are vibrant’ with feeling: Lord Byron stirbt. 
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And he cherishes his memory, secures a medallion of him, con- 
tributes to Medwin’s book on Byron’s conversations, and reads 
everything that is published about him. 

Towering above all his contemporaries in the world of letters 
he yet wins distinction in other fields as well. Gifted with talent 
in several of the arts he becomes, by assiduous self-culture, a 
recognized authority in art criticism; Count Theodore Tolstoi, 
professor of sculpture in the academy of St. Petersburg, sends him 
casts of some of his productions and requests the judgment of 
“the premier connoisseur of Europe.’’ His house becomes a 
veritable museum of art; he has agents attend notable auctions 
in distant cities and, with limited means, by judicious buying 
accumulates valuable collections of drawings, etchings, copper- 
plate, lithographs and woodcuts, and of cameos, coins and medals 
in originals or in casts and impressions. And more than that: 
his love of nature leads. to scientific studies, at first as a mere 
recreation, then as a serious avocation pursued through many 
years of patient experimentation; and by bringing his poetic in- 
tuition to bear upon his observations he makes discoveries and 
establishes theories in morphology and in physiological optics 
which, in the opinion of the great physicist Helmholtz, give him 
a place among the leading naturalists of all time. 

But even to his genius this sum of achievement would have 
been impossible without his prodigious industry. In one of the 
show-cases of the main room of the Goethe Archive in Weimar 
there is the autograph album of Goethe’s grandson Walter, open 
at a place where a sentimental lady has written the following 
quotation from Jean Paul: “Man has two and a half minutes to 
live: one for smiling, one for sighing, and a half one for loving, for 
in the midst of this one he dies.’’ Goethe could not let this pass 
without a protest emphasizing the abundance of time available 
for useful activity; so he wrote underneath: 


Threr sechzig hat die Stunde, 
Uber tausend hat der Tag. 
Séhnchen! werde dir die Kunde, 
Was man alles leisten mag. 


And that knowledge actuated him all his life. He was always an 
early riser. On his travels he is on the way by five o’clock; at 
home he begins the day’s work in the winter season by candle 
light. He saves time by combining activities, inviting men to 
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dinner or to a walk or drive in order to discuss affairs with them 
while eating or taking the air. When he is sleepless he devotes 
the wakeful hours to planning and mentally executing; when he 
is ill, his mind is still busy with his work; when he is so ill as to be 
condemned to silence and solitude, he scribbles notes to his secre- 
tary directing his activity; when he is totally incapacitated he is 
sure afterwards to lament in his diary the loss of so much valuable 
time. He never rests; Sundays and holidays form no exception. 
In times of stress or great weariness he retires, often for weeks, to 
his beloved garden house outside of town; but apparently only 
to work there the more uninterruptedly. Even on his vacations 
he is forever busy writing, getting out a new edition, studying 
nature, and collecting specimens. But he also knows how to 
relax, to enjoy the lighter pleasures of life, especially in good 
company. He was by nature convivial, jovial, fun-loving; the 
joy of living was strong within him. At Weimar, in the early 
days, he gathered his friends about him once a week for an evening 
of song and general merriment; his wine cellar was always well 
stocked, and he wrote a number of songs himself for such occasions. 
At Carlsbad and Marienbad, where for a number of summers he 
had to take the waters to combat an occasionally very painful 
internal ailment, he associated with an international group of 
aristocrats mostly brought thither by the consequences of too high 
living, and he joined with zest in their gaieties. There, on a 
purely human footing with others, his geniality had free play and 
a feature of all his diaries, from the first to the last, becomes at 
such times particularly prominent: the mention of amusing in- 
cidents observed or of funny stories heard. He tells with glee of 
three old topers, whose combined ages totalled 253 years, having a 
prolonged session over Hungarian wine in a village near Carlsbad 
and walking home in good order, only the youngest of them, aged 
82, needing some assistance from his companions. Once the single 
word Réuschgen in his diary suggests a similar experience of his 
own. Some of the good stories he hears are merely alluded to 
with catchwords, others are fully retold. The artist in him is 
particularly delighted with the story of a painter who submits 
a landscape painting to the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel and is 
severely rebuked by him for showing in that landscape a horseman 
on a path where, as the princely patron happened to know, horse- 
back riding was verboten. There are also stories not suited to 
polite society, at least where ladies are present; but they are told. 
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with the naiveté of a clean-minded, robust man to whom naturalia 
non sunt turpia,and who delights in wit and humor wherever he 
finds them; after some lascivious reading he says in the Annals 
he is glad to return to the innocent enjoyment of books like the 
Vicar of Wakefield. 

There is another quality of Goethe’s which impresses itself upon 
us in his diaries: it is his manliness in grief. Only twice does a 
feeling of desolation at the loss of someone near and dear to him 
break for a moment through his habitual reserve. At the death of 
his beloved sister, the closest companion of his youth, the diary 
has the three words: ‘‘Dark, lacerated day,” and on the following 
day: ‘Suffering and dreaming.’”’ That was in his early manhood. 
Nearly forty years later, during his wife’s last illness, the quicken- 
ing of his love for her by his anxiety finds unconscious expression 
in the new designation Mudéler for her; he had always before 
referred to her as “meine Frau.”’ A temporary improvement in 
her condition permits him to make an official trip to Jena and she 
writes to him about the first flowers in their garden; whereupon 
he answers with a poem full of tender affection and admiration 
for her, declaring that she is the loveliest flower in his garden, that 
there it is springtime the year round because her loving heart and 
her sweet disposition are always in blossom and even the rose and 
the lily of summertime vie with them in vain. It is worth while 
to recall this poem in view of the widespread erronius impression 
concerning Goethe’s married life. When Christiane’s end ap- 
proached, Goethe, himself ill from worry, wrote in his diary: ‘““My 
son is my helper and counselor, my only support in this chaos.” 
And the day after: “She passed away toward noon. Emptiness 
and the silence of death within and without me.” 

He never again yielded to grief. At the death of his lifelong 
friend the Duke he did not trust himself to attend the obsequies 
but retired to the distant castle where they had often been together 
and dweiled upon his memories, producing some immortal lyrics. 
When his son died and was buried in distant Rome, and his com- 
panion returned to Weimar, Goethe stood before him, to use 
Goldsmith’s felicitous phrase, ‘in all the silent manliness of grief’ 
and not a word was said about his loss. But a few days later he 
had a violent hemorrhage of the lungs that brought him to the 
brink of the grave, and repressed emotion was doubtless at least 
a contributory cause. August, though a devoted son and faithful 
coadjutor in Goethe’s official activities, had caused him untold 
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anxiety and had cast gloom upon his home life by dissolute living 
and constant marital discord; but Goethe’s diary is consistently 
silent about all unpleasant experiences in that connection as in 
every other. He could not avoid recording his repeated serious 
attacks of illness; but he always makes light of them: they are 
things to be forgotten, not to be dwelled upon; self-pity was utterly 
foreign to his nature. The philosophic calm to which he had 
trained himself and his natural cheerfulness and optimism kept 
him perennially youthful at heart; an ardent love which a young 
lady of his acquaintance inspired in him in his seventy-fourth 
year found expression in one of his most passionate poems and is 
attested in his diary not by direct statements but by ample cir- 
cumstantial evidence. It is refreshing to note that even the 
puritan Emerson, far from scoffing, admired Goethe’s sustained 
capacity for tender and pure affection in advanced years and 
saw in it one of the elements of his greatness. 

Goethe had the strength and the good judgment to renounce; 
but it cost him dear. His splendid constitution overcame the 
severe illness which followed, but he never fully recovered his 
previous vigor. For some years thereafter, as summer approached, 
he would plan another sojourn at Carlsbad, only to shrink in the 
end from the fatigue of the journey. He never again ventured 
forth into the world. But there was no need, for all the world 
came to him. Not only every prominent German writer sought 
his personal acquaintance; but Grillparzer came from Austria, 
Mickiewicz from Poland, Madame de Staél from France. Fifteen 
English admirers, prominent men of letters, presented him on his 
eighty-second birthday with a costly seal. Famous artists vied 
with each other to produce his likeness; Rauch came from Berlin, 
David all the way from Paris to make busts of him; the King of 
Bavaria sent his court painter to do his portrait. Distinguished 
men of science in a number of countries corresponded with him 
and sent him specimens. The greatest composers of the time 
played for him and set his poems to music. Beethoven sought his. 
friendship at Carlsbad and delighted him with his performance 
on the piano but repelled him by the uncouthness of his person- 
ality; and so these two kings in their respective realms of art 
never drew close together. It must be admitted that Goethe was 
old-fashioned in his musical tastes and did not sufficiently appre- 
ciate Beethoven’s compositions of some of his poems, nor for that 
matter those which Schubert sent him and of which Goethe’s 
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diary does not even record an acknowledgment; but this last fact 
is inconclusive, since formal notes often went unrecorded. Young 
Mendelssohn, on the other hand, was like a member of Goethe’s 
family and repeatedly made him long visits. As to the Weimar 
court, Goethe had long since ceased to attend it; the ducal family 
came to see him every week, but not together, for they severally 
wanted him to themselves as much as possible; so the Duke had 
his fixed day for calling, the Duchess had another, the princesses 
still another, and the young prince with his tutor dropped in at 
irregular intervals; all alike revered him and delighted to honor him. 

His fame had meanwhile spread to the New World, about which 
he had always read extensively; his diary mentions among 
his reading the autobiography of Franklin, whom, together with 
Washington, he greatly admired, the narratives of the Lewis and 
Clarke Expedition and of Keating’s expedition to Lake Winnipeg, 
all the works of Cooper, Humboldt’s books on Mexico and South 
America, and a lot of minor writings. Now the cream of young 
America came to do him homage, especially from New England: 
Edward Everett, George Ticknor, George Bancroft, Henry Calvert, 
William Emerson and a host of others; Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
who had learned German especially on Goethe’s account, suffered 
the keen disappointment of arriving in Germany too late to find 
the great poet alive. Through the Harvard professor Cogswell, 
Goethe transmitted the autographed set of his works which still 
graces the library of that university. 

In the year before his death Goethe calmly prepared for that 
event by completing unfinished works, classifying the letters he 
had received, burning some and sealing packages’ of others for 
their eventual return to their writers, making a very explicit last 
testament, arranging for the publication of his posthumous works, 
and putting his affairs in order generally. His diary shows the 
mellowing effect of old age, it becomes less formal and business- 
like, more intimately contemplative, and more delightfully human 
than ever. The Duchess is now referred to simply as such, no 
longer punctiliously as Her Imperial Highness (she was a Russian 
princess). Domestic details are accorded mention, doings and 
sayings of the grandchildren, and other trivial matters that reveal 
the German quality of Gemiitlichkeit; once he actually puts down 
that he had the coachman bring in some firewood and that the key 
to the woodshed was duly returned to him. Little oddities and 
pedantries, formerly controlled, now have free rein and form a 
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welcome contrast to the overwhelming greatness of his person- 
ality; as when he dismisses a young historian rather curtly, though 
“politely enough,’’ on account of “his accursed spectacles”’; for that 
aid to vision was not yet commonly used in public and Goethe felt 
much as we should feel if we were surveyed through a lorgnette 
raised for that purpose. Or when he disapproves of an otherwise 
likeable visitor on account of his moustache; for in central and 
northern Germany it was the proper thing to be smooth-shaven 
and failure to conform with a general custom indicated to Goethe 
something warped in the man’s nature. ‘In Bavaria,’ he adds, 
“that masquerade might pass, because there it is a sort of court 
uniform.” But these little vagaries are always characterized by 
the good-humored irony which Goethe, from his lofty viewpoint, 
applied to himself as well as to the world about him. And all the 
_time he was engaged in deeds of benevolence, even while he told 
his beneficiaries, young artists for instance, wholesome truths 
about the shortcomings of their work and was perfectly aware 
that such admonitions were unavailing; ‘‘young people,”’ he says, 
as old age has ever done, “‘won’t listen to their elders any more.” 
C4 His declining days were blessed with a thoroughly harmonious 
and happy home life. His devoted daughter-in-law not only con- 
ducted}the household and ministered to his every need but usually 
read aloud to him all evening. His grandchildren were his joy and 
their education was his constant concern. They are mentioned 
in the diary nearly every day and we get charming glimpses of 
Goethe playing with them, directing their sports, and personally 
instructing them in a number of subjects. The elder boy, Walter, 
was a peculiar child and Goethe alludes to pedagogical difficulties 
he had with him; the younger, Wolfgang—Goethe calls him 
Wéolfchen or Wolfy—was of a more affectionate disposition and 
became grandfather’s favorite and constant companion. Their 
noisy restlessness and their childish exactions do sometimes get 
upon Goethe’s nerves; but his patience is inexhaustible, he merely 
remarks “‘they did not interfere much with my work,” or ““Wolfy 
became a bit burdensome” (unbequem), or at most, when the boys, 
who were taking singing lessons, imitate operatic scenes: “the 
children had one of their singing paroxysms.”’ In regard to their 
studies, the diary clearly shows that Goethe, to whom learning 
had been so phenomenally easy, was guided by his own experience 
and rather unduly forced the mental growth of the boys; but he 
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seemed unaware of it and viewed their progress with unbounded 
satisfaction. 

And thus he entered upon his eighty-third year in serene con- 
templation of the past and in untroubled enjoyment of the present. 
And one day he had what seemed to be just another of the catarrhal 
attacks to which he was subject, and he wrote in his diary: “Stayed 
in bed all day on account of indisposition.”” It was to be his last 
entry. Becoming better and sitting up again he conversed freely 
and, as one witness says, brilliantly, until his last day, less than 
a week later; and then, without suffering, without any premoni- 
tion of death, he settled back in his armchair and peacefully passed 
away. 

Let me close with that admirable summary of his life which he 
prefixed to the section of his poems entitled Gott und Welt: 


Weite Welt und breites Leben, 
Langer Jahre redlich Streben, 

Stets geforscht und stets gegriindet, 
Nie geschlossen, oft geriindet, 
Altestes bewahrt mit Treue, 
Freundlich aufgefasstes Neue, 
Heitern Sinn und reine Zwecke: 
Nun! man kommt wohl eine Strecke. 


Huco K. 
University of California 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The forty-fifth meeting of the Modern Language Association of America 
was held, on the invitation of the University of Toronto, at Toronto, 
Canada, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, December 27, 28, 29, 1928. The 
subscription dinner and smoker were held in the King Edward Hotel; all 
the other meetings were held in the buildings of the University of Toronto. 
On the basis of the registration cards the Local Committee estimates that 
upwards of six hundred members of the Association were in attendance. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


A business meeting of the Executive Council was held at Toronto on 
Wednesday, December 26, the day preceding the meeting of the Associa- 
tion. The Council met at 10 a.m. in the Faculty Room of University Col- 
lege, and was called to order by the President, Hugo K. Schilling of the 
University of California. 

The first business taken up was the report of the Committee appointed 
by the Council at the Louisville meeting to draft a set of By-Laws for 
the Association and also to consider any amendments to the Constitution 
which might seem advisable in perfecting the organization of the As- 
sociation. The members of this Committee—Professors R. H. Fife, Robert 
K. Root, and W. A. Nitze—were present and submitted the following draft 
of a revised Constitution and a set of By-Laws: 


CONSTITUTION 
I. Name 
The name of this Association shall be: THE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
oF AMERICA. 
II. Purpose 
The object of the Association shall be the advancement of the study of the 
modern languages and their literatures. 


III. Membership 
1. Any person approved by an officer of the Association may become a member 
on the payment of $5.00 and may continue a member by the payment of the same 
amount each year. Persons who for twenty-five years or more have been members 
in good standing may, on retiring from active service as teachers, be continued as 
members without further payment of dues. 
2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and exempt 


from dues by a single payment of seventy-five dollars or by the payment of twenty- 
six dollars for three successive years. With each completed decade of membership 
in good and regular standing, the fee for life membership shall be diminished by 
one-fourth. Persons who have paid forty annual membership dues shall auto- 
matically become life members without further payment. 
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3. Foreign scholars may be elected to honorary membership by the Association 
on the nomination of the Executive Council, but the number of honorary members 
shall not at any time exceed forty. 


IV. Officers 

1. The officers of the Association shall be: a president, three vice presidents, a 
secretary, and a treasurer. 

2. The President and Vice Presidents shall be elected by ballot for one year at 
the regular annual meeting. The Secretary and the Treasurer shall be chosen by the 
Executive Council and shall hold office for such a term as the Council may deter- 
mine. They shall receive such compensation as may be fixed by the Council. 

V. Administration 

The administration of the Association shall be in the hands of an Executive 
Council, consisting of the President, the Secretary (without vote), and eight 
members, of whom two shall be elected by ballot at each annual meeting of the 
Association for terras of four years in a manner described in the by-laws. The 
Council shall hold the property and administer the affairs of the Association and 
take such action as is necessary to carry out its purpose and promote its interests. 
For this purpose it shall appoint such boards and committees as are specified in the 
by-laws and others as may be necessary from time to time. It shall make a report 
of its activities at each annual meeting and its policies and actions shall be subject 
to the direction and approval of the Association. 

VI. Meetings 

The Association shall hold an annual meeting at such place and time as the 
Executive Council shall from year to year determine. -The annual meetings shall 
be held alternately east and west of the eastern boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Alabama. For the transaction of business at an annual meeting 
twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 

VII. Amendment 

With the approval of the Executive Council this constitution may be amended 
if the amendment be adopted by a majority vote at two successive annual meetings 
of the Association. 

BY-LAWS 
I. Duties of Officers 

Ail officers shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Association and of the 
Executive Council. In his absence his duties shall fall successively upon the Vice 
Presidents in the order of their election. 

The Secretary shall be on the basis of full time service to the Association. His 
office shall be located in New York City. He shall act as Secretary of the Associa- 
tion and of the Executive Council and as an ex officio member of all standing com- 
mittees. He shall be chairman of the Editorial Committee and managing editor 
of the Publications and editor of all books, pamphlets or prints which may be 
issued by the Association. He shalll collect and transmit to the Treasurer moneys 
due the Association. For the performance of his duties he shall appoint such 
clerical assistance as may be approved by the Council and authorized in the 
annual budget. 
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The Treasurer shall be a bank officer or other financial official resident in New 
York City. He shall be the custodian of all current funds of the Association and 
act as managing trustee of the invested funds. He shall be bonded in a sum not 
less than $12,000. 

Il. The Executive Council 


The election of the Executive Council shall take place in the following manner: 
The Council shall each year nominate four members of the Association, whose names 
shall be announced in the Publications for September. Each member of the Associa- 
tion may then forward to the Secretary, by mail, the names of two additional mem- 
bers of his own choosing. The poll shall close November 1 and the Secretary 
shall then canvass the vote and prepare an official ballot showing the names of the 
two members receiving the largest vote in addition to the candidates of the 
Council. This ballot shall then be circulated as a part of the program of the next 
annual meeting and from the six names listed the Association shall at this meeting 
elect two members of the Council for the ensuing four years. In case no repre- 
sentative of each of the linguistic groups, English, Germanic languages, Romance 
languages, holds over for the ensuing year, at least one such representative shall 
be elected. 

The Executive Council shall fill any vacancies occurring among the officers of the 
Association. It may fill a vacancy in its own body until the next annual meeting of 
the Association, which shall elect a member for an unexpired term in the manner 
described in the paragraph immediately preceding. 

The Council shall meet on call of the President at least once a year separately 
from the annual meeting of the Association. The Association shall pay the necessary 
travelling expenses of the members of the Council in attendance at one meeting a 
year other than the annual meeting. 


Ill. Boards and Committees 


The regular activities of the Association shall be carried on under the authority 
of the Council by a Board of Trustees of Invested Funds and by the standing 
committees enumerated below. 

The Board of Trustees of Invested Funds shall consist of three members, of 
which the Treasurer shall be one. It shall have control of the invested funds of the 
Association and shall hold office at the pleasure of the Council. 

The standing committees shall be as follows: an Editorial Committee, a Program 
Committee, a Committee on the Monograph Series, a Committee on the Revolving 
Book Fund and a Committee on Rotographs. Each shall consist of five members in 
addition to the Secretary. These members shall hold office for five years, one being 
elected each year. The following three groups of languages shall always be repre- 
sented on each committee: English, Germanic languages and Romance languages. 

The Editoria] Committee shall have charge of the Publications of the Association 
in codperation with the Secretary, who shall be managing editor. 

The Program Committee shall prepare and distribute to the members the 
program for the annual meeting. It shall have authority to make regulations 
regarding papers and discussions and to codrdinate or modify the programs of the 
various sections and research groups. 

The Committee on the Monograph Series shall select monographs for publica- 
tion in the Series. 
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The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund shall have general charge of the 
selection of manuscripts and of publications under the Fund. 

The Rotograph Committee shall have charge of the solicitation of subscriptions 
for the rotographs and their selection, manufacture and distribution. 


IV. Budget 


The Secretary shall each year prepare for presentation to the:Council a budget 
of expenditures for the ensuing year. After approval by the Council the budget 
shall be laid before the Association for its information at the annual meeting. For 
budgetary and other administrative purposes the official year shall be the calendar 
year. 

V. Audit 

The President shall designate at each annual meeting a commercial auditing 
firm to audit the books of the Treasurer and his security bond for the following year. 
The report of the Auditor for the fiscal year shall be transmitted to the Council in 
January and published in the March issue of the Publications of the Association. 


VI. Amendment 
These by-laws may be amended, with the approval of the Executive Council, 
by a majority vote at any annual meeting of the Association, notice of such amend- 
ment .having been distributed to the members with the program of the same 
meeting. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO ACCOMPANY THE REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
AND By-Laws 


I. If the proposed revisions go into effect, they will involve the following pre- 
liminary steps: (1) a guarantee of financial assistance to the Association of not less 
than $7,000 per year for five years; (2) an office or offices rent-free or at nominal 
rent for the same period; (3) the consent of the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
to preserve the status of the Secretary on the same basis as if he continued in the 
staff of his institution. A memorandum showing the financial needs of the Associa- 
tion under the proposed plan, with prospective resources, is attached as Exhibit A. 
The undersigned Committee is of the opinion that by 1933 the Association could 
meet its entire budget, except perhaps for the item of rent. 


II. In case the proposed revision is adopted by the Council at the annual 
meeting of 1928, the Committee recommends the following steps: (1) That early 
in 1929 the Council seek to secure the guarantees enumerated in Paragraph I above; 
(2) That if successful in this, the Council explore the possibility of securing a suit- 
able Secretary and detaching him from his academic work; (3) That the Council 
select sixteen candidates for the new Council and publish their names in the Pub- 
lications in September 1929, inviting the members of the Association to send in a 
list of six candidates of their own choosing and that from the twenty-four candidates, 
to be listed on the official ballot as prescribed in By-Law III, the Association elect 
eight at the annual meeting of 1929. The eight newly elected members shall then 
determine by lot their terms of office, as follows: two for one year, two for two years, 
two for three years and two for fours years: (4) The newly elected Council shall then 
determine by lot their periods of tenure, from one to five years, as prescribed in 
By-Law IIT. 
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III. If the office of the Association is located in New York, the Committee 
recommends that the Secretary be selected from west of the boundary line defined 
in Article VI of the Constitution. 


The forenoon session of the Council was devoted to an exposition of the 
Committee’s report by the Chairman and other members of the Committee 
and to answering questions propounded by members of the Council. 
Before taking a recess for luncheon it was voted: to express the Council’s 
appreciation of the thoroughness with which the members of the Commit- 
tee had performed the task laid upon them and its thanks for the careful 
consideration of the problems relating to the organization of the Associa- 
tion. 

At two o’clock the Council reassembled in Hart House and proceeded 
as a Committee of the Whole to consider the report presented by the Com- 
mittee on By-Laws. At 6:30 the Council adjourned until 9 o’clock, in- 
structing the Secretary to prepare typed copies of the text of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws as agreed upon in the discussion for final considera- 
tion by the Council. 

At nine o’clock the Council reassembled in Hart House and went over 
the typed text of the Constitution and By-Laws, making slight verbal 
changes. 

It was then voted to approve the amendments to the Constitution and 
the By-Laws and to refer them to the Association for adoption—[The 
text of the Constitution and By-Laws as approved by the Council will be 
found below on pages lxv-lxix.] 

The Council then proceeded to consider the place for the Annual Meet- 
ing in 1929. An invitation was presented from President Walter Mill 
Scott of Northwestern University to hold the 1929 meeting of the Modern 
Language Association on the McKinlock Campus of the University in the 
city of Chicago. A communication was also presented from Dean W. G. 
Leutner of Western Reserve University, acting in the absence of President 
Vinson, inviting the Association to hold its next meeting at Cleveland as 
a guest of that University. Professor Hohlfeld, on behalf of the University 
of Wisconsin, renewed for 1929 the cordial invitation extended to the 
Association in 1926 to hold its next annual meeting at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The Council then proceeded to a ballot on the place of meeting in 1929. 
The result of the ballot was as follows: 


Western Reserve University.......... 7 
Northwestern University............. 3 
University of Wisconsin.............. 1 


It was therefore voted unanimously to accept the invitation of Western 
Reserve University for the meeting of 1929. 

The Treasurer, Professor John Whyte, informed the Council that bids 
from several firms for printing the PMLA had been received and that on 
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comparison of these figures it might appear advantageous to change the 
present printing arrangements. 
It was voted that the Council authorize the Editorial Board to make a 
change in the printing contracts if it should seem advisable to do so. 
After some general discussion of Association affairs, the meeting of the 
Council adjourned. 
CARLETON Brown, Secretary 


THURSDAY MORNING 


RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 


The morning session of Thursday was devoted to Research Group Meet- 
ings which were held in two Divisions, those of the First Division from 
9:30 to 11 o’clcok, and those of the Second from 11:30 to 1 o’clock. 


Frrst Division 9:30 A.m. 


(General Topics IV) Practical Phonetics. Chairman, J. S. Kenyon, Hiram 

College. 

The single paper presented was Phonetics and Undergraduate English, 
by Professor Miles Hanley of Wisconsin, which pointed out the absence of 
connection between linguistic teaching and the interests of the present-day 
graduate student; the lack of attention to the spoken language in composi- 
tion courses; the need for more weighty content in composition courses. 
As a remedy for all three of these evils, Professor Hanley forcefully 
advocated the introduction of language study based on a phonetic view 
of present-day English into Freshman composition courses. 

The rest of the meeting was devoted to animated discussion of the sub- 
ject “A Standard of Pronunciation in America.’’ THis was participated 
in by Professors G. P. Krapp, Henry Alexander, A. R. Morris, Geddes, 
D.R. Keys; Miss M. E. DeWitt, Miss Keyes and others. Proposals for a 
compromise standard based on both English and American forms; for an 
artificial standard based on stage pronunciation; and for a double stand- 
ard, dialect in intimate conversation, and a literary or cultivated speech in 
formal surroundings, were discussed. About twenty-five were present. 

Officers for the next year were elected; Professor J. S. Kenyon as Chair- 
man, and Professor Miles Hanley as Secretary. 

A. A. Hitt, Secretary 


(English IT) Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, 

Arthur G. Kennedy, Stanford University. 

The following papers were presented: 

1. “Dream Language in Middle English and Old Norse.” Edward C. 
Ehrensperger, Wellesley College. 

2. “John Capgrave’s Life of St. Norbert,” by William H. Clawson, Uni- 
versity College, Toronto. 
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3. Report on the Middle English Dictionary by the Editor. 

Eighteen persons were present. Professor William F. Bryan of North- 
western University was elected Chairman for the coming year, and the 
present Secretary was re-elected. 

S. Nortuup, Secretary 


(English V) Shakespeare. Chairman, Robert A. Law, University of Texas. 

The following papers, dealing with the general topic of Shakespeare’s 
use of source material, were presented: 

1. “Hamlet as Castiglione’s Ideal Courtier,” by W. B. Drayton Hen- 
derson, Dartmouth College. 

2. “Mediaeval Origins in Hamlet,” by Beatrice Daw Brown, Montclair, 
N. J. 

3. “Some of Shakespeare’s Habits in Using Source Material,’ by the 
Chairman. 

Among those who participated in the discussion of these papers were 
Professors Parrott, Taylor, Henderson, Harrison, Lothian, and Mrs. 
Brown. 

The Chairman and Secretary of the Group were re-elected for the com- 
ing year. The number in attendance was about seventy. 

ALEXANDER C. Jupson, Secretary 


(English XI) Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Howard Mumford 
Jones, University of North Carolina; Secretary, Sophus Keith Winther, 
University of Washington. In the absence of both of these officers, Professor 
Paul Kaufman of the American University served as chairman. 

Under the general topic of ‘“‘The Influence of Science on Contemporary 
Literature” the following papers were presented: 

1. “The Scientific Basis of Dreiser’s Naturalism,” by E. H. Eby, Uni- 
versity of Washington, read by A. R. Benham, University of Washington. 

2. “Thomas Mann: His Concept of Nature and Man,” by J. E. Ernst, 
University of Illinois. 

3. “Masefield’s Attitude Toward the Evolutionary Concept,” by A. 
Lionel Stevenson, University of California. 

Appropriate subjects for next year’s meeting were discussed. The pres- 
ent officers were re-elected. About thirty-five persons were in attendance. 

KaurMan, Acting Chairman 


(German IV) New Methods of Approach to the Study of Literature. 
Chairman, Adolf Busse, Hunter College; Secretary, T. Béhme, Ohio 
State University. 

In the absence of both the Chairman and the Secretary, Professor ~ 

Boesche of Cornell University acted as Chairman and Dr. Ernst Rose of 

New York University acted as Secretary. 
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First Paper—Felix A. Wittmer of Washington and Jefferson College 
on Neues Sachlichkeit in der deutschen Literatur. Detley W. Schumann of 
Bowdoin College participated in the discussion. 

Second Paper—Harry Slochower of the College of the City of New York 
on The Problem of Continuity and of Selection in Literary Criticism. No 
discussion. 

There were about 50 members present. On the proposal of Professor 
Hohlfeld of the University of Wisconsin, the name of the group was 
changed to Methodology of Literary Criticism. Professor Aron of the 
University of Illinois was elected Chairman for the next year and Mr. 
Felix A. Wittmer of Washington and Jefferson College was elected secre- 
tary. 

Ernst Rose, Acting Secretary 


(Spanish II) Spanish Literature since the Renaissance. Chairman, 

J. P. Wickersham Crawford, University of Pennsylvania. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Original Version of Carvajal’s Comedia Josefina,” by J. E. Gil- 
let, Bryn Mawr College. 

2. “Certain Features of the Style of Valle-Inclan,” by W. L. Fichter, 
Brown University. 

3. “James Howell and Dr. Garcia,” by Charles P. Wagner, Umiversity of 
Michigan. 

Owing to illness, Professor Milton A. Buchanan, University of Toronto, 
was not able to speak of the rare Spanish books and pamphlets in his own 
collection and in the Library of the University of Toronto. 

A memorial resolution was unanimously adopted on the death of Pro- 
fessor Frank O. Reed of the University of Arizona. 

A committee consisting of C. C. Marden, Chairman; G. T. Northup, and 
Charles P. Wagner was appointed to consider plans for co-operative ef- 
fort in scholarly research on the part of this group. 

The following officers were chosen for the coming year: Chairman, 
R. E. House, State University of Iowa: Secretary, C. E. Anibal, Ohio 
State University. About seventy persons were present. 

C. E. ANIBAL, Secretary 


(Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Literature. Chairman, A. LeRoy Andrews, 

Cornell University. 

The meeting was opened by a paper, “Ibsen’s Bardach Episode and 
Hedda Gabler,” by A. E. Zucker, University of Maryland, which was dis- 
cussed by Carl F. Schreiber, Yale University and Henning Larson, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The secretary then read a paper by Lee M. Hollander, 
University of Texas, intended to introduce discussion of the preassigned 
topic ‘Problems Connected with the Véluspa.” The lateness of the hour 
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unfortunately curtailed the discussion, which was opened by Richard 
Beck, Thiel College. 

F. Stanton Cawley, Harvard University, was elected Chairman for the 
coming year with power to appoint the secretary. Ten persons were pres- 
ent. 

At at informal meeting of the Group, which was held later in the day, 
Paul R. Lieder, Smith College, exhibited a newly discovered manuscript of 
the Speculum Regale. 

F. Stanton CAWLEY, Secretary 


SEconp 11:30 a.m. 
(General Topics V) Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, James L. Barker, 

University of Utah. 

In the absence of the Chairman, the Secretary, Professor J. Moreno- 
Lacalle, presided. The following papers were read: 

1. “Comparative Length of Vowels in English and French,” Marcel H. 
Vigneron, New York University. 

2. “A Study of Doubled Consonants in Italian Speech,’’ Gordon Cum- 
mings Patterson, University of Toronto. 

The papers were followed by lengthy discussion, among those partici- 
pating being Professors James Geddes, Boston University, and E. B. Davis, 
Rutgers University. 

The officers elected for the current year were: Gordon Cummings Pat- 
terson, Chairman; Harry T. Russell, Ohio State University, Secretary. 
About fifty persons were present. 

J. MorENO-LACALLE, Acting Chairman 


(Comparative Literature I) Prose Fiction. Chairman, Ernest Bernbaum, 

University of Illinois. 

The topic of the informal discussion was: ‘‘Of the many possible and de- 
sirable topics for research in the History of English Prose Fiction, which 
seem at present, the best to attack in the following periods—(1) Medieval 
and Elizabethan. (2) Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, and (3) 
Nineteenth Century?” 

The discussion leaders for the three periods were: (a) Gordon Hall 
Gerould, Princeton University; (b) James R. Foster, Syracuse University; 
and (c) Walter L. Myers, University of Pittsburgh. In Professor Myers’ 
absence, owing to illness, his paper was read by Professor F. E. Curtis. 

The announcement was made that Mr. Arundell Esdaile, of the British 
Museum, has generously given his bibliographical collections concerning 
prose fiction to Professor Alpheus W. Smith, Northwestern University, 
who is preparing these materials and his own collections for publication. 

The officers of the Group were re-elected for the coming year. About 
forty members were present. 
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Members of the group are requested to suggest to these officers suitable 
topics for next year’s discussion, and to express their opinion as to the 
desirability of issuing a few mimeographed bulletins annually. 

W. Smita, Secretary 


(Comparative Literature IT) Popular Literature. Chairman, Archer Taylor, 
University of Chicago. 

In the absence of the Chairman, Professor Stith Thompson of Indiana 
University presided. The following papers were read: 

1. “Virgil and the Basket,” John W. Spargo, Northwestern University. 
Discussed by Professor Albert C. Baugh. 

2. “The Wildfrau Stories in the Renaissance,” Virgil B. Heltzel, 
Northwestern University. 

3. “The Judzo-German Popular Ballad,” Stanley I. Rypins, San 
Francisco State Teachers’ College. Discussed by Professor J. Holly Han- 
ford. 

At the conclusion of the regular program Mr. R. W. Gordon, Secretary 
of the Group, spoke concerning the folk-song archives to be established 
at the Library of Congress. 

St1tH-THompPson, Acting Chairman 


(English III) Chaucer. Chairman, Walter Clyde Curry, Vanderbilt 

University; Secretary, Martin B. Ruud, University of Minnesota. 

In the absence of these officers, John Owen Beaty, Southern Methodist 
University, was elected Chairman and Muriel Bothwell Carr, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was elected Secretary. The following papers were 
read: 

1. “Chaucer and the Common People,” by Howard R. Patch of Smith 
College. Discussed by Professors Farnham and Hughes of the University 
of California and by Professor Henderson of Dartmouth College. 

2. “De Contemptu Mundi,” by Willard E. Farnham of the University 
of California. 

3. “A faire felde ful of folke,’”’ by Robert Dudley French of Yale Uni- 
versity. Discussed by Professor Patch of Smith College. 

4. “Bibliography and Review of the Year’s Work in Chaucer,” written 
by Martin B. Ruud and read by Muriel Bothwell Carr. 

About sixty members were present. No officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. 

Murtet B. Carr, Acting Secretary 


(English VIII) Literary Tendencies During the Second Half of the 
XVIIIth Century. Chairman, Howard Mumford Jones, University of 
North Carolina. 

In the absence of the Chairman, A. W. Secord, University of Illinois, 
presided. The general subject of the meeting, “Primitivism,”’ was con- 
sidered under the following topics: 
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1. The Philosophical Aspects of Primitivism: discussed by H. N. Fair- 
child, Columbia University; R.S. Crane, Universiry of Chicago; L. I. Bred- 
vold, University of Michigan; Gregory Paine, University of North Carolina; 
A. W. Secord, University of Illinois, and others. 

2. The relation between Primitivism and the Voyage Literature current 
between 1660 and 1750: discussed by Principal Wallace, University 
College, University of Toronto; R. S. Crane, University of Chicago; R. D. 
Havens, Johns Hopkins University; L. 1. Bredvold, University of Michigan; 
R. W. Frantz, University of Chicago; H. N. Fairchild, Columbia University, 
and others. 

For the ensuing year Howard Mumford Jones, University of North 
Carolina, was re-elected Chairman and Robert C. Whitford, Long Island 
University, Secretary. About sixty persons were present. 

RoBert C. WuHITFoRD, Secretary 


(French V) French Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, H. C 

Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Balzac, Contributor to /’Europe littéraire,’ T. R. Palfrey, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

2. “An Unpublished Letter of Balzac,” D. O. Evans, University of 
Delaware. 

3. “Balzac’s Letters: Their Importance and Their Unreliability,” Irene 
Cornwell, University of Wisconsin. 

4. “The Present State of Balzac Studies in America,’ E. P. Dargan, 
University of Chicago. Discussed by A. Schinz, B. E. Young, D. O. Evans, 
and others. 

Professor R. P. Jameson, of Oberlin College, was elected Chairman, and 
O. H. Moore, of Ohio State University, Secretary for the ensuing year. 
Seventy-five persons were present. The group will devote itself in the 
future to the study of the literature of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. 

H. C. LANCASTER, Chairman 


(German V) Modern German Literature. Chairman, Ernst Feise, The 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Richard Schaukel,” by W. Biicheler, Ohio State University. Dis- 
cussed by Professor Hans Naumann of the University of Frankfurt and 
others. 

2. “Studies in Early German Expressionism,” Detlev W. Schumann, 
Bowdoin College. Discussed by Professors Naumann, Biicheler and the 
Chairman. 

About fifty persons were present. The following were elected officers for 
the current year: T. Moody Campbell, Wesleyan University, Chairman; 
George H. Danton, Oberlin College, Secretary. 

Ernst Rose, Secretary 
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The University of Toronto invited the members and guests of the 
Association to a luncheon served at one o’clock in the Great Hall of Hart 
House. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The first general session of the Association was held in Convocation 
Hall. The Association was called to order by the President, Professor Hugo 
K. Schilling of the University of California, at 2:40 ¥.m. 

The President announced the appointment of the following Committees: 

On Nomination of Officers—Professors Robert K. Root, James Geddes, 
Charles P. Wagner, Clark S. Northup, and William A. Cooper. 

On Resolutions—Professors A. R. Hohlfeld, Joseph E. Gillet, and 
Merritt Y. Hughes. 

To Audit the Treasurer’s Report—Professors Louis Allen, Stith Thomp- 
son, and George H. Danton. 

The reading and discussion of papers was then begun: 

1. “The Value of Parallels,” by Professor E. H. C. Oliphant of Sarah 
Lawrence College. In his absence the paper was read by Professor Paul 
Kaufman of the American University. 

2. “The Reviviscence of Georg Biichner,” by Professor Edward F. 
Hauch of Hamilton College. 

3. “French Place-Names in the Far West,” by Professor Edward E. 
Hale of Union College. Discussed by Professors Hugh A. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, D. R. Keys, University of Toronto, and George 
William Small, University of Washington. 

4.“Application of Graphic Methods to the Study of Rhythm,” by Pro- 
fessor Henry Lanz: of Stanford University. Discussed by Professors 
William Patterson, Meunt Holyoke College, and Arthur H. Quinn, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

5. “Play-Acting and the Theatre Question in Canada under the French 
Regime,” by Professor Margaret M. Cameron of the University of Sas- 
katchewan. 

The following papers were read by title: 

6. “The ‘Heavens’ of the First Globe Theatre: Notes and a Model of 
the Theatre.” By Mr. H. Ernest Conklin, of the University of Texas. 

7. “The Historical Background of Lope De Vega’s Fuente Ovejuna.” 
By Professor C. E. Anibal, of Ohio State University. 

8. “The Text of the Gerusalemme Liberata in the versions of Carew 
and Fairfax.” By Professor Neil Dodge, of the University of Wisconsin. 

9. “An Abstract of the Authorship of The Puritan.” By Professor 
Wilbur D. Dunkel, of the University of Rochester. 

10. “A New Harington Manuscript.’”’ By Professor Norman E. Mc- 
Clure, of Ursinus College. 
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11. “The Authorship of The London Prodigal.” By Professor Guy S. 
Greene, of the University of Pittsburgh. 

12. “From William of Malmesbury to The King’s Henchman.” By 
Professor Karl J. Holzknecht, of New York University. 

13. “The To Comynge Construction in Wycliffe.” By Mrs. Annie S. 
Irvine, of the University of Texas. 

14. “Du Bos’s Theory of Climate.” By Professor Armin H. Koller, of 
the University of Illinois. 

15. ‘““A Newly Discovered Icelandic Manuscript.” By Professor Paul 
Robert Lieder, of Smith College. 

16. “Evidence that Dunbar was a Scottish-Lydgatian.”” By Professor 
Pierrepont H. Nichols, of Evansville College. 

17. “The Mechanism of Wordsworth’s Mysticism.” By Professor 
James Hall Pitman of Indiana University. 

18. “Canada in the Thought of Eighteenth-Century France. I. In 
the Works of Voltaire.” By Professor Agnes R. Riddell, Wheaton College. 

19. Shakespeare and the Moderns.” By Professor Elmer Edgar Stoll, 
of the University of Minnesota. 

20. “Epanaphora and Epanorthosis in Leaves of Grass.’’ By Professor 
Autrey Nell Wiley of the Texas State College for Women. 

21. “Portugese Intervocalic N.”’ By Professor Edwin B. Williams, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

22. “The Non-Indicative Function of the -RA Verb-form in the Golden 
Age in Spain.” By Professor Leavitt O. Wright, of the University of 
Oregon. 

23. “Ludwig Tieck and George Ticknor. A Study in German-American 
Literary Relations.” By Professor Edwin H. Zeydel, of the University 
of Cincinnati. 


THURSDAY EVENING 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The second general session of the Association convened in the Con- 
vocation Hall at 8:10 p.m. with President Schilling in the chair. 

The Association was welcomed to Toronto by Sir Robert Falconer, 
President of the University of Toronto. 

Professor George P. Krapp of Columbia University, Vice President of 
the Association, then took the chair and introduced President Schilling 
who delivered the Presidential Address: ‘Goethe as Seen in his Diaries.” 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The Annual Meeting of the American Dialect Society was held at 9 a.m. 
in Room 13 of University College. 
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RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 
The morning session of Friday was devoted to Research Group Meetings 
which were held in two Divisions, those of the First Division from 9 to 
10:30 o’clock and those of the Second from 11 to 12:30 o’clock. 


First Division: 9 A.M. 
(Comparative Literature IIT) Arthurian Romances. Chairman, A. C. L. 
Brown, Northwestern University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Remundar Saga Keisarasonar as an analogue of Arthur of Little 
Britain.” Margaret Schlauch, New York University. Discussed by Mr. 
Caldwell. 

2. “Arthur and the Twrch Trwyth in Modern Wales.” John J. Parry, 
University of Illinois. 

3. “Sir Degare, a Breton lay, as an example of literary hack-work.”’ 
Clark H. Slover, University of Texas. Discussed by the Chairman and 
Professors Gerould, Nitze, and Carr. 

Dr. A. W. Thompson spoke of some of the problems connected with the 
“Elucidation” in the Mons manuscript of Chretien’s Perceval which he 
is editing. These were discussed by Professors Brown, Nitze, and Gerould. 

The Chairman appointed Professors Nitze and McKnight as a com- 
mittee to nominate officers. Their nominations were: Chairman, John J. 
Parry, University of Illinois; Secretary, Margaret Schlauch, New York 
University. There being no nominations from the floor these persons were 
declared elected for the coming year. 

The Chairman suggested that next year the group center its attention 
on one or two topics. Professor Gerould spoke in favor of dealing with one 
topic only. : 

Professor Nitze suggested also that a bibliography of recent Arthurian 
literature might be presented in mimeographed form and briefly 
discussed. About twenty-five persons were present. 

Joun J. Parry, Secretary 


(English IX) Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, Oscar J. 
Campbell, University of Michigan; Secretary, Walter E. Peck, Hunter 
College of the City of New York. 

In the absence of the regular officers of the Group, Professor Ernest 
Bernbaum of the University of Illinois presided. The following program 
was presented: 

1. “An Interpretation of Byron’s Manfred,” Allen R. Benham, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

2. Symposium on Coleridge: Reports of work in program and discussion 
of the principal desideraéa in the field of Coleridge scholarship by Thomas 
M. Raysor, State College of Washington, Earl L. Griggs, University of 
Michigan, and Alice D. Snyder, Vassar College. 
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It was voted that the Chair appoint a Committee to nominate officers 
for the coming year. The Committee appointed consisted of Professors 
Arthur Beatty and Raymond Havens and the following officers were 
chosen: Chairman, Professor Alice D. Snyder, Vassar College; Secretary, 
Thomas R. Raysor, State College of Washington. 

Ernest BERNBAUM, Acting Chairman 


(English XII) American Literature. Chairman, Kenneth Murdock, 
Harvard University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “John Bull and His American Descendants,” George E. Hastings, 
University of Arkansas. 

2. “A Project for a History of American Poetry,” Ralph L. Rusk, 
Columbia University. 

3. “Emerson’s Use of Translations from Oriental Literature,” Frederick 
Ives Carpenter, University of Chicago. 

4. “A New Study of Whitman,” Clifton J. Furness, Harvard University. 

5. “The Vision of Columbus: Its Genesis and Contemporary Recep- 
tion,” Theodore A. Zunder, Hunter College of the City of New York. 

Much interest was expressed in the project for a history of American 
poetry and in the new materials presented for the study of Whitman. 

A report of the Editorial Committee, presented by the Chairman, 
Professor Jay B. Hubbell of Duke University, showed that the first number 
of the new quarterly journal, American Literature, was ready to go to press 
and might be expected to appear in March 1929. 

The following persons were nominated as members of the Advisory 
Council for the ensuing year: Professors Paine, Cairns, Clark, Harrington, 
Rusk, Mabbott, Murdock, Bradley, and Foerster, Chairman. 

The Chairman and Secretary of the Group were re-elected for 1929. 
Professor E. E. Leisy of Southern Methodist University was appointed 
Reglstrar of the Group, with instructions to continue his work of recording 
research work now in progress and to publish his results annually in 
American Literature. 

In view of the increasing difficulty in confining the business of this 
Group within the time limits of the Group period the officers were directed 
to consider some method of readjustment for the coming year. 

Epwarp S. BRADLEY, Secretary 


(English XIV) English Drama. Chairman, Hazelton Spencer, The Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The following papers were read: . 

1. “Aspects of the Study of the Religious Drama,” by Hardin Craig, 
Stanford University. The paper was discussed by F. W. Cady, Middlebury 
College. 

2. “The Mirror of Elizabethan Drama,” by T. W. Baldwin, University 
of Illinois. 
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3. “Reality in the Restoration Drama,”’ by Henry Ten Eyck Perry, 
University of Buffalo. 

4. “Inlets to the Stream of Life on the Crummlesian State,” by E. 
Bradlee Watson, Dartmouth College. 

Forty persons were present at the opening of the meeting, and thirty- 
five came in during its progress. 

Officers elected for 1929 were, Chairman, George C. Taylor, University 
of North Carolina; Secretary, Leslie Hotson, New York University. 

Rosert S. ForsyTHE, Secretary 


(French III) French Literature of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries. 
Chairman, Albert Schinz, University of Pennsylvania. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “La nouvelle attitude de la critique contemporaine envers Racine,” 
Henri Peyre, Yale University. 

2. “Racine et Talma,” G. H. Gifford, Tufts College. 

3. “The Affaire Calas Revived,” Brady R. Jordan, Duke University. 

4. “Additional Remarks on the Early Editions of Moliere’s Don Juan.”’ 
Bert E. Young, Indiana University. 

It was voted to change the field of this Group to cover the XVIth and 
XVIIth Centuries leaving the XVIIIth century to be covered by French V. 

For the coming year the following officers were elected: Chariman, 
Bert E. Young, Indiana University; Secretary, J. L. Borgerhoff, Western 


Reserve University. About one hundred persons were in attendance. 
H. Peyre, Secretary 


(German III) Goethe. Chairman, W. A. Cooper, Stanford University. 

The following papers were presented: 

1. “William Alfred Speck: In Memoriam,” by the Secretary. 

2. “Lewis Morrison’s Faust productions in America.” J. F. L. Raschen, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

3. “Herder’s Goldsmith Readings in Strassburg, January 1771,” 
Lawrence M. Price, University of California. 

4. “Poe and Goethe,” Carl F. Schreiber, Yale University. 

The following officers were elected for the current year: Chairman, 
John A. Walz, Harvard University; Secretary, Anna Schafheitlin, ANegheny 


College. One hundred persons were in attendance. 
Cart F. SCHREIBER, Secretary 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Language and Literatures. Chairman, C. A. Man- 
ning, Columbia University. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “General remarks on Slavonic Studies,” William Caldwell, McGill 
University. 

2. “The Genius of Slavonic Poetry, A Comparative Study,” Watson 
Kirkconnell, Wesley College, Winnipeg. 
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3. “Polish Literature since the War,’’ Roman Dyboski, University of 
Cracow. 

4. “A Russian Translation of the Historia de Preliis (Recension J3),’’ 
Francis Peabody Magoun, Jr., Harvard University. 

5. “The Number of the Slavonic Languages,” Otakar Vocadlo, formerly 
of the School of Slavonic Studies, University of London. 

6. “The Influence of American Life and the English Language on the 
Slavonic Languages, especially Czech.” Rev. Ernest Zizka, O. S. B., 
St. Procopius College. 

The following papers were read by the Chairman in the absence of the 
authors: 

7. “The Tragedy of Tolstoy,” Berthold C. Friedl, Urbana University. 

8. “The Religious Element in Contemporary Russian Peasant Poetry,” 
George Z. Patrick, University of California. 

9. “The Czech Adjective,”’ Orin Stepanek, University of Nebraska. 

The Chairman was re-elected and the Rev. George Luba, O. S. B. was 
elected Secretary. 

The session adjourned at 12:30 p.m. 

Rev. GeorceE Luss, O.S.B., Secretary 


Seconp Division 11 a.m. 
(General Topics I) Poetic Form and General Esthetics. Chairman, 
Theodore Stenberg, University of Texas. The following papers were read: 

1. “A Glance at Browning’s Poetics,” Leslie N. Broughton, Cornell 
University. 

2. “The Development of the Modern Concept of the Poetic Faculty,” 
Murray. W. Bundy, State College of Washington. 

3. “A Comparison of the Critical Methods of Arnold and Pater as 
Exemplified in Their Treatment of Coleridge,” William S. Knickerbocker, 
University of the South. 

4. “The Development of the Concept of Taste in English £sthetic 
Theory,” Gilbert Macbeth, Marquette University. 

5. “Shelley, Plato, and the Imagination,” Floyd Stovall, University 
of Texas. 

6. “Application of a Theory of Value to sthetic,” Peter Monro 
Jack, University of Michigan. 

Lack of time made discussion of papers impossible. One hundred and 
two were present for some part of the meeting. . 

The officers of the group were re-elected for the coming year. 

FREDERICK W. PETERSON, Secretary 


(Comparative Literature IV) Anglo-French Literary Relations, Chairman, 
Louis I. Bredvold, University of Michigan. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Notes on the Urquhart-Motteux Rabelais of 1694-1693,” Alpheus 
W. Smith, Northwestern University. Discussed by the chairman and A. W. 
Secord, University of Tinois. 
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2. “Voltaire and Dryden,” Agnes R. Riddell, Wheaton College. Dis- 
cussed by George R. Havens, Ohio State University, Norman L. Torrey, 
Yale University, and E. P. Dargan, University of Chicago. 

The following officers were elected: Chairman, Norman L. Torrey, Yale 
University and Secretary, Virgil B. Heltzel, Northwestern University. About 
thirty members were presented. 

Louts I. BREDVOLD, Chairman 


(English VI) The Periods of Spenser and Milton. Chairman, Marjorie 
Nicolson, Smith College. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Virgilian Allegory and the Faerie Queene,” Merritt Y. Hughes, 
University of California. 

2. “Milton and Ben Gerson,” Harris Fletcher, University of Illinois. 
Discussed by J. Holly Hanford, Western Reserve University. 

3. “Macaulay’s Milton after One Hundred Years,” Allen R. Benham, 
University of Washington. Discussed by Raymond Havens, the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

4. “Science and Prose Style in XVIIth Century,” Richard F. Jones, 
Washington University. Discussed by Ronald S. Crane, University of 
Chicago. 

The officers of the Group were re-elected for the year 1929. 


E. B. Fow er, Secretary 


(English XIII) Present-Day English, Chairman, Sir William Craigie, 
University of Chicago. In the absence of the Chairman, the Secretary 
presided. 

A report on the American Dictionaries by Sir William Craigie was read 
by the Secretary. 

Dr. W. Cabell Greet of Columbia University played and discussed a num- 
ber of the twenty-four phonograph records of American dialects recently 
made under his direction by the Victor Company. 

At the business meeting it was voted, on motion of Professor Fries, 
that a committee consisting of Professors Kenyon, Kurath, and Greet, 
and such other persons as they should select, be appointed to gather 
information on American dialects and to prepare a speech map of the 
United States. 

[The Committee as constituted is as follows: C. C. Fries (Chairman), 
W. F. Bryan, W. Cabell Greet, J. S. Kenyon, Hans Kurath, and W. A. 
Read.] 

The officers of the group were continued for the coming year. Fifty- 
eight members were present. 

Mites A. Hantey, Secretary 


(French I) Medieval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, Urban 
Holmes, University of North Carolina. In view of the resignation of 
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the Secretary, Charles H. Livingston, Bowdoin College, the Chair 
appointed as Acting Secretary A. H. Schutz, Ohio State University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Recent Research in Romance Linguistics: Its Trend and Portent,”’ 
by Pauline Taylor, New York University. Discussed by Professors Jenkins, 
Blondheim, Patterson and Vaughan. 

2. “Four Unpublished Anglo-Norman Courtesy Poems,” by Hudson 
Chapman, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. “Norman French Words in Sicilian,” by H. H. Vaughan, recently 
of the University of California. 

4. “Entendre et Trobar,” by A. H. Schutz, Ohio State University. 
Discussed by Professors Adams and Jenkins. 

5. “Gautier d’Arras and Provins,” by F. A. G. Cowper, Duke Uni- 
versity. 

Forty-eight persons were in attendance. The officers chosen for the 
year 1929 were: Chairman, Edward L. Adams, University of Michigan; 
Secretary, Louis Allen, University of Toronto. 

A. H. Scuvtz, Acting Secretary 


(Italian I) Italian Literature. Chairman, George L. Hamilton, Cornell 

University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “A Famous Cinquecento Academy which never existed,” Walter L. 
Bullock, University of Chicago. 

2. “Machiavelli’s Prince as an Example of a Literary Type,” Allan 
Gilbert, Duke University. Discussed by Professors Livingston and Shaw. 

3. “Croce’s System as a Theory of Error,” Arthur Livingston, Columbia 
University. 

4. “ ‘Morrati, morrati!’ Dante’s canzone Donna Pietosa (V. N. xxiii),” 
J. E. Shaw, University of Toronto. 

5. “‘ ‘Che si chiamare’ (Dante’s V. N. I, ii, 1),’’ Herbert D. Austin, 
University of Southern California. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Rudolph Altrocchi, University of California; Secretary, Luigi A. Pas- 
sarelli, University of Arkansas. About thirty-five members were in at- 
tendance. 

ANGELO Lipart, Secretary 


(German IT) Language and Literature of the XVIth Century. Chairman, 
Charles Goetsch, University of Chicago; Secretary, M. B. Evans, Ohio 
State University. In the absence of the officers of the Group E. C. Roed- 
der of the University of Wisconsin presided and A. J. F. Zieglschmid of 
Northwestern University acted as Secretary. 

The following papers were read: 
1. “On the Origin of the Reinmar-Walther Feud,” H. W. Nordmeyer, 

Washington University. 
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2. “Walther von der Vogelweide: Strophe 56, 5-13 (8th Lachmann edit. 
v. Kraus, 1923) as the final strophe of Song 54, 37-55, 34,” Walther 
Biicheler, Ohio State University. 

3. “The Niiremberg Schembart Manuscripts,” S. L. Sumberg, Colum- 
bia University. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Ernst K. J. H. Voss, University of Wisconsin; Secretary, E. H. Sehrt, 
George Washington University. Between fifty and sixty persons were in 
attendance. 

E. C. RoEppER, Acting Chairman 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The third general session of the Association was held in Convocation 
Hall. The Association was called to order by President Schilling at 2:10 
P.M. 

An address, “Problems of University Education in Post-War Europe,” 
was delivered by Professor Roman Dyboski, of the University of Cracow. 

The rest of the session was devoted to the annual business meeting of 
the Association. 

The Secretary of the Association, Carleton Brown, of New York Uni- 
versity, presented the following report: 


Since the last meeting of the Association the deaths of nineteen members have 
been reported. Among these are four veteran members of the Association: John 
Lesslie Hall, on February 23; Frank Gaylord Hubbard, on March 15; Henry Spack- 
man Pancoast, on March 25; and Gustav Gruener, on December 5. As a member 
of the Executive Council! and the Editorial Committee, Professor Gruener was a 
valued advisor, and the Secretary in recording his death adds a personal word of 
sorrow. 

The number of names on the membership roll at the present date is 3,784 or 
exactly seven more than were reported at the last meeting. Of these, however,I 
regret to add, 233 will be dropped from the roll with the beginning of 1929 on ac- 
count of their failure to heed the warning notices sent out by the Treasurer. This 
means that the Association will begin the New Year, for the first time in many 
years, with a positive shrinkage in its list of members. Three causes have operated 
to produce this result: (1) The increase-in the annual membership fee at the be- 
ginning of 1928; (2) The fact that during 1928, for the first time in several years, no 
systematic drive was undertaken to recruit new members; (3) The unprecedentedly 
rapid increase in membership during the past few years probably resulted in 
attaching to the Association a considerable number of persons who had no very 
clear understanding of its character and purpose. Such persons naturally would 
feel but little interest in the work of the Association, and having no root in them 
might be expected quickly to wither away. Whatever the causes, the present 
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situation may be regarded, with little doubt, as a temporary check in what has been 
a phenomenal period of growth. 

Vol. XLITII of the PMLA, exclusive of the Supplement containing the Proceed- 
ings and List of Members, amounted to 1204 pages as compared with 1070 pages in 
1927—which was itself a higher number than in any previous year. Theincrease this 
year has come in spite of the strenuous efforts of the Editor to condense as much as 
possible manuscripts accepted for publication. Without such condensation it would 
not have been possible to print as many papers during the year, with the result that 
contributors would have been obliged to wait still longer for the appearance of their 
papers in print. 

The Editorial Committee has codperated valiantly in the struggle to keep pace 
with the steadily increasing volume of material offered for publication. During the 
past year the number of MSS declined was actually larger than the number ac- 
cepted. And in the future it is probable that this ratio will increase still further. 
The returning of MSS, however inevitable it may be, is not a gracious task—it is 
much pleasanter to accept them. But a rigorous selective process at least should 
result in maintaining standards. 

A matter which is always of interest to members of the Association is the 
departmental distribution of the papers which make up the annual volumes of the 
PMLA, and the Secretary takes the opportunity to present the statistics for the 
present year in comparison with those for the two preceding years: 


1926 1927 1928 
7 3 8 
Miscell. and general....... 4 4 4 

55 59 67 


It will be observed that the percentage of non-English material shows a whole- 
some increase this year over the figures for 1927 and 1926. Indeed,—though this 
may be a matter of surprise to many—the number of Romance papers and also 
of German papers published in 1928 is actually larger than in any previous year. 

The eight papers in German this year, while they make a small proportion of the 
sixty-seven papers published, compare rather favorably with the number of German 
papers in previous years, as will be seen: 


3 1916. 1 2 
1 2 .. 4 


In order to keep as nearly as possible the proper proportion among the papers in 
the several fields represented in the PMLA the editorial policy has been to give 
priority of publication to non-English papers—a policy justified in the interests 
of the readers but hardly fair in practice to contributors who are thereby forced 
to wait an undue length of time for the appearance of their papers. 
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The extent to which this policy has been carried will be seen by comparing the 
number of accepted manuscripts in the several departments which are now awaiting 


publication: 
Romance............. 11 
Miscell. and gen........ 1 
Total 51 


Clearly it is beyond the power of editorial policy to regulate the departmental 
distribution of papers. And in general the disproportion must be expected to con- 
tinue until there is a nearer approach to equality in the volume of material sub- 
mitted in the several departments. 

The Monograph Endowment Fund has been swelled during the year by con- 
tributions amounting to $1,642.00, bringing the present total of this Fund up to 
$14,117.63. The progress toward the $20,000. goal which has been fixed for this 
Fund has not been as rapid as was hoped. Before we succeed in securing the 
$1,000.00 offered by Mr. Benjamin to complete the Fund, it still remains to raise 
$4,882.00—which at the present rate of increase would require another three years. 
As we approach nearer the goal, however, we may expect that progress will be 
more rapid. Thus far, no general appeal has been sent out to the members of the 
Association for the completion of this Fund, but it should be understood that 
contributions in any sum will be welcomed. 

Since the last report of the Secretary, the third Monograph in the Series, The 
Writings of Richard Rolle Hermit of Hampole and Materials for His Biography by 
Hope Emiiy Allen—has made its appearance from the press. The high praise with 
which the book has been greeted as an outstanding scholarly achievement is most 
gratifying, and cannot fail to have its influence in extending the reputation of the 
Monograph Series. 

It is disappointing, therefore, to report that the sales of the three Monographs 
already issued has been much smaller thus far than might have been expected in 
view of their scholarly importance. And it is somewhat surprising, as well as 
humiliating, to note that the number of copies sold on this side of the Atlantic is 
much less than the number sold abroad. I must leave it to the members of the 
Association to explain why at least the libraries of the colleges and universities 
with which they are identified have not placed their orders for this Series of Mono- 
graphs. The cost of printing these books, amounting to some $6,000.00, has now 
been fully paid—so that the proceeds from sales will go to replenish the Monograph 
Expense Account. Indeed, if all the libraries subscribing to the PMLA had placed 
orders for the Monographs, it would have been possible from the revenue thus 
received to turn over from the Monograph Expense Account not less than two 
thousand dollars to the Monograph Endowment Fund as permanent capital. 

In conclusion the Secretary called attention to the fact that the offices of the 
Association had been moved in September from University Heights to the down- 
town buildings of New York University at Washington Square, and expressed the 
hope that members visiting New York City would find it convenient to call at the 
headquarters of the Association in their present location. 


It was voted to accept the Report of the Secretary. 
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The Treasurer of the Association, Professor John Whyte, presented the 


following report: 
A. CURRENT FUNDS 
RECEIPTS: 
Balance on hand, January 1, $ 1,016.93 
From Members for 1926 or before......... $ 32.00 
13,279.09 
“ Life Memberships. ... . 1,466.50 $15,485.52 
Foees Libraries XLII or before........... $ 10.80 
402.88 
332.77 
“ Foreign Subscribers............... 150.11 $ 896.56 
From Sale of PMLA.................65 $ 168.84 
«  * List of Members........... 25.69 $ 194.53 
“ Income from Permanent Fund...... $ 1,338.32 
“ Interest on Current Funds......... 55.19 $ 1,393.51 
From Miscellaneous Sources: 
Joint Memberships in AFS........... $ 184.00 
Membership fees in EETS............ 70.00 
Review of English Studies, subs... .... 37.25 
Contribution to Monograph 
Endowment Fund................ 1,642.00 
Extra 7.26 
Excess 9.50 
Malone Society, subs................. 77.50 
London ne Literary Supp.-Subs.. . . 12.45 
: Refund of Advances to Monograph 
1,257.62 
From Rotograph Fund............... 25.00 
Diesch Bibliography...............-- 40.00 
25.28 $ 3,632.00 $22,712.12 
$23,729.05 
EXPENDITURES: 
To George Banta Publishing Co. for PMLA: 
1,108.21 
1,408.92 
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Knapp Engr. Co. for Plates........... $ 79.43 

Century Co. for Plates........ on eee 17.62 $ 97.05 

Paper Stock Elva Wilcox............. $ 1,643.00 $ 1,643.00 
For Administrative Expenses: 

Salary Treasurer. Including 150 

Clerical Assistance................... 2,957.94 

Express and Hauling................ 51.95 

Telegraph and Telephone............. 14.96 

Printing and Mimeographing......... 156.39 

Transferred to Monograph Exp. Acct...... $ 1,257.62 
To LeRoy E. Kimball Managing Trustee: 

Life Membership fees................ $ 1,466.50 

Added to Permanent Fund........... 550.00 


Contributions to Monog. Endow. Fund 1,642.00 $ 3,658.50 
To American Folk Lore Society 

Membership Fees..................-. $ 184.00 

Early English Text Society Membership 70.00 

American Council on Education: Dues. 10.00 

American Council of Learned Societies: 


To Review of English Studies Subs.... . 37.25 
Malone Society subs................. 77.50 
London Times Lit. Suppl. subs... ..... 12.45 
Diesch Bibliography. ................ 40.00 $ 618.55 

Miscellaneous Expenditures: 

Committee Expenses...............-. $ 25.00 
110.00 
Travelling Expenses of Officers to Con- 

179.28 
Annual Meeting Programs............ 285.15 
Annual Meeting Convention Circulars. . 253.53 
Canadian Passenger Assoc............ 50.00 
20.00 
To Rotograph Fund................. 25.00 

$22,271.85 

1,457.20 


$23,729.05 
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MONOGRAPH EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS: 
Balance on Hand, Jan. Ist, 1928....................45. $ 799.88 
Int. From Corn Exchange Nat. Bank................... 21.72 
Int. from Central National Bank....................... 6.99 
From Hope Allen toward Publication................... 289.18 
From Hope Allen 50 copies of Allen Monograph.......... 187.50 
From Hope Allen for excess corrections.................. 164.40 
Income from Albright, Allen, Paton Monograph.......... 708 .20 
Income from Monograph Endowment................... 703.12 $4,138.61 
EXPENDITURES: 
Oxford University Press—Allen Monograph.............. $2,235.32 
Duty on Allen Monograph.....................2.200005 224.40 
Brokerage, freight, etc. on Allen Monograph............. 42.36 
Brokerage, freight, on Paton Monograph................ 23.15 
Repayment of Advance from Current Funds............. 1,257.62 
$3,782.85 
Balance on hand, December 21st, 1928.................. 355.76 $4,138.61 
EMERGENCY FUND ACCOUNT 
RECEIPTS: 
From Carnegie Corporation of New York......................05. 5,000.00 
$7,137.81 
EXPENDITURES: 
$4,000.00 
Expenses of Committee on Organization.......................00. 176.16 
$6494.65 
$7,137.81 
BALANCE SHEET FOR 1928 
Decrease Increase 
Monograph Endowment 1,630.02 
Monograph Expense Account..................0.ee000- $ 444.12 


$8,546.43 $8,546.43 
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REVOLVING BOOK FUND 


RECEIPTS: 
Sales of Krapp (Eng. Lang. in America)............................ 506.66 
Sales of Tannenbaum (Shakespere’s Penmanship).................... 187.73 
Sales of Weller (Keats and Mary Tighe)........................... 183.26 
$3,043.41 
EXPENDITURES: 
Manufacturing Cost of Weller, Keats and Mary Tighe............... $1,635.88 
Transfer of Int. to Revolving Fund Expense Acct.................... 29.15 
$1,665.03 
$3,043.41 
; REVOLVING PUBLICATION FUND EXPENSE ACCOUNT 
RECEIPTS: 
From Revolving Publication Fund......................00e0eeee 29.15 
$ 500.00 
EXPENDITURES: ~ 


April 5th Transfer to Leroy Kimball to Permanent Fund by vote of Council 
$500.00. Account closed. 


ROTOGRAPH FUND 


RECEIPTS: 

Int. from Corn Ex. Bank to Dec. 31st, 1927..................20004. 120.04 

Int. from Central Nat. Bank to Sept. 30th, 1928.................... 144.45 
$5,762.41 

EXPENDITURES: 
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None of the members of the Committee to Audit the Treasurer’s Re- 
port was present at the time the Report was given; but the Treasurer ex- 
plained that the Committee had examined his accounts and had certified 
over their signatures that these accounts had been found correct. 

Thereupon it was voted to accept the Report of the Treasurer. 

In the absence of Mr. LeRoy E. Kimball, Managing Trustee, Professor 
E. C. Armstrong presented the following report of the Trustees of In- 
vested Funds: 


PERMANENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED StaTES Trust Co. oF NEw YorkK 


Par Value Book Value 


$9,500 Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 54% First Mtge. on 
2845-50 West 30th St., Bklyn., New York, due July 23, 


1930, int. payable April 1 and Oct. 1.................. $ 9,500.00 
8,000 Western Pacific R. R. Corp. 5% bonds, due March 1, 1946, 

int. payable March 1 and Sept. 1...................6- 7,976.00 
3,000 Shell Union Oil Sinking Fund 5% bonds, due May 1, 1947, 

int. payable May 1 and Nov.1..................0.0005- 2,904.75 
3,000 Municipal Service Real Estate Co., Inc., 54% bonds 

due April 1, 1938, int. payable April 1 and Oct.1........ 3,000.00 
2,000 Purity Bakeries 5% bonds, due 1948, int. payable Jan. 1 


1,000 Prudence First Mtge. Certificate 5% due Oct. 1, 1932, 
being participation in bond and mortgage made by Lang- 
ham Hotel Corporation, being premises located on West 
Side of Central Park West from West 73rd St., to West 
74th St., N. Y., int. payable April 1 and Oct. 1......... 1,000.00 


1,000 Prudence First Mtge. Certificate 54%, due July 1, 1931, 
being participation in bond and mortgage made by Seventh 
Avenue Hotel Corporation-Manger, being premises located 
on the East Side of Seventh Avenue from 50th St., to 51st 
St., N. Y., int. payable July 1 and Jan. 1............... 1,000.00 


1,000 Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 54% Mtge. Certificate, 

participating in $15,000. bond and mortgage of Dora Fries, 

secured by property on the S. W. corner of Court St., and 

Huntington St., Bklyn., N. Y., due March 20, 1933, int. 

900 Bklyn. Manhattan Transit Corp. Sinking Fund 6% Gold 

Bonds, Series “A,” due July 1, 1968, int. payable Jan. 1 


$29,400 $29, 145.75 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 19, 1928 


RECEIPTS: 
Balance carried forward from 1927 report........................0. $ 383.50 
From John Whyte, Treasurer: 


Transfer from Revolving Fund Expense Account (for investment).. 500.00 
Transfer of the final installment from the Carnegie Corp. (for invest- 


Transfer from Emergency Fund Account (for investment)......... 1,500.00 
Transfer from current funds (for investment).................... 550.00 
Int. on No. 2845-50 West 30th St., Bklyn., N. Y., Mortgage....... 522.50 
Int. on Western Pacific R. R. Corp. 5% bonds................... 400.00 
Int. on Shell Union Oil Sinking Fund 5% bonds.................. 150.00 
Int. on Municipal Service Real Estate Co. 53% bonds............ 82.50 
Int. on Langham Hotel Mtge... 55.00 
Int. on Dora Fries Mtge. Fourth and Huntington Sts., Bklyn., N. Y.. 13.90 

From United States Trust Co. of New York, int. on balances......... 120.56 
$8,299.46 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
To John Whyte, Treasurer: 


Int. received on balances from United States Trust Co.of New York. 120.56 
To United States Trust Co. of New York: 
For purchase of $2,000 par Purity Bakeries 5% bonds............. 1,874.00 
For purchase of $1,000 Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 53% Mtge. 
Certificate, mortgage of Dora Fries, secured by property on S. W. 


corner of Court St. and Huntington St., Bklyn., N. Y.......... 1,000.00 
For purchase of Municipal Service Real Estate Co., Inc., 54% bonds. 3,000.00 
For purchase of 9 Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp. Sinking Fund 


For services rendered in safe-keeping of securities, collection of in- 
come, etc., for both the Permanent Fund and the Monograph 
Endowment Fund (their charge being 24% of the income col- 


Cash balance on deposit with the United States Trust Co. of N. Y..... 94.64 
$8,299.46 


MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED States Trust Co. oF NEw YorK 
Par Value Book Value 
$10,900 Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 54% First Mtge. on 

2845-50 West 30th St., Bklyn., N. Y., due July 23, 1930, 
int. payable April 1 and Oct. 1..... $10,900.00 
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1,400 Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 54% First Mtge. on 
property of Wolcott Holding Corp. on the South side of 
3ist Ave. near 36th St., Bklyn., N. Y. due 1932, int. 


1,000 Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 54% Mtge. Certificate 
participation in $100,000 Bond and Mtge. of Krim-Far 
Realty Corp., secured by property on S. W. corner of 
Avenue Y and E. 19th St., Bklyn., N. Y., due May 1, 1931, 


500 Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp. Sinking Fund 6% 
Bonds, Series “A,’”’ due July 1, 1968, int. payable Jan. 1 


$13,800 $13,795.00 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 19, 1928 


RECEIPTS: 
Balance carried forward from 1927 report................0.-.0000- $ 182.61 
Gifts to increase the fund: 
250.00 
Henry Goddaed Leach, Eeq.. 100.00 
Int. on No. 2845-50 West 30th St., Bklyn., N. Y. Mtge............ 603.47 
Int. on Wolcott Holding Corp. Mtge. 31st Ave. near 36th St., Bklyn., 
Int. on Krim-Far Realty Corp. Mtge., Avenue Y and E. 19th St., 
$2,529.58 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
To John Whyte, Treasurer: 


To the United States Trust Co. of N. Y.: 
For purchase of $1,000 Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 53% 
Mortgage on Krim-Far Realty Corp., secured by property on S. 
W. corner of Avenue Y and E. 19th St., Bklyn., N. Y........ 1,000.00 
For purchase of 5 Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp. Sinking Fund 


| 
¢ 
Cash balance with the United States Trust Co. of New York....... 317.63 
$2,529.58 
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The size of the uninvested balance of $317.63 is accounted for by the fact 
that the Germanistic Society gift came too late for investment. 
Respectfully submitted, 
LeRoy E. 
Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG 
GrorcE H. NETTLETON, Trustees 
December 19, 1928 


It was voted to accept the report of the Trustees of Invested Funds. 

Professor Robert K. Root, Chairman of the Committee on Selection 
of Rotographs, presented the following Report on behalf of this Com- 
mittee: 

The collection of rotographs deposited in the Library of Congress now extends 
to 91 numbers. Of these, 19 have been added to the collection during the year 1928. 
In addition, the Library of Congress has in its possession rotographic reproductions 
of 18 French plays printed between 1645 and 1652. These are a part of a collection 
which your committee is making of thirty French plays from this period, chosen by 
Professor H. Carrington Lancaster of Johns Hopkins University. So far as the Com- 
mittee is aware no copies of these plays exist in American libraries. When the 
collection is complete, the rotographs will be bound in a number of volumes, and 
these volumes will be assigned consecutive numbers in our series. The total number 
of sheets represented by the nineteen new numbers and the eighteen plays amounts 
to a total of 5727 sheets. During the year 1927, 16 numbers were added with a total 
of 2596 sheets. Measured by their extent, the additions made in 1928 are more 
than double those made in 1927. Orders now outstanding with various photog- 
raphers but not yet delivered amount to approximately 2000 additional sheets. 

The Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress has given to your 
committee its loyal codperation. With the exception of the most recent acquisitions 
and some of the outstanding loans, our reproductions have all been bound. Mr. 
J. F. Jameson, who has recently been appointed Chief of the Division of Manu- 
scripts of the Library of Congress, informs me that the printing of catalogue cards 
is now in progress. He says further that “the use of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion deposits sent on loan by the Library of Congress has more than doubled within 
the last year. Besides the use of the rotographs sent on interlibrary loan in this 
country, one was sent to the University of Goettingen, Germany, for study.” 

By an arrangement with the Library of Congress and with the approval of 
the Rotograph Committee our reproductions, when not otherwise in demand, have 
been lent to the New York PublicLibrary, where they have been rephotographed. 
Up to the present time, duplicate copies of 59 of our reproductions are avail- 
able for use in the New York Public Library. This fact, when generally known, 
should materially increase the usefulness of our collection. 

Two of the numbers added during the current year have been gifts. Mrs. 
Albert S. Cook of New Haven, Conn., has given on behalf of her late husband 
rotographs of a portion of British Museum MS Arundel 249: Latin poems of 
Stephen Surigone (Surigone is the author of the elegy on Chaucer written at the 
request of William Caxton). Professor W. O. Sypherd of the University of Delaware 
has given rotographs of the Trinity College Cambridge manuscript of John 
Christopherson’s play Jephtha. In each case the copy when bound will bear the 
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name of the donor. I hope that other members of this Association may be moved 
to follow the example thus set and to present to our collection rotographs which 
they may no longer need for their own personal use. 

Thanks to the admirable energy of Professor Searles, the funds at the disposal 
of the Committee on Selection have been adequate to meet our immediate needs, 
so that it has not been necessary for us to refuse any request or suggestion which 
has seemed to us intrinsically desirable. The Committee will welcome suggestions 
from any members of the Association. The Committee would particularly welcome 
suggestions from scholars in the Germanic section. The requests which have come 
to us this year have been exclusively from scholars in English and the Romance 
languages. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert K. Root, Chairman 


Professor Colbert Searles, Chairman of the Committee on Rotographs 
of MSS and Rare Printed Books, presented the following report: 


. ... The quest for subscriptions with which to carry on this enterprise has been 
fairly successful during the current year, thanks to the fine co-operation of members 
of the Association. There have been only six or seven defections among the sixty 
institutions whose names I read to you last year. We shall hope to win them back 
the coming year and possibly induce them to follow the fine example set by Oberlin 
which sent in three subscriptions, one for the current year, and two for the two years 
preceding. We have acquired the following list of new subscribers whose names I 
read in the order in which their subscription came in: Allyn and Bacon, Carleton 
College, Henry Holt and Company, Oberlin College, Hobart College, University 
of Rochester, Ohio Wesleyan University, Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods College, Li- 
brary of the City of Boston, University of Indiana, University of Missouri, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, California State Library, Public Library of Newark, College 
of St. Catherine, Bowdoin College—fifteen new subscribers or, thanks to Oberlin’s 
generous action, eighteen new subscriptions, making a total of 73 as compared with 
sixty of last year. 

I trust you will bear with me a moment longer, thus permitting me to attempt 
to do, viva voce, something which has apparently completely baffled all the epis- 
tolary eloquence at my command. That is, to try to meet the objection which is 
constantly recurring in almost identical form; to wit: “We regret, but since our 
institution has but few graduate students, we do not feel justified in urging very 
strongly its participation in this admirable enterprise.” It is only by dint of much 
philosophizing upon hereditary influences in the formation of fixed ideas that we 
have come to accept with reasonable equanimity this utter failure to recognize the 
striking originality of this service which is being rendered by the Modern Language 
Association; a service designed for the benefit not of students, but of—professors! 
We all know that almost any educational institution can provide playing fields, 
gymnasiums, sanitary drinking fountains, rest-rooms for its students; to provide 
for the intellectual needs of its faculty is—etwas anders, they MAY drink from the 
fountains. We have accepted that situation perhaps with something of the reactions 
entertained by the old feudal dependents toward the jus primae noctis; but we have 
accepted it so long that it is evidently difficult for us to grasp that this project of 
the Modern Language Association is for members of the faculty, that it is for us 
ourselves. 
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The authorities in the Library of Congress have recognized this from the first 
and have always been seriously disposed to question whether these reproductions 
should be sent out at all for the use of merely graduate students. And, as a matter 
of fact, in the very limited number of cases where this has been done, it has required 
a quite sophisticated intervention on the part of the professor directing that stu- 
dent’s research to bring it about. And SO, these reproductions are for the use of 
the members of faculties who do not wish their scientific equipment to rust, their 
intellectual curiosity to go dead. The newly fledged doctor with his technique for 
research well on the way to being formed who goes to the smaller institution where 
resources for research work are lacking, finds and will find more and more in this 
collection, as it grows, the means with which to work and make for himself a future 
as a scholar in his field. There are plenty of arguments in support of the view that 
this collection is cf more vital interest to the institution doing more specifically 
undergraduate work than to those which have considerable resources for advanced 
study in their own libraries. A glance over our list of subscribers indicates that the 
fact is beginning to be recognized. 

But it needs to be recognized much more widely. There are in this country 
between two and three hundred institutions perfectly able to furnish the twenty- 
five dollars annually which the Association asks for. Any of us glancing around 
his educational habitat can see any number of examples which prove that when the 
administrative authorities are so inclined they can find considerably larger sums 
than what we seek when it is a question of procuring some more or less ornamental 
knicknack in bronze, nickel plate or brass with which to bedizen the local shrine 
of science. It is a question of making them see that this expenditure which we are 
asking for is worth while and that in fact its worthwhileness is being recognized 
by more than seventy of the most prominent and most progressive of our American 
colleges and universities. The Dean of one of the colleges whose name I have just 
read, wrote: “While we do not, of course, in our institution do very much graduate 
work, there are still occasions when the faculty, if not the students, will have use 
for the results of your undertaking, and even if that were not so, I think we are 
able and ought to be willing to make the small contribution which you ask for so 
excellent a cause.’ It is a question of getting it before these authorities, of making 
them see what seems to have been perfectly clear to the writer of the following 
(who was not a dean, nor a president, nor a professor, nor a member of the MLA, 
but a librarian of a public Library). At the close of his communication he refers to 
the Modern Language Association of America, which, he goes on to say, “has been 
responsible for this collection and to which it is difficult to give too much credit for 
its foresight and public spirit in making this effort to aid research.” 


The list of institutions contributing to the Rotograph Fund for 1928 is as follows 


Allyn and Bacon Company University of California at Los 
Amherst College Angeles 

Library of the City of Boston California State Library 

Bowdoin College Carleton College 

Brown University College of Saint Catherine 

Bryn Mawr College University of Chicago 

University of Buffalo University of Cincinnati 

Butler University University of Colorado 


University of California at Berkeley Columbia University 
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Dartmouth College 
Duke University 
Emory University 
Goucher College 
Hamilton College 
Harvard University’ 
Haverford College 
Henry Holt and Company 
Hobart College 

Howard University 
Indiana University 
University of Iowa 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of Kansas 
Lehigh University 
University of Michigan 
Mills College 

University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
Mount Holyoke College 
University of Nebraska 


Public Library of Newark, N. J. 


Newberry Library, Chicago 


Oberlin College 

Ohio State University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
University of Pennsylvania 
Princeton University 

Radcliffe Collge 

University of Rochester 

Saint Mary of the Woods College 
Smith College 

Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 
Stanford University 
Swarthmore College 

Syracuse University 

University of Texas 

Vanderbilt University 

Vassar College 

University of Virginia 
University of Washington 
Washington University 
Washington and Lee University 
Wellesley College 

Wells College 

Wesleyan University 


Western Reserve 
Wheaton College 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 


New York City Public Library 

New York University 

University of North Carolina 

Northwestern University 

The Committee bespeaks your hearty co-operation for the coming year in se- 
curing the support of the institutions to which you belong. 


Professor E. C. Armstrong, one of the delegates of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association to the American Council of Learned Societies, reported 
on the activities of the Council during the past year. 

The Secretary of the Association reported that the Executive Council 
at its meeting on Dec. 26th, had accepted the invitation of Western 
Reserve University to the Modern Language Association to hold its an- 
nual meeting in Cleveland in December, 1929. 

The Secretary also submitted to the Association a revised form of the 
Constitution and a set of By-Laws which had been carefully considered 
and unanimously approved by the Executive Council at its meeting on 
Dec. 26th: 

CONSTITUTION 
I. Name 
The name of this Association shall be: THE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 
II. Purpose 
The object of the Association shall be the advancement of research in the modern 
languages and their literatures. 


| 
| 
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III. Membership 


1. Any person approved by an officer of the Association may become a member 
on the payment of five dollars and may continue a member by the payment of the 
same amount each year. Persons who for twenty-five years or more have been 
members in good standing may, on retiring from active service as teachers, be con- 
tinued as members without further payment of dues. 

2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and exempt 
from dues by a single payment of seventy-five dollars or by the payment of twenty- 
six dollars for three successive years. With each completed decade of membership 
in good and regular standing, the fee for life membership shall be diminished 
by one-fourth. Persons who have paid forty annual membership dues automatically 
become life members without further payment. 

3. Foreign scholars may be elected to honorary membership by the Association 
on the nomination of the Executive Council, but the number of honorary members 
shall not at any time exceed forty. 


IV. Officers 


1. The officers of the Association shall be: a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot for one year at 
the regular Annual Meeting. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be chosen by the 
Executive Council, and shall hold office for such term and under such conditions 
as the Council may specify. 


V. Administration 


The administration of the Association shall be in the hands of the Executive 
Council, consisting of the President and Vice-Presidents of the Association, ex 
officio, the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Association (without votes), and 
twelve members, of whom three shall be elected by ballot at each Annual Meeting 
for terms of four years in a manner described in the By-Laws. The Council shall 
administer the affairs of the Association and take such action as is necessary to 
carry out its purpose and promote its interests. It shall appoint such Boards 
and Committees as are specified in the By-Laws and such others as may be necessary 
from time to time. It shall make a report of its activities at each Annual Meeting, 
and its policies and actions shall be subject to the direction and approval of the 
Association. 

VI. Meetings 


The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, at such place and time as the 
Executive Council shall from year to year determine. The Annual Meetings shall 
be held alternately East and West of the Eastern boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. For the transaction of business at an Annual Meeting, 
twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 


VII. Amendments 


Amendments of this constitution must first be approved by two-thirds of the 
members of the Executive Council, and afterwards be ratified by a majority vote 
at two successive Annual Meetings of the Association. 
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BY-LAWS 
I. Duties of Officers 

All officers shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Association and of 
the Executive Council. .In his absence, his duties shall fall successively upon the 
Vice-Presidents in the order of their election. 

The Secretary of the Association shal] also act as Secretary of the Executive 
Council. He shall be Chairman of the Editorial and Program Committees and 
Editor of the quarterly Publications and ofall books, pamphlets, or prints which 
may be issued by the Association, and shall serve as an advisory member of all 
other standing Committees. 

The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all current funds, collecting membership 
fees, and other monies due the Association, and paying bills properly incurred, 
taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shall also have charge of the business 
arrangements for the quarterly Publications and any books published by the 
Association, and sign contracts with printing and other firms, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council. He shall be bonded in a sum not less than ten 
thousand dollars. 

Such clerical assistance shall be provided for the Secretary and Treasurer in the 
performance of their duties as may be approved by the Council and authorized 
in the annual budget. 


Il. The Executive Council 


Each year three members of the Council shall be elected according to the fol- 
lowing procedure: (1) The Council shall nominate six candidates, whose names 
shall be announced in the September issue of the Publications. (2) Any member of 
the Association may then propose three additional names and forward them to the 
Secretary before November 1. (3) The Secretary shall enter on an official ballot at- 
tached to the program of the Annual Meeting the six candidates proposed by the 
Council, together with the three names receiving the most votes among those 
proposed by members of the Association. (4) At the Annual Meeting, members 
may vote for any three of the persons named on the official ballot, absent members 
being permitted to forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail. (5) Of the nine 
names on the ballot, the three receiving the highest number of votes shall be de- 
clared elected to the Council for the ensuing four years, unless thereby the twelve 
members of the Council should consist of more than six or less than two representa- 
tives of English, Germanic, and Romance languages, respectively. In such case, 
the choice shall pass automatically to the person receiving the highest number of 
votes whose election would not result in over-representation or under-representation 
in any department. 

The Council shall elect from its own number three persons, representing the 
three departments, to serve as an Advisory Committee, who shall meet at the call 
of the Secretary and make recommendations to the Council for its consideration, 

The Executive Council shall fill any vacancy occurring among the officers of the 
Association. It may fill a vacancy in its own body until a successor can be elected 
according to the provisions above specified. 


‘ 
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Ill. Trustees of Invested Funds. 


The Permanent Fund of the Association and the Monograph Endowment Fund 
shall be administered by a Board of three Trustees, appointed without term by the 
Executive Council, of whom one shall be designated the Managing Trustee. 

The Treasurer of the Association shall pay over to the Trustees any sums which 
may be due to the Permanent Fund, either as payments for life membership or as 
gifts to the Association, and also any sums which may be contributed to the Mono- 
graph Endowment Fund. 

The Trustees sha!] invest and reinvest all funds so received by them, and shall 
hold the same until such time as the Association shall be dissolved or shall other- 
wise cease to exist and shall then turn over all property remaining in their hands to 
the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The income accruing on all property in their hands shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer of the Association, who shall add the Income received from the Per- 
manent Fund to the Current Funds of the Association and shall add the Income 
received from the Monograph Endowment Fund to the Monograph Expense Ac- 
count. 

Said Trustees or any of them may be removed by the Executive Council by a 
unanimous vote at a meeting called for the purpose, and any vacancy arising from 
the death, resignation, or removal of any Trustee shall be filled by the Executive 
Council. 


IV. Standing Committees 


The standing committees shall be as follows: An Editorial Committee, a Pro- 
gram Committee, a Committee on the Monograph Series, a Committee on the 
Revolving Book Fund, a Committee on Rotographs, and such others as may 
on recommendation of the Executive Council, be authorized at any Annual Meeting. 
Each shall consist of five members who shall hold office for five years, one being 
elected each year. The following three departments shall always be represented on 
each committee: English, Germanic languages, and Romance languages. 

The Editorial Committee shall have charge of the quarterly Publications of 
the Association in cooperation with the Secretary, who shall be managing editor. 

The Program Committee shall prepare the programs for the Annual Meeting. 
It shall have authority to make regulations regarding papers and discussions and to 
codrdinate or modify the program of the various sections and research groups. 

The Committee on the Monograph Series shal] select the monographs to be 
published in the Series. 

The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund shall have general charge of the 
selection of manuscripts and of publications under the Fund. 

The Rotograph Committee shall have charge of the solicitation of subscriptions 
and of the selection, manufacture and distribution of the rotographs. 


V. Budget 


The Treasurer shall each year prepare for presentation to the Council a budget 
of expenditures for the ensuing year. After approval by the Council the budget 
shall be laid before the Association for its information at the Annual Meeting. 
For budgetary and other administrative purposes the official year shall be the 
calendar year. 
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VI. Audit 

Previous to the Annual Meeting, the President shall designate a committee to 
audit the financial accounts of the Association, including the security bond of the 
Treasurer. The Auditing Committee shall then submit the report to examination 
by a commercial auditing firm. The report as thus audited shall be transmitted to 
the Council and published in the annual Proceedings of the Association. 

VII. Amendment 

These By-Laws may be amended, after approval by the Executive Council, by 
a majority vote at any Annual! Meeting of the Association, notice of such amend- 
ment having been distributed to the members with the program of the same 
meeting. 


After some general discussion, it was moved by Professor Walter L. 
Bullock that the Constitution as approved by the Executive Council be 
adopted. Professor Armstrong moved to amend Article V by changing 
the number of the members of the Executive Council from “twelve” to 
“eight.”” The amendment was put and declared lost. Thereupon the ori- 
ginal motion to adopt the constitution was put and unanimously carried. 

Professor H. C. Lancaster then moved that the By-Laws as approved 
by the Executive Council be adopted. The motion was carried unani- 
mously. 

Professor Robert K. Root, Chairman of the Committee on Nomination 
of Officers, presented the following report: 

The Committee on Nominations presents the following list of candi- 
dates: 


For President: 
Professor William A. Nitze of the University of Chicago. 
For Vice-Presidents: 
Professor James F. Royster of the University of North Carolina. 
Professor Elijah C. Hills of the University of California. 
Professor Ernst Voss of the University of Wisconsin. 
For Treasurer: (unexpired term) 
Professor John Whyte of the College of the City of New York. 
For member of the Editorial Committee: (unexpired term). 
Professor Ernst H. Mensel of Smith College. 


Rosert K. Root, Chairman 


It was voted that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the 
Association for the persons nominated by the Committee, and they were 
declared duly elected. 

Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
presented the following report: 

Resolved: that the Association express to the President and other ad- 
ministrative officers of the University of Toronto and to the members of 
the local committee on arrangements its thanks for the hospitality which 
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the Association has enjoyed and its sincere appreciation of the efficiency 
and courtesy which had made its forty-fifth meeting a memorable occasion. 
Be it further resolved that the Association express to the administration 
of McMaster University its thanks for its cooperation in providing for 
the comfort of the Association. 
A. R. Chairman 


It was voted unanimously to adopt the resolutions as read. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


A reception to the members of the Association was given by the Minister 
of Education for the Province of Ontario and the President of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in the Great Hall of Hart House at half past four 
o’clock. 


FRIDAY EVENING 


At seven o’clock a subscription dinner was served to some four hundred 
members of the Association at the King Edward Hotel. Following the 
dinner, a smoker was given with a program arranged by the Local Com- 

- mittee. Professor J. E. Shaw of the University of Toronto presided. A 
program of French Canadian folk-songs by the By-Town Troubadours, 
presented through the generosity of the Ontario Department of Education, 
was enthusiastically received. The smoke-talk given by Professor Brent 
of the University of Toronto, was greatly enjoyed. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


DEPARTMENTAL SECTION MEETINGS 


For the Saturday morning session the Association met at 9:30 a.m. 
in three sections, devoted, respectively, to English, Romance, and Ger- 
man Philology. 


ENGLISH SECTION 

Chairman, Professor James Holly Hanford of Western Reserve University. 

The following papers were read: 

24. “Piers Plowman, Political Allegory?’’ by Mr. Oscar Cargill, of 
New York University. 

25. “Materials for a Dictionary of Early Modern English,” by Professor 
Charles C. Fries, of the University of Michigan. Discussed by Mr. T. A. 
Knott, who offered the following motion, which was carried: 


“That the Chairman of the English Section appoint a committee of five to 
survey the projects for various special dictionaries of English, to assemble the 
available information concerning the status and progress of the projects, and to 
suggest whatever co-operation, support, or assistance may be advisable or desirable 


Gt 
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on the part of the Modern Language Association. This committee should report 
to the Executive Council of the Modern Language Association and to one of the 
Language groups or to the English Section in 1929. It should be a continuous com- 
mittee, holding over from year to year.” 


{The Committee as constituted is as follows: J. F. Royster (Chairman), 
Thomas Knott, Arthur G. Kennedy, W. F. Bryan, and Kemp Malone.] 

26. “The Real Scholar Gipsy,”’ by Professor Marjorie H. Nicolson, of 
Smith College. Discussed by Professor J. H. Hanford. 

27. “The Story of Burns’s Death,” by Professor Franklyn B. Snyder, 
of Northwestern University. Discussed by Professor David R. Keys. 

28. “The Development, during Our Time, of Scholarly Knowledge of 
the Romantic Movement,” by Professor Ernest Bernbaum, of the 
University of Illinois. Discussed by Professors Roman Dyboski and 
Raymond D. Havens. 

29. “The Development of English-Canadian Poetry,’’ by Professor 
Ray Palmer Baker, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

30. “Rosalind, and the Mystification of Male-Female in Elizabethan 
Literature,” by Professor Richard Feuerstein, of Rollins College. 

Howarp R. Patcu, Secretary 


ROMANCE SECTION 

Chairman, Professor GEORGE TYLER Nortuup, University of Chicago. 

The following papers were read: 

31. ‘Nature and Its Expression in the Sixteenth Century,” by Professor 
N. H. Clement, of the University of Delaware. 

32. “Cooper’s Bravo in Italy,” by Professor E. Goggio, of the University 
of Toronto. 

33. “Voltaire’s Marginal Comments on Rousseau,”’ by Professor George 
R. Havens, of the Ohio State University. Discussed by Professor Albert 
Schinz, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

34. “The Introduction of the Unities into the French Drama of the 
Seventeenth Century,” by Professor H. Carrington Lancaster, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Discussed by Professor Hugh A. Smith, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

35. “Is Spanish Literature Romantic?” By Professor S. M. Waxman, 
of Boston University. Discussed by Professor Juan Cano, of the University 
of Toronto. 

On the suggestion of the Secretary of the Association, the Chairman 
asked the meeting to decide whether officers of the Romance Section 
should be elected or should be appointed by the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. It was voted that officers should be elected by the Section. 

For the current year, the following officers were elected: Chairman, 
Professor David S. Blondheim, of the Johns Hopkins University; Secretary, 
Professor George R. Havens, of the Ohio State University. 

Norman L. Torrey, Secretary 
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GERMANIC SECTION 

Chairman, Professor Ernst H. MENSEL, of Smith College. 

In the absence of the Chairman, who was prevented by illness from 
attending, Professor A. R. Hohlfeld of the University of Wisconsin was 
chosen as Acting Chairman. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

37. “The Influence of Jean Paul Richter on George Meredith’s Concep- 
tion of the Comic.” By Mr. Edward V. Brewer, of the University of 
California. 

38. “The German Circle in Denmark (1750-1770)—H. W. von 
Gerstenberg.” By Professor J. W. Eaton, of the University of Sas- 
kalchewan. 

39. “Die Bedeutung der Form in der héfischen Kultur um 1200,” 
by Professor Hans Naumann of the University of Frankfort. 

40. “Der Zauber der menschlichen Sprache,” the paper by Professor 
J. A. von Bradish of the College of the City of New York, announced in the 
program, was omitted because of lack of time. The following papers were 
read by title: 

41. “August Strindberg and Modern German Drama.” By Professor 

_ Arthur Burkhard, of Harvard University. 

42. “Scott’s House of Aspen and Leonhard Wachter’s Sagen der Vorzeit.”’ 
By Professor Ernst H. Mensel, of Smith College. 

The following officers were chosen for the coming year: Chairman, 
Professor A. R. Hohlfeld; Secretary, Professor George H. Danton, Oberlin 
College. 

LAWRENCE M. Price, Secretary 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 


The afternoon session of Saturday was devoted to the meetings of the 
following Research Groups, from 2:30 until 4 o’clock. 


(General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, Paul 

Kaufman, The American University, Washington, D. C. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “German Influence on Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism.” 
Thomas M. Raysor, State College of Washington. 

2. “The Treatment of Nature in French and German Romanticism.” 
Madeline Ashton, University of Illinois. 

3. “Coordinating the Study of English, French, and German Roman- 
ticism.” A. E. Zucker, University of Maryland. 

Professors Bernbaum, C. E. Young, Evans, Blondheim, Welleck, and 
others took part in the discussion which followed the reading of the 


papers. 


| 
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The Chairman then outlined what he regarded as the function and aims 
of the group, stressing the need of formulating definite conceptions regard- 
ing Romanticism, also the fact that this group should emphasize the com- 
parative study of Romanticism in different literatures in order not to 
encroach upon the fields of other groups in English, French, and German. 
A valuable contribution to the discussion was made by Professor Roman 
Dyboski who suggested that Romanticism should be studied as a world 
movement, with special reference to its philosophical aspects, its relation 
to life, and to other arts, such as landscape gardening, painting, etc. 

The present officers of the group were re-elected for the ensuing year. 
About fifty persons were present. 

Henry W. Cuurcu, Secretary 


(Comparative Literature V) The Renaissance. Chairman, Olin H. Moore, 
Ohio State University. 


The following papers were presented: 

1. “Renaissance Book Publishing,” Dr. Pierce Butler of The Newberry 
Library. 

2. “French Litterature de colportage,” J. C. Lyons, University of North 
Carolina. 

These papers were discussed by Professors Bullock, Holmes, and others. 

3. “Sir Thomas Elyot and Dr. Andrew Borde,” Theodore Stenberg, 
University of Texas. 

Copies of the annual bibliography of studies in the field of Renaissance 
French and Italian, were distributed. Copies may still be secured on 
application to Professor R. V. Merrill, University of Chicago, at a cost of 
ten cents for the French and twenty-five cents for the Italian bibliography. 

The officers of the Group were re-elected for the coming year. Some 


thirty persons were in attendance. 
A. H. Scnutz, Secretary 


(English I) Old English. Chairman, Kemp Malone, The Johns Hopkins 

University. 

A round-table discussion of the identity of the Geatas was opened by 
C. N. Gould, of the University of Chicago, who summarized the views put 
forward in 1925 by E. Wadstein in his monograph, Norden och Vasteuropa 
i gammal tid. Wadstein’s views were discussed by Professors W. F. 
Bryan, Henning Larsen, and the Chairman, the general opinion being 
that the Ggtar (Gautar) hypothesis had not been shaken. 

A paper, “The Urgent Demand of Good Elementary Texts in Old 
English,” was read by J. O. Beaty, Southern Methodist University. The 
paper was discussed by Professors J. S. Kenyon, T. A. Knott, and A. G. 
Kennedy. 
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The following group officers were elected for 1929: Chairman, George 
William Small, University of Washington; Secretary, Edward C. Ehrens- 
perger, Wellesley College. Thirty-three persons were in attendance. 

GEORGE Wm. SMALL, Secretary 


(English VII) Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chair- 
man, A. E. Case, Yale University; Secretary, T. O. Wedel, Carleton 
College. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Pope as a Humanitarian,’”’ Austin Warren, Boston University. 

In the absence of the author the paper was read by Professor George 
Sherburn, University of Chicago, who also led the discussion. 

2. “Literature and Science in the Age of Classicism,’”’ R. B. Quintana, 
University of Wisconsin. 

The discussion of this paper was led by Professor R. F. Jones, Washing- 
ton University, and Professor L. I. Bredvold, University of Michigan. A 
prolonged and lively general discussion of the paper concluded the meeting. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Richard F. Jones, Washington University; Secretary, R. B. Quintana, 
University of Wisconsin. 

ARTHUR E. CASE, Chairman 


(English X) Victorian Literature. Chairman, Walter Graham, University 

of Illinois. 

In the absence of the Chairman through illness, Professor Arthur Beatty 
of the University of Wisconsin presided. 

The meeting was devoted to a discussion of the Victorian triumvirate. 

1. Carlyle (led byEmery Neff, Columbia University). 

2. Arnold (led by Malcolm W. Wallace, University of Toronto). 

3. Browning (led by William Clyde De Vane, Yale University). 

The second and third topics provoked a protracted and particularly 
spirited discussion. 

Leslie N. Broughton, Cornell University, made a brief report on the 
progress of the Browning bibliography. 

About thirty persons were present. 

EpwIin Berry Burcum, Secretary 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language. Chairman, Milton A. Buchanan, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 
The following papers were read and provoked interesting discussion: 
1. “El genio de la lengua y nuestros libros de lectura,’”’ Juan Cano, 
University of Toronto. 
2. “Syntax as a Test of Authorship,” R. E. House and Ruth Davis, 
University of Iowa. 
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3. “Two Desperate Etymologies’”’ (Voto a Rus, ganapan), J. E. Gillet, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

On motion of Professor C. C. Marden it was voted to discharge the 
committee on Spanish periodicals, whose labors have successfully resulted 
in the recent publication by Professor Keniston of the list of Spanish 
periodicals available in American university libraries. On motion of 
Professor J. P. W. Crawford, Professor F. C. Tarr was authorized to 
form a committee for the purpose of listing the periodicals now lacking 
and apportioning them among the institutions willing to acquire them. 

The following officers were chosen for the coming year; Chairman, C. P. 
Wagner, University of Michigan; Secretary, G. 1. Dale, Cornell University. 
About sixty persons were present. 

F. Courtney TArr, Secretary 


(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, Taylor Starck, Harvard 

University; Secretary, Hans Kurath, Ohio State University. 

In the absence of the Group Officers, Professor W. Kurrelmeyer, Johns 
Hopkins University, was elected Acting Chairman and Professor George 
H. Danton, Oberlin College, Acting Secretary. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Sievers’ Method of Schallanalyse,”’ F. H. Wilkens, New York 
University. Followed by extended discussion. 

2. “Is the Use of Wesen in the Periphrastic Actional Passive in the 
Germanic Languages due to Latin Influence?” A. J. Friedrich Ziegl- 
schmidt, Northwestern University; discussed by several members. 

It was voted to continue the regular officers of the Group for the 
coming year. About sixty persons were in attendance. 

GEorGE H. Danton, Acting Secretary 


PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast was held in the Stanford Union at Stanford University on 
November 30 and December 1, 1928. 

After a meeting of the executive committee at 10 A.M., the first session 
was called to order by President G. R. Noyes at 10:30. The minutes of the 
previous annual meeting were approved as printed in the Publications of 
the Modern Language Association of America and in the Transactions of 
the American Philological Association. 

The Secretary reported for the past year that whereas 19 names had 
been added to the membership list, 24 names had been dropped,—largely 
for non-payment of dues, in a few cases because of removal from the Coast, 
and in the case of one member, Wm. D. Ward, Professor of Greek at 
Occidental College, because of death. The total membership for the 
current year is 184, a loss as compared to last year of four members. 

Election of the following persons to membership by the Executive 
Committee was reported: 


Dr. Abel Alarcon, College of the Pacific. 
Prof. Walter Gieseke, College of the Pacific. 
Miss Ruth Smith, College of the Pacific. 

H. L. Bourdin, University of California. 
Clarence D. Brenner, University of California. 
R. P. Champomier, University of California. 
Esson M. Gale, University of California. 
Charles Malamuth, University of California. 
Dr. C. P. Merlino, University of California. 
Prof. Hardin Craig, Stanford University. 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., Stanford University. 
Prof. R. D. Harriman, Stanford University. 
E. Gertrude Cook, Burlingame, Calif. 


The selection of the University of California as the next meeting place of 

he Association was confirmed. 

The society next considered a recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee that the office of Secretary and that of Treasurer be combined, and 
that the sum of $50 be appropriated annually for the Secretary-Treasurer 
to cover stenographic help. It was informally agreed that, if the nominat- 
ing committee saw fit, this consolidation might be made for the year 
1928-29, and the Secretary gave notice of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to be voted upon a year hence, altering the words in Sec. 1, Article 
II, ‘a Secretary and a Treasurer,” to read ‘‘and a Secretary-Treasurer,”’ 
and in Sec. 2, Article II, deleting the words “of nine.” 
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The report of Treasurer C. C. McCown was next heard. Subject to 
the approval of the Auditing Committee, the report was approved and 
placed on file: 


RECEIPTS: 
Mocempts from: . 850.20 
$997.57 
EXPENDITURES ITEMIZED: 
Treasurer 
14.00 
Secretary 
Envelopes and 11.81 
3.51 
116.82 
Memberships paid to 508 . 33 
Special Monograph fund, M.L.A....................0.000. 100.00 


C. C. McCown, Treas. 


The President announced the appointment of the following members 
to serve on committees: 

Nominating: McKinlay (1 yr.), Briggs (2 yrs.), Linforth (3 yrs.). 

Auditing: L. M. Price, Austin. 

Social: Foster (chairman), Durham, Cooper. 

The gathering now turned to the reading and discussion of papers, which 
were presented according to the printed program. The number of those 
in attendance at the morning session was 58. 

The second session of the Association convened at 2 p.m. The program 
as printed was adhered to. There were some 55 members in attendance. 

The annual banquet, the hour for which had been advanced from 7 to 
6:30 p.M., was attended by 54 members. President G. R. Noyes’ address 
on The Historical Novel was followed by enjoyable after-dinner speeches 
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by Professors Craig and Altrocchi. Professor Briggs presided as toast- 
master. 

At the third session, which convened at 9:30 a.m. Saturday, there were 
some 26 members in attendance. The papers were presented according to 
program, except that paper number 12 by Professor L. O. Wright, was 
read in his absence by Professor E. C. Hills. The society turned its 
attention, in the middle of the program, to a few matters of business. 
The Auditing Committee rendered its report approving the accounts of 
the treasurer. The Nominating Committee proposed the following officers 
for the ensuing year: 

President: Aurelio M. Espinosa. 

First Vice-pres: Rudolph Schevill. 

Second Vice-pres: William Diamond. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Lionel Stevenson. 

Executive Committee: The above named officers and Arthur G. Ken- 
nedy, Herbert D. Austin, Benjamin O. Foster, Charles B. Gleason. 

There were no further nominations and the Secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot for the names presented by the committee. 

Professor E. C. Hills proposed that the customary two-day program be 
consolidated into a one-day session with section meetings. After con- 
siderable discussion, the matter was referred to the Executive Committee 
for its consideration and action. 

Upon conclusion of the program, adjournment took place at 11:40 a.m. 

Cratrk HayDEN BELL, Secretary 


FIRST SESSION 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30, AT 10:30 A.M. 

1. Political Thought in Sidney’s Arcadia, by Proressor WILLIAM D. 
Briccs of Stanford University. 

2. Rivals for Dr. Johnson, by Proressor Mitprep C. StruBLE of the 
University of Southern California. 

3. Farewell to Achilles, by Dr. ALAN R. THompson of the University of 
California. 

4. Galsworthy’s Use of Irony, by PROFESSOR FRANCES THERESA RUSSEL 
of Stanford University. 

5. The Problem of Evil in Plato, by Dr. HERBERT B. HoFFtett of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


SECOND SESSION 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30, AT 2:00 p.m. 
6. The Sublime in Herodotus, by PRorEssor IvAN M. LinrortTH of the 
University of California. 
7. The Structure of the “Ars Poetica,” by PROFESSOR JEFFERSON 
Exmore of Stanford University. 
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8. Michelino’s Dante, by Proressor RupotpH ALTROCCHI of the 
University of California. 

9. The Springs of Pathos. Tragedy, and Comedy in the English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, by Proressor M. Ettwoop Smit of Oregon 
State Agricultural College. 

10. Imperator, by PRoressoR Max Rapin of the University of Cali- 
fornia. j 


DINNER AND SMOKER 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30, AT 7:00 p.m. 
Stanford Union 


11. President’s Address: The Historical Novel, by PROFESSOR GEORGE 
RAPALL NoyEs of the University of California. 


THIRD SESSION 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, AT 9:30 a.m. 


12. The Disappearing Indicative Function of the Spanish -ra Verb 
Form in pre-Golden Age Prose, by Proressor Leavitt O. WRIGHT of the 
University of Oregon. 

13. The French Pronunciation of Names of Persons, by PROFESSOR 
LEONARD ScHwartz of Stanford University. 

14. The Second “Wind” of Swabia (Par. III, 119), by PRoFressor 
HERBERT D. AustTIN of the University of Southern California. 

15. The Imprecations in Tristan’s ‘““Mariane”’ V. 2, and in Corneille’s 
“Horace” IV. 5, by PROFESSOR LAWRENCE M. Rupp eE of the University 
of Southern California. 

16. A Source for Barrie’s Peter Pan, by Dr. LIONEL STEVENSON of the 
University of California. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 
17. The Source of the “Heroic Couplet,’”’ the Elegiac Distich of Ovid, by 
Proressor Mary A. Hitt of Whittier College. 
18. The Religious Element in Contemporary Peasant Poetry, by PROFES- 
sor G, Z. Patrick of the University of California. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


(Corrected to February 16, 1929) 
Life and Emeritus Members are indicated by 


Abbot, Francis Harris, Professor of French, University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Abbot, Allan, Professor of English, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York 
City 

Abbot, Charles David, Instructor in English, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Abbuhl, Frederick, Assistant Professor of English, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y. [17 Parkview Ct.] 

Ackerman, Ethel M., Assistant Professor of English, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
[1650 Hewitt Ave.] 

Ackermann, Rev. Carl, Head of the English Department, Capital University, Columbus, 
Ohio [2315 E. Main St.] 

Acton, Hul-Cee Marcus, Professor of Romance Languages, Howard College, Birmingham, 

_ Ala. [8004-4th Ave.] 

Adams, Arlon T., Assistant Professor of English, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio [116 
Fisher Hall] 

« Adams, Arthur, Professor of English and Librarian, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

« Adams, Edward Larrabee, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1850 Washtenaw Ave.] 

Adams, Eleanor N., President and Professor of English, Oxford College for Women, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 

Adams, Helen Rose, Graduate Student in English Literature, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [636 'N. Main St., Meadville, Pa.] 

Adams, John Chester, Assistant Professor of English, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Adams, John R., [Address Unknown] 

Adams, Joseph Quincy, Professor of English, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [167 Goldwin 
Smith Hall] 

Adams, M. Ray, Professor of English, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. [804 
Race Ave.] 

Adams, Nicholson Barney, Associate Professor of Spanish, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. [Route 4] 

Adams, Raymond William, Instructor in English, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. [Box 762] 

Adams, Warren Austin, Professor of German, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Adkins, Nelson Frederick, Instructor in English, Washington Square College, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. [19 Christopher St.] 

Adler, Frederick Henry Herbert, Head of English Department, Cleveland College, Cleve- 
land Ohio [2633 Shaker Rd., Cleveland Heights] 

Agar, Herbert Sebastian, Fellow in English, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. [150 
Mercer St.] 

Abramson, Mrs. Muriel Morris, 4800 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago 
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Aguerrevere, Angel Demetrio, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, James Millikin 
University, Decatur, IIl. 

Aiken, Wellington E., Associate Professor of English, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
[52 N. Prospect St.] 

Aiken, (Mrs.) Janet R., Research Assistant, Department English and Comparative 
Literature, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [Philosophy Hall] 

Ainsworth, Edward Gay Jr., Instructor in English, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [210 
Delaware Ave.] 

Ainsworth, Oliver Morley, 411 W 116th St., New York City 

Albrecht, Otto Edwin, Instructor in Romanic Languages, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. [107 Nippon St., Mt. Airy] 

Albright, Elnora Evelyn Kelly (Mrs. F. S. Albright), Assistant Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

Albright, Evelyn May, Assistant Professor of English, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
[Faculty Exchange 13] 

Alderman, William E., Dean of College and Professor of English, Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wis. [704 Park Ave.] 

Aldrich, Adeline, [Address unknown] 

Aldrich, Earl A., Professor of English, Tufts College [141 Plimpton St., Boston, Mass.] 

Alexander, Donald M., Instructor in English, Ohio Wesleyan College, Delaware, Ohio 
[P.O. Box 225] 

Alexis, Joseph E. A., Professor of Romance Languages, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. [1420 Garfield St.] 

Alford, Anne Nash, The Cedars, Latta, S. C. 

Allard, Louis, Professor of French, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1130 Massachu- 
setts Ave.] 

Allen, Beverly Sprague, Professor of English, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
[University Heights] 

Allen, Catherine, Professor of French and Head of the Department, Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Allen, Clifford Gilmore, Professor of Romanic Languages, Stanford University, Calif. 
[Box 1064] 

Allen, Hamilton Ford, Professor and Head of Department of Modern Languages, University 
of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

Allen, Harold B., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. 

Allen, Herbert F., Assistant Professor of English, University of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif. [510 N. Virgil Ave.] 

Allen, Hervey, Felicity Hall, Somerset, Bermuda. 

Allen, Hope Emily, Kenwood, Oneida, N. Y. 

Allen, Louis, Associate Professor of French, University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 

Allen, Morse S., Associate Professor of English, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Allen, Otho Williams, Acting Head of Modern Language Department, Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Ind. 

Allen, Philip Schuyler, Professor of German Literature, The University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. [Faculty Exchange] 

Allen, Samuel E., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
[26 Southworth St.] 

Allen, William H., Bookseller, 3345 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Allison, Tempe Elizabeth, Chairman of English Department, San Bernardino Junior 
College, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Almstedt, Hermann Benjamin, Professor and Chairman of Department of Germanic 
Languages, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [302 Westmount Ave.] 

Almy, Robert Forbis, Instructor in English, 142 Main St., Fairhaven, Mass. 

Alonso, Antonio, Pan-American Union, 17th and B St., Washington, D. C. 

Alpern, David, Instructor in Modern Languages, Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa. [3441 Beechwood Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa.] 

Alterton, Margaret, Associate in English, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa [Box 12, 
University Hall] 

Altrocchi, Rudolph, Professor of Italian, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. [440 
Wheeler Hall] 

Ament, William Sheffield, Professor of English, Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. [Scripps 
College Library] 

Amner, F. Dewey, Instructor in Spanish, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 

Amos, Flora Ross, Professor of English, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Amy, Ernest F., Professor of English, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. [28 
Forest Ave.] 

Anderson, Alma M., Assistant Professor of Spanish and Head of the Department, Whittier 
College, Whittier, Calif. [609 S. Bright Ave.] 

Anderson, Annette, Instructor in English, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa [1 Bloom 
Terrace] 

Anderson, George Kumber, Assistant Professor of English, Brown University, Providence, 

Anderson, Hans Holst, Assistant Professor of General Literature, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Tex. 

Anderson, Jean J., Professor of Modern Languages, Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 

Anderson, Margaret, Head of the Department of French, Rockford College, Rockford, 
Til. [Absent on leave] 

Anderson, Marjorie, Instructor in English, Hunter College, New York, N. Y.[106 E. 52d St.] 

Anderson, Ruth L., Instructor in English, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa [B 12, 
University Hall] 

Anderson, William B., Teacher in Spanish Department, Eastern High School, Lansing, 
Mich. [127 S. Eighth St.] 

Andison, John Gordon, Lecturer in the Department of French, University of Toronto, 
Ont. 

Andrews, Albert LeRoy, Instructor in German and Scandinavian, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Andrews, Clarence Edward, Professor of English, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Andrews, Lula Ocillee [Address unknown] 

Andrieu, (Mrs.) Henriette, Associate Professor of French, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

~ Anibal, Claude E., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio State University, 

Columbus, Ohio [1191 Wyandotte Road, Grandview] 

Apgar, Genevieve, Associate Professor of English, College of Education, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio [Hillside] 

Appelt, E. P., Instructor in German, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. [2631 Kendall 
Ave. Madison Wis.] 
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Arbib-Costa, Alfonso, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 

Ariail, J. M., Professor of English, Columbia College, Columbia, S. C. 

Ariona-Vazque7, Carlos, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Armstrong, A. Joseph, Head of the Department of English, Baylor University, Waco, 
Tex. [625 Dutton St.] 

« Armstrong, Edward C., Professor of the French Language, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. [26 Edgehill St.] 

Armstrong, Henry Herbert, Professor of Romance Languages, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 
[825 Park Ave.] 

Arnaud, Leonard Ellison, Instructor in Romance Languages, St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Md. 

Arnold, (Mrs.) Dorothy McSparran, Assistant Professor of English, Assistant Dean, New 
York University, (Washington Square College), New York City [100 Washington 
Square, E.] 

Arnold, Frank Russell, Head of Modern Language Department, Utah Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah 

Arnold, LeRoy, Professor of English Literature, Hamline 'niversity, St. Paul, Minn. 
[2628 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.] 

Arnoldson, (Mrs.) Louise G., Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
Montana, Missoula, Mont. [400 Grand St.] 

Aron, Albert W., Professor of German and Head of the Department, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

Arvin, Neil Cole, Professor of French, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ashby, Stanley Royal, Assistant Professor of the English Language and Literature, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. [2 Farrar St., Cambridge] 

Ashcom, Benjamin B. [Address unknown] 

Ashford, William Ray, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio 

Ashton, John William, Associate in English, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa [220 
Ronalds St.]} 

Ashton, Madeline, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 
[604 S. Busey St.] 

Atkin, Ernest George, Professor and Head of Department of French, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Atkinson, Dorothy F., Assistant, Department of English, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Atkinson, Geoffroy, Professor of Romance Languages, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Atwood, Leland Leavitt, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Aubin, Robert Arnold, Instructor in English, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Aurner, (Mrs.) Nellie Slayton, Associate Professor of English, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa [303 Lexington Ave.] 

Austin, Herbert Douglas, Professor of Italian and French, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Autrett, Oscar, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, Mississippi College, Clinton, 
Miss. 

Avery, Emmett L., Instructor in English, State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
[Elmhurst Apts.] 
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Avery, Florence Seegar, Assistant Professor in French, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio [120 W. Central Ave.] 
Aydelotte, Frank, President of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
« Ayer, Charles Carlton, Professor of Romance Languages, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. 
Ayers, Joseph A., Instructor in English, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
[233 Spruce St.] 
« Ayres, Harry Morgan, Professor of English, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
[Philosophy Hall] 


Babbitt, Irving, Professor of French Literature, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
[6 Kirkland Rd.] 
Babbitt, Theodore, Instructor in French, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [177 Yale 
Station] 
« Babcock, Charlotte Farrington, Assistant Professor of English, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. [Massachusetts Chambers, 146 Massachusetts Ave.] 
«> Babcock, Earle Brownell, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. [On leave; 173 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, France] 
Bachmann, Frederick W., Instructor in German, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y. 
Bachofen, Sophie-Anna, Associate Professor and Acting Head of Department of French, 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Bacon, George William [Box 7, Wyncote, Pa.] 
Bacon, Grace M., Professor of German, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
[6 Wright Place] 
Baer, William Bush, Instructor in English, New York University, University Heights, 
New York City 
Baer, Lydia, Instructor Department of German, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Baerg, Gerhard, Associate Professor of German, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
[60 Pearl St.] 
Bagley, Charles R., Associate Professor of French, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Bagster-Collins, Elijah William, Associate Professor of German, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 
Bailey, Margery, Assistant Professor of English, Stanford University, Calif. [Box 936] 
Bailey, Mervyn J., Assistant Professor of German, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
[688 Boylston St.] 
Baird, Theodore, Instructor in English, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Baker, Asa George, In Charge of Editorial Work, G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers of 
Webster’s Dictionaries, Springfield, Mass. 
Baker, Berthe Irene, Head of Department of French, Grenada College, Grenada, Miss. 
Baker, Edwin Lathrop, Headmaster, Harris Schools, Chicago, Ill. [2150 Lincoln Park 
W., Chicago, IIl.] 
Baker, Fannie Anna, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, Northeastern State 
Teachers College, Talequah, Okla. [Box 327] 
Baker, Franklin Thomas, Professor of English, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. [525 W. 120th St.] 
Baker, Harry Torsey, Associate Professor of English, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
[Box 581] 
Baker, Howard Gould, Assistant Professor of English, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 
[1108 E. Porter St.] 
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Baker, Louis Charles, Chairman of the Department of Modern Languages, Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis. [Y. M. C. A.] 

+ Baker, Ray Palmer, Professor of English and Head of the Departments of Arts, Science 
and win Administration, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. [34 Locust 
Ave. 

Baker, Thomas Stockham, President, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
[Schenley Park] 

Balch, Marston Stevens, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [6 Gibson Terrace] 

Baldensperger, Fernand, Professor 4 l’Université de Paris, France [55 Rue de Vaugirard] 

Balderston, Katherine Canby, Assistant Professor of English Literature, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. [15A Appleby Road] 

Baldwin, Charles Sears, Professor of Rhetoric, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Baldwin, Dane Lewis, Instructor in English, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [211 Bryant 
Ave.] 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey, Professor of English Literature, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. [802 S. Lincoln Ave.] 

Baldwin, Stanley Everett, Associate Professor of Rhetoric, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y. [8 Kendrick Ave.] 

Baldwin, Thomas Whitfield, Professor of English, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Ball, Margaret, Professor of English, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. [Faculty 
House] 

Ball, Robert Hamilton, Instructor in English and Dramatic Art, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. [44 Princeton Ave.] 

Ballard, Anna Woods, Assistant Professor of French, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [502 W. 122d St.] 

Ballif, John L., Jr., Assistant Professor, University of Utah [258 University St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah] 

Bally, Georges, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. [Central Apts.] 

Bancroft, William Wallace, Assistant Professor of English Literature, Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, Pa. [942 Main St.] 

Bandy, William Thomas, Jr., [Address unknown] 

_, Bangs, Archie Roy, Assistant Professor of German, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
[55 Ardmore Rd., W. Hartford] 

Banks, Theodore Howard, Jr., Assistant Professor of English, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. [28 Lawn Ave.] 

Barba, Preston Albert, Professor of German, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 

Barber, Marguerite Elinor, Head of English Department, Hancock High School, Hancock 
Mich. [408 Ryan St.] 

Barker, James, L., Professor of French and Phonetics, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Barker, Joseph Edmund, Instructor in French, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. [12 Wood- 
side Ave.] 

Barker, Myron Irving, Instructor in French, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 

Barlow, Joseph W., Associate Professor of Spanish, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
(213 Park Place, Orange, N. J.] 

Barlow, William M., Chairman, Dept. of Modern Languages, Curtis High School, New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. [302 Stanley Ave., Tompkinsville, S. I.] 
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Barnason, Charles Frederick, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio [420 Fifth St.] 

Barnes, John Hancock, 5311 Kenwood Ave., Hyde Park Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Barnes, Lucy R., Department of English, Franklin High School, Seattle, Wash. [3205 
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Zucker, Adolf Eduard, Professor of Modern Languages and Comparative Literature, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Zucker, Louis C., Assistant Professor of English, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Zunder, Theodore Albert, Instructor in English, Hunter College of the City of New York, 
New York City 
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NEW TEXTS 


You are invited to examine any of the 
books mentioned below, with a view to 
class adoption. We shall be glad 
to serve you. 


World Drama Series —seven volumes 


Edited by Ropert MetcatF SMITH, Pu.D., Professor of 
English, Lehigh University. 


This is the first series of Anthologies of World Drama arranged 
according to type. The editor has emphasized those qualities of 
permanent interest which make the dramas masterpieces. A 
chronological arrangement within each volume has been observed. 
The Introductions written for each volume and, in most cases, 
for each play, include careful definitions of types of drama. 


Shakespeare and 


His Fellow Dramatists —two volumes 


Edited by E. H. C. Orrpnant, M.A., Senior Fellow in 
English, Sarah Lawrence College. 


This comprehensive work gathers the finest fruit of the dramatic 
era from the accession of Queen Elizabeth to the closing of the 
theatres. Contains 45 plays arranged in chronological order. 
Each play is preceded by a full and critical introduction. 

Price $4 per volume 


Medieval Narrative 


A Book of Translations, by MARGARET SCHLAUCH, PH.D., 
Assistant Professor of English, Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University. 


Presents a scholarly piece of work and adequate material for a 
course in medieval literature. 456 pp. Price $2.50 per volume 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


20 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


The Sign of 
Erudition 
Since 1468 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH SERIES 


A series of inexpensive volumes containing selections 
from Anatole France, Marcel Proust, Pierre Loti, 
Paul Margueritte, and Daudet, all edited with notes 
and vocabularies. 


THE OXFORD BOOK MODELS AND 
OF REGENCY VERSE VALUES 
Ch by W. Pun- 
Lips, G. CRANS 
Chosen by H. S. Mitrorp and Frank R. Byers 
The newest Oxford Book A Course of Reading for 
of Verse Students 


THE OXFORD STANDARD EDITIONS OF 
POETRY AND PROSE 

Well printed volumes in handsome deep blue bindings, 

providing scholarly and accurate texts of the great 


English classics, these books serve equally well for 
college texts and for personal libraries. 


Request examination copies from 


Educational Department 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


MBA Vi MERA 


The Educational Department of E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., wishes to express to members of 
the Modern Language Association of America 
its appreciation of the enthusiastic reception that has 
been accorded to many of the Dutton Modern Language 
Texts. Such Series as The Muses Library, The Temple 
Classics, Everyman’s Library and The Kings’ Treas- 
uries of Literature need hardly be mentioned to find 
hosts of friends. And the speech of the Nation has lost 
many regional eccentricities since the Jones English Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary and the Ripman phonetic books 
have been introduced in American classrooms. The 
Treasuries of French Literature and of German Litera- 
ture, both prose and verse, have taken instructors by 
storm as they possess features to recommend them to the 
most particular people. Ritchie and Moore’s anthologies : 
French Verse from Villon to Verlaine and French Prose 
from Calvin to Anatole France are especially popular as 
they serve to familiarize the student with the whole field 
of French Literature by means of passages that lead to 
more extensive reading. The Kastner and Marks New 
Course in French Composition, issued in three parts for 
beginners, intermediate and advanced students, finds 
many advocates while various elementary books build 
such a firm foundation that College Board Examinations 
have lost their sting. Details of these and many other 
excellent texts for language students may be 
obtained by addressing the Publishers at Three 
Hundred Fourth Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 


THE FUNERAL ELEGY 


AND THE RISE OF ENGLISH ROMANTICISM 


A Contribution to the History of Culture in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


By JOHN W. DRAPER, Ph.D. 


TT swift and fundamental transformation—intellectual, literary, artis- 
tic—from Neo-Classicism to Romanticism in Eighteenth-Century 
England, Professor Draper presents as due to the sudden rise of the 
bourgeoisie, first through foreign trade and, later, through the Industrial 
Revolution. Drawing upon new sources of evidence, Professor Draper 
shows the social, religious, and psychological changes in the middle class 
immediately before and during the earlier stages of this upward trend; 
and plots the steps of their emergence from Calvinism, and of their in- 
creasing artistic patronage. The FUNERAL ELEGY, by showing the 
divergent attitudes of different social classes toward death, life, and 
immortality, becomes a clue for the interpretation of socio-psychology and 
of the evolution of thought, literature, and the arts. Professor Draper's 
presentation of this evolution is a notable example of that type of scholar- 
ship which, not content to tell what happened and how it happened, tells 
also, in terms of underlying social causes, why it happened. 


8vo, xvi-+350 pages; bound in blue cloth, gold lettered; choicely illustrated. Price $6.50 


THOMAS SHADWELL: His Life and Comedies 
By ALBERT S. BORGMAN, Ph.D. 


HOMAS SHADWELL is one of the unluckiest figures in the literary 

history of the seventeenth century. Poet-laureate to William and 
Mary, friend of many of the wittiest men of his age, dramatist who could 
count more successes than failures, he, nevertheless, is remembered as one 
who “never deviates into sense.” Dryden’s satirical lines—among the 
most trenchant ever penned—have given Shadwell an unenviable reputation. 
But no person who has read with an open mind even the least happy of 
Shadwell’s comic ventures can properly dismiss him as dull. 


In this monograph, Professor Borgman brings together the facts of Shad- 
well’s life, some of which are here presented for the first time, and dis- 
cusses each of -the thirteen comedies—their relationship to earlier and 
contemporary drama, and their echoes of the life of Restoration England. 
The result is an important contribution to our understanding of an 
important period. 


8vo, x+270 pages; bound in blue cloth, gold-lettered. Price $5.00 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Washington Square East NEW YORK CITY 


New Romance Language Textbooks 


FRENCH 


Dumas: Le Comte de Monte-Cristo (Brandon 
and Skinner) 


Dumas: Le Vicomte de Bragelonne (Hamilton) 


Erckmann-Chatrian: Le Trésor du Vieux Seig- 
neur (Robert) 


France: Les Enfants (Smith and Johnson) 


Malakis: Intermediate French Functional 
Grammar and Conversation 


Moussiegt and Dickman: Introduction to 
French Free Composition 


Rolland: L’Aube (Jean-Christophe Vol. I) 
(Church) 


ITALIAN 
Marraro: Contemporary Italian Short Stories 


SPANISH 
Castillo and Watson: Spanish Tales and Fables 
Valle-Inclan: Jardin Umbrio 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
Incorporated 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Incomes and 
Living Costs of a 
University Faculty 


With a Foreword by 
James Row.Lanp ANGELL 
President of Yale University 


Edited by 
YANDELL HENDERSON 
Maurice R. Davie 


This volume, which is certain to arouse widespread discussion, 
reports the results of a special survey conducted among 
members of the faculty of Yale University, and throws light 
on the academic standard of living and the cost of maintaining 
that standard. 

President Angell says in his foreword: “the problem presented 
by academic salaries is, in many ways, the most urgent now 
confronting American Education.” 


Price $2.00 


Sketches of Eighteenth Century America 


By St. JoHN bE CREVECOEUR 


Edited by 
Henri L. Bourpin, RALPH H. GAsrIEL, 
STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 


The “additional letters” which Crevecoeur referred to in his 
“Letters from an American Farmer” are found in this volume. 
Crevecoeur was not an historian but a chronicler of unrelated 
episodes. His chief interest was in people; his acute powers 
of observation, his wide contact with men and communities, 
and his rare blend of the emotional and intellectual, combined 
to render his judgment sane and his picture vivid and clearcut. 


Price $4.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven Connecticut 


Attractive French and Spanish 
Texts for Beginners 


Le Tour de la France (Wilson) 


A charming tale of two boys who travel over France seeing 
the country and recording their impressions. $0.96 


Contes et Légendes—Part One (Guerber-Crosse) 
A collection of legends and fairy tales intended as an in- 
troduction to general French reading. $0.96 


La Tache du Petit Pierre (Manley) 


The dramatic story of a little orphan who regains the family 
honor and fortune after many struggles and adventures. 
$0.64 


Petits Contes de France (Méras and Roth) 


Real French stories in which French thought, character, and 
ideals are simply and clearly portrayed. .84 


Amparo (Ray and Bahret) 
A wholesome Spanish story of love and adventure which 
has an interesting and varied plot. $1.00 


Fortuna and La Golondrinita, El Gato y el 
Mono (Bahret) 
The first is one of the most popular dog stories showing the 
attachment between a dog and a small boy. The second 
story is very entertaining with much lively humor. $0.92 


Lecturas para Principiantes (Ray) 
This attractive story of two children and their uncle gives 
a wide range of information about the customs, commerce 
and traditions of Latin America. $0.92 
‘ A First Spanish Reader (Roessler and Remy) 


Composed of many brief and simple selections, including in- 
teresting anecdotes, short stories, fables in verse, lessons on 
geography, etc. $1.00 


Each volume has full teaching equipment 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


ESSAYS QUESTIONS THEMES 


CHALLENGING 
ESSAYS 
IN 


MODERN THOUGHT 


HIS is a volume of provocative essays, suggestive 

questions, and representative student themes, com- 
piled and edited by Joseph M. Bachelor, associate pro- 
fessor of English at Miami University, and Ralph L. 
Henry, assistant professor of English at Carleton College. 
The book is intended, first and foremost, to start an 
argument in the freshman composition class; to prod the 
student’s intellect and guide his thought through channels 
of liberal thinking. 


Supplementing each of the thirty-two essays included in 
the volume is a representative student’s theme, which is 
an example of what can be expected of the average col- 
lege freshman. The purpose of these themes is to stimu- 
late competition: they are a challenge to the ability of 
each student. 


Questions and a rich supply of theme topics have been 
included in the book to aid the student and to lighten the 
instructor’s work. The questions are designed to bring 
out the salient points of each essay. The theme topics 
are intended to help in limiting the discussions and themes 
to the phases of most appealing individual interest. 


Price $2.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York Chicago 


The Elizabethan Jig 
and Related Song Drama 


By READ BASKERVILL 


Because its popularity lay with the people the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century jig was neglected, 
even scorned by the cultured. As a result, few 
specimens have survived and the history of the form 
has been difficult to reconstruct. This is the first 
complete account of this type of drama in England. 


$5.00 
Folklore in the English 
and Scottish Ballads 


By Lowry C. WIMBERLY 


Mr. Wimberly stresses the content of the ballad 
rather than the form; he shows that the British 
ballads are repositories of genuine folk belief. $5.00 


Swindlers and Rogues 
in French Drama 


By Hitpa NoRMAN 


Using one hundred and eighty-five plays, Miss 
Norman traces the money question through three 
centuries of vaudevilles, comedies, and dramas. 


$3.00 
A Balzac Bibliography 
Compiled by WiLL1AM Hospart Royce 


The only bibliography on Balzac which embraces 
writings in more than a dozen languages; the only 
one which presents the information in complete 
bibliographical form; the only one which is up-to- 
date, the only work, in fact, which in its comprehen- 
siveness may be called, “A Balzac Bibliography.” 

$5.00 


The University of Chicago Press 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


25 EB. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 1885 


This Agency has been successful in plac- 
ing many teachers and professors of 
Romance Languages, Classics and Eng- 
lish in desirable positions. During the 
past year, we filled an unusually large 


number of positions at salaries ranging 
from $1500 to $3900, and several at 
$7,000. If you want to capitalize your 
training and experience it would be wise 
to avail yourself of our facilities. In our 
Chicago office our Managers do depart- 
mental work. One of these devotes much 
of his time to the placing of Language 
teachers. He knows the field and keeps 
in touch with the better grade of institu- 
tions. The Albert Teachers’ Agency was 
established in 1885, is still young and 
yearly adding to its clientele. This con- 
tinuous growth is the result of live wire 
methods, highest degree of efficiency, 
strong organization, all with an eye single 
to giving satisfactory service. If inter- 
ested in securing a promotion, come to us 
early. 
Other Offices: 
NEW YORK WICHITA 
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THE CENTURY MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


FRENCH COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION 


By JosepH Brown, Jr. (Western Reserve University) and 
Dwicut INGERSOLL CHAPMAN (De Pauw University). This ad- 
mirable text is designed to equip students who have had the 
equivalent of twelve hours of college work in French with the 
knowledge of vocabulary, idiom, grammar, and syntax which will 
enable them to have the language at their command when they 
need it. It presents the living language as it is spoken and writ- 
ten in France today. 


I2mo, ix+199+61 pages, illustrated. $1.60 


FRENCH LITERATURE IN OUTLINE 


This is a conveniently arranged handbook, prepared by Putuip 
H. CuHurcHMAN (Clark University) and CuHartes E. Younc 
(State University of Iowa). It presents, in English, in chrono- 
logical order by periods, all the more important facts relative to 
the history of French literature. The typographical arrangement 
is such as to make possible quick and easy reference. Guiding 
questions indicate what the students may be expected to know 
after a study of the outline. 


I2mo, x+322 pages. $1.60 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH PLAYS 


This handsome volume, edited by CLARENCE D. BRENNER (Prince- 
ton University) and Noran A. Goopyear (Emory University), 
presents in French fifteen typical plays illustrating the works of 
the outstanding French dramatists of the eighteenth century. 
Each playwright is represented by the play generally regarded as 
his most significant achievement, excepting Voltaire who is repre- 
sented by two plays—a tragedy and a comedy. 


Royal octavo, xxti+561 pages. $4.25 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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The Arden 
SHAKESPEARE 


An Interpretive Edition 


The chief endeavor of the editors is to facilitate an 
unclouded appreciation of Shakespeare as an artist and 
a poet, and of his genius in characterization and dra- 
matic action. Their work serves to intensify a student’s 
delight in reading the plays and to supply what is 
necessary for clear comprehension. 


Two Recent Additions 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 


Edited by Thomas Whitfield Baldwin. The editor takes 
up the questions of production, sources, and the London 
locale Shakespeare had in mind and offers a theory of 
his own about pre-Shakespearean versions. 


TIMON OF ATHENS 


Edited by Ernest Hunter Wright. The introduction 
takes up the history of the play, its sources, the division 
of authorship, the reasons for the editor’s contention 
that Shakespeare was the original author, and gives a 
critical appreciation of the play. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
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PMLA. 


Members wing present paper at ihe meg 
title. Subjects too tdrge to be treated. in an-— 
before. the meeting in’ the form of abstracts lasting from. five: 


not to occupy: more than twenty (or, at most, thirty)’ minutes. 

a Every member offering a paper, whether it is to be read in 
“full oe tiot, ‘shall ‘submit.'to the Secretary, by November 1, with its 
sixty words. shall. state, at the same time, whether he thinks. 
© paper, ‘should be presented by title only, summarized in an abstract, 
read: in full: sypopees. of papers ere. to be 

4. Secretary shall select -the programme frow the papers 
offered, trying $0 distribute the matter ix sack way as.to make. 
the sessions attractive. Jn general, not*more than an°hour and a 
“Sal shall-be:devoted to the presentation: of papers at any one session, — 
AThere shall be sufficient opportunity for diecassiog and for social inter. 


has been at the meeting. 


‘if publication’ lato fe decided for each paper 


names Of m im. arrears ues 
the fest: of November when the.annual List of Members iseent'to 
press the namies of such“ persons shall be omitted from. the 
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“a 
the first proof for authors additions. and corrections in the proor 
Bitty reprints: (with Govern) are supplied to.contributors gratis. 
larger number. will be furnished, if desired, and. charged: for at 
Sontrib: than’ fifty reprints | 
sproportional_ rates. Contributors more n reprints, 
should specify. the number desired when they return their page proof. 
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